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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



Somewhat more than fifty years ago Dr. Samuel Smiles, 
then editor of the Leeds Times, was induced to give a series 
of talks to some evening classes of young men banded together 
for mutual improvement. These talks, which were delivered 
without any effort at oratory, were full of old-fashioned counsel, 
showing that the happiness of every individual must depend 
upon his own efforts, and that true success is to be attained 
only through diligent self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control. 
And, as illustrations of what each one might, in a greater or 
less degree, do for himself, numerous examples were cited of 
what other persons, mechanics, inventors, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, had done to help themselves to higher planes of achieve- 
ment. The young men who listened were inspired by his 
words to persevere in their self-helping course, and many of 
them finally reached honorable positions of trust and usefulness. 

Dr. Smiles could not but be pleased with the results of his 
informal talks, and several years later he conceived the idea 
of rewriting them, with additional thoughts and memoranda, 
for publication in book form. The result was a volume of 
popular essays entitled Self-Help ; with Illustrations of Char- 
acter, Conduct, and Perseverance. The work was immedi- 
ately successful. It passed through several English editions ; 
it was translated into Dutch, French, German, and Danish ; 
and it was republished in various forms in America. Ambi- 
tious young men of whatever nationality were interested in the 
brief sketches which it presented of the struggles and achieve- 
ments of others even less favored by fortune than themselves. 
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And it would be impossible to estimate the number of eminent 
men now living who owe some portion of their success to the 
inspiration derived from the early reading of this helpful book. 

The writer of this note remembers well the enthusiasm with 
which the volume was read and discussed when it first ap- 
peared "in certain rural districts of the middle West more than 
forty years ago. It was one of the books most called for at 
the township libraries, teachers recommended it to their pupils, 
and more than one farmer's boy carried it with him to the fields 
to read during his moments of leisure. 

The world has moved far since then, but the lessons of con- 
duct and perseverance contained in Self-Help are as appli- 
cable now as when they were first delivered to the association 
of poor but earnest young workingmen at Leeds. And it is 
with the hope that they may prove equally inspiring to many of 
the students in the higher classes of our public schools that 
the present abridgment has been prepared. Mr. Bower has 
endeavored to adapt the work especially to American readers 
by omitting several passages of a distinctly local and British 
interest ; and, by the insertion of many helpful and explanatory 
notes, he has made the text easily understandable to even very 
young students. He has also added a valuable appendix, con- 
taining biographies and terse characterizations of many of the 
principal persons mentioned in the text. 

Samuel Smiles is still living (1903), although considerably 
more than ninety years of age. He has written many books, — 
biographical, historical, and ethical ; but no other has attained 
the enduring and widespread popularity of Self-Help or has 
exerted so permanent an influence upon the character and con- 
duct of its readers. 

JAMES BALDWIN. 

East Orange, N.J. 
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Our youth owe more of their education to the lives 
which they read and the examples which they witness 
than to the instruction which they receive. It is the 
man whom the boy is taught to admire in his earlier 
years who largely determines his future. 

— E. L. Godkin. 
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CHAPTER I 

SELF-HELP NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL 

"The worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it." — J. S. Mill. 

" Heaven helps those who help themselves " is a well- 
tried maxim, 1 embodying in a small compass the results of 
vast human experience. The spirit of self-help is the root 
of all genuine growth in the individual ; and, exhibited in 
the lives of many, it constitutes the true source of national 
vigor and strength. Help from without is often enfeebling 
in its effects, but help from within invariably invigorates. 
Whatever is done for men or classes, to a certain extent 
takes away the stimulus and necessity of doing for them- 
selves ; and where men are subjected to over-guidance and 
over-government, the inevitable tendency is to render them 
comparatively helpless. 

Even the best institutions can give a man no active help. 
Perhaps the most they can do is, to leave him free to 
develop himself and improve his individual condition. But 
in all times men have been prone to believe that their 
happiness and well-being were to be secured by means of 

1 Most familiar through Franklin's use of it in Poor Richard* s Almanac, 
though it is found in English, French, and other literatures in this and other 
forms. 
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institutions rather than by their own conduct. Hence the 
value of legislation as an agent in human advancement has 
usually been much overestimated. 

The government of a nation itself is usually found to be 
but the reflex of the individuals composing it. The govern- 
ment that is ahead of the people will inevitably be dragged 
down to their level, as the government that is behind them 
will in the long run be dragged up. The noble people will 
be nobly ruled, and the ignorant and corrupt ignobly. 
Indeed, all experience serves to prove that the worth and 
strength of a state depend far less upon the form of its 
institutions than upon the character of its men. For the 
nation is only an aggregate of individual conditions, and 
civilization itself is but a question of the personal improve- 
ment of the men, women, and children of whom society is 
composed. 

National progress is the sum of individual industry, 
energy, and uprightness, as national decay is of individual 
idleness, selfishness, and vice. What we are accustomed 
to decry as great social evils, will for the most part be 
found to be but the outgrowth of man's own perverted life ; 
and though we may endeavor to cut them down and extir- 
pate them by means of law, they will only spring up again 
with fresh luxuriance in some other form, unless the con- 
ditions of personal life and character are radically improved. 
If this view be correct, then it follows that the highest 
patriotism and philanthropy consist, not so much in altering 
laws and modifying institutions, as in helping and stimu- 
lating men to elevate and improve themselves by their own 
free and independent individual action. 

It may be of comparatively little consequence how a 
man is governed from without, whilst everything depends 
upon how he governs himself from within. The greatest 
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slave is not he who is ruled by a despot, great though that 
evil be, but he who is the thrall of his own moral ignorance, 
selfishness, and vice. Nations who are thus enslaved at 
heart can not be freed by any mere changes of masters or 
of institutions ; and so long as the fatal delusion prevails, 
that liberty solely depends upon and consists in govern- 
ment, so long will such changes, no matter at what cost 
they may be effected, have as little practical and lasting 
result as the shifting of the figures in a phantasmagoria. 1 
The solid foundations of liberty must rest upon individual 
character ; which is also the only sure guaranty for social 
security and national progress. John Stuart Mill truly 
observes that " even despotism does not produce its worst 
effects so long as individuality exists under it; and what- 
ever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever name 
it be called." 

Old fallacies as to human progress are constantly turning 
up. Some call for Caesars, 2 others for Nationalities, 3 and 
others for Acts of Parliament. 4 We are to wait for Caesars, 
and when they are found, " happy the people who recognize 

1 Literally, a collection of specters or odd shapes and fancies as shown by 
a magic lantern. From a Greek word, meaning a vision, a specter. 

2 Julius Caesar's mastery over the old Roman world was so complete that 
his name has come to be used as a synonym for a certain kind of power. It 
is in this sense that "the people of France arc always looking for the man on 
horseback." 

8 While some people must be governed by force, others find safety in strong 
central government with a good deal of individual liberty. Why is the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy "a house divided against itself" ? 

4 The mere writing of laws in the statute book will not make people happy 
or contented. Eight hundred years ago in England laws were passed regulat- 
ing the manufacture and sale of cloth. Other laws, enacted later, set the 
style and cost of clothing to be worn by tradesmen, artisans, merchants, etc. 
Others instructed what and how people should eat. All these laws were 
failures. Why ? 
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and follow them." 1 This doctrine shortly means, every- 
thing for the people, nothing by them — a doctrine, which, 
if taken as a guide, must, by destroying the free conscience 
of a community, speedily prepare the way for any form of 
despotism. Caesarism is idolatry in its worst form — a 
worship of mere power, as degrading in its effects as the 
worship of mere wealth would be. A far healthier doc- 
trine to inculcate among the nations would be that of 
Self-Help ; and so soon as it is thoroughly understood and 
carried into action, Caesarism will be no more. The two 
principles are directly antagonistic ; and what Victor Hugo 
said of the pen and the sword alike applies to them, " Ceci 
tuera cela." 2 ^ 

All nations have been made what they are by the think- 
ing and the working of many generations of men. Patient 
and persevering laborers in all ranks and conditions of life, 
cultivators of the soil and explorers of the mine, inventors 
and discoverers, manufacturers, mechanics and artisans, 
poets, philosophers, and politicians, all have contributed 
towards the grand result, one generation building upon 
another's labors, and carrying them forward to still higher 
stages. 

This constant succession of noble workers — the artisans 
of civilization — has served to create order out of chaos in 
industry, science, and art ; and the living race has thus, in 
the course of nature, become the inheritor of the rich estate 
provided by the skill and industry of our forefathers, which 
is placed in our hands to cultivate, and to hand down, not 
only unimpaired but improved, to our successors. 

Rising above the heads of the mass, there are always to 

1 From the Life of Julius Casar, by Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, 
whose entire career is summed up in this phrase. 

2 " This will kill that." 
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be found a series of individuals distinguished beyond others, 
who command the public homage. But our progress has 
also been owing to multitudes of smaller and less-known 
men. Though only the generals' names may be remem- 
bered in the history of any great campaign, it has been 
in a great measure through the individual valor and hero- 
ism of the privates that victories have been won. And 
life, too, is " a soldier's battle " 1 — men in the ranks having 
in all times been among the greatest of workers. Many 
are the lives of men unwritten, which have nevertheless 
as powerfully influenced civilization and progress as the 
more fortunate Great whose names are recorded in biog- 
raphy. Even the humblest person, who sets before his 
fellows an example of industry, sobriety, and upright 
honesty of purpose in life, has a present as well as a future 
influence upon the well-being of his country; for his 
life and character pass unconsciously into the lives 
of others, and propagate good example for all time to 
come. 

Daily experience shows that it is energetic individual- 
ism which produces the most powerful effects upon the 
life and action of others, and really constitutes the best 
practical education. Schools, academies, and colleges give 
but the merest beginnings of culture in comparison with 
it. Far more influential is the life-education daily given 
in our homes, in the streets, behind counters, in workshops, 
at the loom and the plow, in counting-houses and manufac- 
tories, and in the busy haunts of men. This is that fin- 
ishing instruction as members of society, which Schiller 
designated the education of the human race, consisting 
in action, conduct, self-culture, self-control — all that tends 

1 * As for life, it is a battle, and a sojourning in a strange land ; but the 
fame that comes after is oblivion." — Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, II., 17. 
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to discipline a man truly, and fit him for the proper per- 
formance of the duties and business of life — a kind of 
education not to be learned from books, or acquired by 
any amount of mere literary training. 

With his usual weight of words Bacon observes, that 
" Studies teach not their own use ; but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by observation ; " 1 a 
remark that holds true of actual life, as well as of the 
cultivation of the intellect itself. For all experience serves 
to illustrate and enforce the lesson, that a man perfects 
himself by work more than by reading — that it is life 
rather than literature, action rather than study, and char- 
acter rather than biography, which tend perpetually to 
renovate mankind. 

Biographies of great, but especially of good men, are 
nevertheless most instructive and useful, as helps, guides, 
and incentives to others. Some of the best are almost 
equivalent to gospels — teaching high living, high think- 
ing, and energetic action for their own and the world's 
good. The valuable examples which they furnish of the 
power of self-help, of patient purpose, resolute working, 
and steadfast integrity, issuing in the formation of truly 
noble and manly character, exhibit in language not to be 
misunderstood, what it is in the power of each to accom- 
plish for himself ; and eloquently illustrate the efficacy of 
self-respect and self-reliance in enabling men to work out 
for themselves an honorable competency and a solid 
reputation. 

Great men of science, literature, and art — apostles of 
great thoughts and lords of the great heart — have be- 

1 Bacon's fiftieth essay, Of Studies. This short essay, of forty-six lines, 
was twice enlarged after its first writing in 1597 — first in 16 12, and again in 
1625. Bacon's " weight of words " is best seen in this essay. 
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longed to no exclusive class or rank in life. They have 
come alike from colleges, workshops, and farmhouses 
— from the huts of poor men and the mansions of the 
rich. Some of God's' greatest apostles have come from 
"the ranks." The poorest have sometimes taken the 
highest places, nor have difficulties apparently the most 
insuperable proved obstacles in their way. Those very 
difficulties, in many instances, would even seem to have 
been their best helpers, by evoking their powers of labor 
and endurance, and stimulating into life faculties which 
might otherwise have lain dormant. The instances of 
obstacles thus surmounted, and of triumphs thus achieved, 
are indeed so numerous, as almost to justify the proverb 
that "with Will one can do anything." 

Take, for instance, the remarkable fact, that from the 
barber's shop came Jeremy Taylor, the most poetical of 
divines, Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny and founder of the cotton manufacture, 
and Turner, the greatest among landscape painters. 

No one knows to a certainty what Shakespeare was ; but 
it is unquestionable that he sprang from a humble rank. 
His father was a butcher and grazier; and Shakespeare 
himself is supposed to have been in early life a wool- • 
comber; whilst others aver that he was an usher in a 
school, and afterwards a scrivener's 1 clerk. He truly 
seems to have been " not one, but all mankind's epitome." 2 
For such is the accuracy of his sea-phrases that a naval 
writer alleges that he must have been a sailor; whilst a 
clergyman infers, from internal evidence in his writings, 

1 A professional writer; one whose occupation was to draw contracts or 
prepare writings. Sometimes confounded with a lawyer, or solicitor. A pro- 
fessional writer was necessary in those times when illiteracy was general. 

8 Absalom and AcMtophel, a poem by John Dry den. 
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that he was probably a parson's clerk ; and a distinguished 
judge of horseflesh insists that he must have been a horse- 
dealer. Shakespeare was certainly an actor, and in the 
course of his life " played many parts," 1 gathering his 
wonderful stores of knowledge from a wide field of ex- 
perience and observation. In any event, he must have 
been a close student and a hard worker, and to this day 
his writings continue to exercise a powerful influence on 
the formation of English character. 

The common class of day laborers has given us Cook 
the navigator and Burns the poet. Masons and brick- 
layers can boast of Ben Jonson, who worked at the build- 
ing of Lincoln's Inn, 2 with a trowel in his hand and a 
book in his pocket, and of Hugh Miller the geologist; 
whilst among distinguished carpenters we find the name of 
Inigo Jones the architect. Nor have tailors been undis- 
tinguished ; the greatest of all was unquestionably Andrew 
Johnson, the seventeenth President of the United States — 
a man of extraordinary force of character and vigor of 
intellect. In his great speech at Washington, when de- 
scribing himself as having begun his political career as an 
alderman, and run through all the branches of the legis- 
lature, a voice in the crowd cried, " From a tailor up." It 
was characteristic of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm 

1 As You Like It, Act II., Scene 7. 

2 One of the London Inns of Court. It takes its name from the Earl of 
Lincoln, who built his town house here in the fourteenth century. Inns of 
Court are legal societies in London which have the exclusive privilege of call- 
ing candidates to the bar, and maintain instruction and examination for that 
purpose. The name is also given, as in the text, to the premises occupied by 
these societies respectively. Besides the one here mentioned, there were four 
others — Gray's Inn, the fourth in importance and size, and taking its name 
from the family of Gray of Wilton; the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple 
belonging originally to the Knights Templars, whence the name. 
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in good part, and even to turn it to account. "Some 
gentleman says I have been a tailor. That does not dis- 
concert me in the least ; for when I was a tailor I had the 
reputation of being a good one, and making close fits. I 
was always punctual with my customers, and always did 
good work." 

Cardinal Wolsey and De Foe were the sons of butchers ; 
and Bunyan was a tinker. Among the great names iden- 
tified with the invention of the steam engine are those of 
Watt and Stephenson ; the first a maker of mathematical 
instruments, and the second an engine' fireman. Baffin 
the navigator began his seafaring career as a man before 
the mast. Herschel played the oboe in a military band. 
Michael Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, was in early 
life apprenticed to a bookbinder, and worked at that trade 
until he reached his twenty-second year. 

Among those who have given the greatest impulse to 
the sublime science of astronomy, we find Copernicus, the 
son of a Polish baker ; Kepler, the son of a German public- 
house keeper, and himself the " gar^on de cabaret " ; 1 and 
Newton, the son of a small farmer. Notwithstanding their 
comparatively adverse circumstances in early life, these dis- 
tinguished men achieved a solid and enduring reputation 
by the exercise of their genius, which all the wealth in the 
world could not have purchased. The very possession of 
wealth might indeed have proved an obstacle greater even 
than the humble means to which they were born. 

The sons of clergymen and ministers of religion have 
particularly distinguished themselves. Among them we 
find the names of Drake and Nelson, both celebrated in 
naval heroism ; and of Goldsmith, Coleridge, and Tennyson, 
famous in literature. 

i Tavern boy. 
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Among the sons of attorneys 1 we find Edmund Burke, 
Scott, and Wordsworth. Layard, the discoverer of the 
monuments of Nineveh, was an articled 2 clerk in a London 
solicitor's 3 office. Milton was the son of a London scrive- 
ner, and Pope and Southey were the sons of linen dealers. 
Professor Wilson was the son of a manufacturer. Keats 
was a druggist, 4 and Sir Humphry Davy a country apothe- 
cary's 6 apprentice. Speaking of himself, Davy once said, 
" What I am I have made myself : I say this without 
vanity, and in pure simplicity of heart." 

Foreign biogra'phy abounds in illustrations of men who 
have glorified the lot of poverty by their labors and their 
genius. In art we find Claude, the son of a pastry cook, 
and Haydn, the son of a wheelwright ; whilst Daguerre 
was a scene-painter at the opera. The father of Gregory 
VII. was a carpenter; of Sixtus V., a shepherd; and 
of Adrian VI., a poor bargeman. When a boy, Adrian, 
unable to pay for a light by which to study, was accus- 
tomed to prepare his lessons by the light of the lamps in 
the streets and the church porches, exhibiting a degree of 

1 Attorney is from an old French word meaning to turn, to turn to: one 
appointed or constituted. An attorney is one who is legally appointed by an- 
other to transact any business for him — an attorney in fact. An attorney at 
law practices in a court of law in actions of prosecution or defense. 

2 An articled clerk was one bound by written articles or stipulations to 
serve a certain length of time to learn the business to which he was put, the 
same as apprenticed. The distinction was as regarded social position. Thus, 
an apprentice to an artisan; an articled clerk to a lawyer. 

8 When this book was written, the word solicitor was the professional 
name of one admitted to practice in a court of chancery or equity. Since 
1873 attorneys at law are by statute called solicitors. 

4 A druggist deals in drugs, and especially is one who buys and sells, but 
does not compound them. 

6 An apothecary, in England, is a kind of subphysician. In this country, 
one who prepares and sells drugs for medicinal purposes. 

i 
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patience and industry which were the certain forerunners 
of his future distinction. 

The instances of men who, by dint of perseverance and 
application and energy, have raised themselves from the 
humblest ranks of industry to eminent positions of use- 
fulness and influence in society, are indeed so numerous 
that they have long ceased to be regarded as exceptional. 
Looking at some of the more remarkable, it might almost 
be said that early encounter with difficulty and adverse 
circumstances was the necessary and indispensable condi- 
tion of success. 

Among like men of the same class may be ranked Rich- 
ard Cobden, whose start in life was equally humble. The 
son of a small farmer, he was sent at an early age to Lon- 
don, and employed as a boy in a warehouse in the city. 
He was diligent, well conducted, and eager for informa- 
tion. His master, a man of the old school, 1 warned him 
against too much reading ; but the boy went on in his own 
course, storing his mind with the wealth found in books. 
He was promoted from one position of trust to another, 
became a traveler for his house, secured a large connec- 
tion, and eventually started in business for himself. Tak- 
ing an interest in public questions, more especially in 
popular education, his attention was gradually drawn to 
the subject of the Corn Laws, 2 to the repeal of which he 

1 It is curious to notice the persistence of this idea. It is constantly re- 
curring. For instance, two thousand years ago the family of Cicero, the cele- 
brated Roman orator, were, with the exception of the father, Romans of the 
old school, opposed to the then new ideas in studies, and difficulties were 
placed in the way of the precocious youth, happily without effect. 

2 The Corn Laws in English history were a series of laws extending from 
1436 to 1842 (when they were repealed), regulating the home and foreign 
grain trade of the country. Before commerce and manufacturing became of 
importance the owners of land were the rulers, and in their interests prices 

skif-hfip— 2 
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may be said to have devoted his fortune and his life. It 
may be mentioned as a curious fact that the first speech 
he delivered in public was a total failure. But he had 
great perseverance, application, and energy; and with per- 
sistency and practice, he became at length one of the most 
persuasive and effective of public speakers. 

In all these cases, strenuous individual application was 
the price paid for distinction, excellence of any sort being 
invariably placed beyond the reach of indolence. It is the 
diligent hand and head alone that maketh rich — in self- 
culture, growth in wisdom, and in business. Even when 
men are born to wealth and high social position, any solid 
reputation which they may individually achieve can only be 
attained by energetic application ; for though an inheritance 
of acres may be bequeathed, an inheritance of knowledge 
and wisdom can not. The wealthy man may pay others for 
doing his work for him, but it is impossible to get his think- 
ing done for him by another, or to purchase any kind of self- 
culture. Indeed, the doctrine that excellence in any pursuit 
is only to be achieved by laborious application, holds as true 
in the case of the man of wealth as in that of Hugh Miller, 
whose only college was a Cromarty 1 stone quarry. 

Riches and ease, it is perfectly clear, are not necessary 
for man's highest culture, else had not the world been so 
largely indebted in all times to those who have sprung 
from the humbler ranks. An easy and luxurious exist- 

of food stuffs were fixed. As trade increased, so did population; and the 
price of food under the old laws became excessive. For as corn could not, 
with profit, be brought into the country, the comparatively little grain raised 
commanded high prices. The Corn Laws were class legislation laws passed in 
the interest of one class of the people and against other classes in the same 
country. The evil is so great that class legislation is expressly prohibited by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
1 A town in Scotland. 
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ence does not train men to effort or encounter with diffi- 
culty ; nor does it awaken that consciousness of power 
which is so necessary for energetic and effective action in 
life. Indeed, so far from poverty being a misfortune, it 
may, by vigorous self-help, be converted even into a bless- 
ing; rousing a man to that struggle with the world in 
which, though some may purchase ease by degradation, 
the right-minded and true-hearted find strength, confidence, 
and triumph. Bacon says, " Men seem neither to under- 
stand their riches nor their strength ; of the former they 
believe greater things than they should ; of the latter 
much less. Self-reliance and self-denial will teach a man 
to drink out of his own cistern, and eat his own sweet 
bread, and to learn and labor truly to get his living, and 
carefully to expend the good things committed to his trust." 

Riches are so great a temptation to ease and self-indul- 
gence, to which men are by nature prone, that the glory 
is all the greater of those who, born to ample fortunes, 
nevertheless take an active part in the work of their 
generation — who " scorn delights and live laborious days." 1 

The indefatigable industry of Lord Brougham has be- 
come almost proverbial. His public labors extended over 
a period of upwards of sixty years, during which he ranged 
over many fields — of law, literature, politics, and science 
— and achieved distinction in them all. How he con- 
trived it was to many a mystery. Once, when Sir Samuel 
Romilly was requested to undertake some new work, he 
excused himself by saying that he had no time ; " but," he 
added, "go with it to that fellow Brougham ; he seems to 
have time for everything." The secret of it was that he 
never left a minute unemployed; withal he possessed a 
constitution of iron. 

1 From Milton's Lycidas. 
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When arrived at an age at which most men would have 
retired from the world to enjoy their hard-earned leisure, 
perhaps to doze away their time in an easy-chair, Lord 
Brougham began and prosecuted a series of elaborate 
investigations as to the laws of light, and he submitted 
the results to the most scientific audiences that Paris and 
London could muster. About the same time, he was pass- 
ing through the press his admirable sketches of the Men 
of Science and Literature of the Reign of George III., 
and taking his full share of the law business and the politi- 
cal discussions in the House of Lords. Sydney Smith 
once recommended him to confine himself to only the 
transaction of so much business as three strong men could 
get through. But such was Brougham's love of work — 
long become a habit — that no amount of application 
seems to have been too great for him ; and such was his 
love of excellence, that it has been said of him that if his 
station in life had been only that of a shoeblack, he would 
never have rested satisfied until he had become the best 
shoeblack in England. 

Another hard-working man was Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
Few writers have done more or achieved higher distinc- 
tion in various walks — as a novelist, poet, dramatist, his- 
torian, essayist, orator, and politician. He worked his 
way step by step, disdainful of ease, and animated 
throughout by the ardent desire to excel. The industry 
of Bulwer is entitled to all the greater praise that it was 
entirely self-imposed. To hunt and shoot and live at 
ease, to travel abroad, to Paris, Vienna, or Rome — all 
this is excessively attractive to a lover of pleasure and a 
man of fortune, and by no means calculated to make him 
voluntarily undertake continuous labor of any kind. Yet 
these pleasures, all within his reach, Bulwer must, as corn- 
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pared with men born to similar estate, have denied himself 
in assuming the position and pursuing the career of a lit- 
erary man. Like Byron, his first effort was poetical, and 
a failure. His second was a novel, and it proved a failure 
too. A man of weaker nerve would have dropped author- 
ship ; but Bulwer had pluck and perseverance, and he 
worked on, determined to succeed. He was incessantly 
industrious, read extensively, and from failure went coura- 
geously onward to success. 

Although much may be accomplished by means of in- 
dividual industry and energy, as these and other instances 
set forth in the following pages serve to illustrate, it must 
at the same time be acknowledged that the help which we 
derive from others in the journey of life is of very great 
importance. The poet Wordsworth has well said that 
"these two things, contradictory though they may seem, 
must go together — manly dependence and manly inde- 
pendence, manly reliance and manly self-reliance." From 
infancy to old age, all are more or less indebted to others 
for nurture and culture; and the best and strongest are 
usually found the readiest to acknowledge such help. 

In fine, human character is molded by a thousand 
subtle influences; by example and precept, by life and 
literature, by friends and neighbors, by the world we 
live in, as well as by the spirits of our forefathers, whose 
legacy of good words and deeds we inherit. But great, 
unquestionably, though these influences are acknowledged 
to be, it is nevertheless equally clear that men must neces- 
sarily be the active agents of their own well-being and well- 
doing; and that, however much the wise and the good 
may owe to others, they themselves must in the very 
nature of things be their own best helpers. 
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LEADERS OF INDUSTRY — INVENTORS AND PRODUCERS 

* Experience is by industry achieved, 
And perfected by the swift course of time." 

— Shakespeare. 

As steady application to work is the healthiest training 
for every individual, so is it the best discipline of a state. 
Honorable industry travels the same road with duty ; and 
Providence has closely linked both with happiness. The 
gods, says the poet, have placed labor and toil on the way 
leading to the Elysian fields. 1 Certain it is that no bread 
eaten by man is so sweet as that earned by his own labor, 
whether bodily or mental. By labor the earth has been 
subdued, and man redeemed from barbarism ; nor has a 
single step in civilization been made without it. Labor 
is not only a necessity and a duty, but a blessing ; only the 
idler feels it to be a curse. The duty of work is written 
on the thews and muscles of the limbs, the mechanism of 
the hand, the nerves and lobes of the brain — the sum of 
whose healthy action is satisfaction and enjoyment. In 
the school of labor is taught the best practical wisdom ; 
nor is a life of manual employment, as we shall hereafter 
find, incompatible with high mental culture. 

1 The abode of the blest. In the old mythology all who died were ques- 
tioned at the throne of Pluto, god of the lower world, by three judges. "If 
the good outweighed the evil, the spirit was led to the Elysian fields; but if, 
on the contrary, the evil prevailed, the spirit was condemned to suffer in the 
fires of Tartarus." 
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Hugh Miller stated the result of his experience to be, 
that work, even the hardest, is full of pleasure and materi- 
als for self-improvement. He held honest labor to be the 
best of teachers, and that the school of toil is the noblest 
of schools — save only the Christian one; that it is a 
school in which the ability of being useful is imparted, the 
spirit of independence learned, and the habit of persevering 
effort acquired. He was even of opinion that the training 
of the mechanic — by the exercise which it gives to his 
observant faculties, from his daily dealing with things ac- 
tual and practical, and the close experience of life which 
he acquires — better fits him for picking his way along the 
journey of life, and is more favorable to his growth as a 
man, emphatically speaking, than the training afforded by 
any other condition. 

The array of great names which we have already cur- 
sorily cited, of men springing from the ranks of the industrial 
classes, who have achieved distinction in various walks of 
life, — in science, commerce, literature, and art, — shows 
that at all events the difficulties interposed by poverty and 
labor are not insurmountable. 

As respects the great contrivances and inventions which 
have conferred on us so much power and wealth, it is un- 
questionable that for the greater part of them we have 
been indebted to men of the humblest rank. Deduct what 
they have done in this particular line of action, and it will 
be found that very little indeed remains for other men to 
have accomplished. 

Inventors have set in motion some of the greatest in- 
dustries of the world. To them society owes many of its 
chief necessaries, comforts, and luxuries ; and by their 
genius and labor daily life has been rendered in all respects 
more easy as well as enjoyable. Our food, our clothing, 
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the furniture of our homes, the glass which admits the 
light to our dwellings at the same time that it excludes the 
cold, the light which illuminates our streets, our means of 
locomotion by land and by sea, the tools by which our 
various articles of necessity and luxury are fabricated, 
have been the result of the labor and ingenuity of many 
men and many minds. Mankind at large are all the hap- 
pier for such inventions, and are every day reaping the 
benefit of them in an increase of individual well-being as 
well as of public enjoyment. 

Though the invention of the working steam engine 
belongs, comparatively speaking, to our own epoch, the 
idea of it was born many centuries ago. Like other con- 
trivances and discoveries, it was effected step by step, — one 
man transmitting the result of his labors, at the time ap- 
parently useless, to his successors, who took it up and 
carried it forward another stage, — the prosecution of the 
inquiry extending over many generations. Thus the idea 
promulgated by Hero of Alexandria was never altogether 
lost ; but, like the grain of wheat hid in the hand of the 
Egyptian mummy, it sprouted, and again grew vigorously 
when brought into the full light of modern science. The 
steam engine was nothing, however, until it emerged from 
the state of theory, and was taken in hand by practical 
mechanics ; and what a noble story of patient, laborious 
investigation, of difficulties encountered and overcome by 
heroic industry, does not that marvelous machine tell of ! 
It is, indeed, in itself, a monument of the power of self-help 
in man. Grouped around it we find many great names ; 
but, towering above all, the laborious, patient, never-tiring 
James Watt, the mathematical instrument maker. 

Watt was one of the most industrious of men ; and the 
story of his life proves, what all experience confirms, that 
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it is not the man of the greatest natural vigor and capacity 
who achieves the highest results, but he who employs his 
powers with the greatest industry and the most carefully 
disciplined skill — the skill that comes by labor, application, 
and experience. Many men in his time knew far more 
than Watt, but none labored so assiduously as he did to 
turn all that he did know to useful practical purposes. He 
was, above all things, most persevering in the pursuit 
of facts. He cultivated carefully that habit of active at- 
tention on which all the higher working qualities of the 
mind mainly depend. Indeed, the opinion has been enter- 
tained that the difference of intellect in men depends 
more upon the early cultivation of this habit of attention, 
than upon any great disparity between the powers of one 
individual and another. 

Even when a boy, Watt found science in his toys. The 
quadrants lying about his father's carpenter shop led him 
to the study of optics and astronomy ; his ill health induced 
him to pry into the secrets of physiology ; and his solitary 
walks through the country attracted him to the study of 
botany and history. While carrying on the business of a 
mathematical instrument maker, he received an order to 
build an organ ; and, though without an ear for music, he 
undertook the study of harmonics, and successfully con- 
structed the instrument. And, in like manner, when the 
little model of a steam engine, belonging to the University 
of Glasgow, was placed in his hands to repair, he forthwith 
set himself to learn all that was then known about heat, 
evaporation, and condensation — at the same time plodding 
his way in mechanics and the science of construction — the 
results of which he at length embodied in his condensing 
steam engine. 

For ten years he went on contriving and inventing—- 
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with little hope to cheer him, and with few friends to 
encourage him. He went on, meanwhile, earning bread 
for his family by making and selling quadrants, making 
and mending fiddles, flutes, and musical instruments ; 
measuring mason work, surveying roads, superintending 
the construction of canals, or doing anything that turned 
up and offered a prospect of honest gain. At length 
Watt found a fit partner, a skillful, energetic, and far-seeing 
man, who vigorously undertook the enterprise of introduc- 
ing the condensing engine into general use as a working 
power ; and the success of both is now matter of history. 

Many skillful inventors have from time to time added 
new power to the steam engine ; and, by numerous modifi- 
cations, rendered it capable of being applied to nearly all 
the purposes of manufacture — driving machinery, impel- 
ling ships, grinding corn, printing books, stamping money, 
hammering, planing, and turning iron ; in short, of per- 
forming every description of mechanical labor where 
power is required. One of the most useful modifications 
in the engine was that eventually perfected by George 
Stephenson and his son, in the form of the railway loco- 
motive, by which social changes of immense importance 
have been brought about, of even greater consequence, 
considered in their results on human progress and civiliza- 
tion, than the condensing engine of Watt. 

One of the first grand results of Watt's invention — 
which placed an almost unlimited power at the command 
of the producing classes — was the establishment of the 
cotton manufacture. The person most closely identified 
with the foundation of this great branch of industry was 
unquestionably Sir Richard Arkwright, whose practical 
energy and sagacity were perhaps even more remarkable 
than his mechanical inventiveness. His originality as an 
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inventor has indeed been called in question, like that of 
Watt and Stephenson. Arkwright probably stood in the 
same relation to the spinning machine that Watt did to the 
steam engine and Stephenson to the locomotive. He 
gathered together the scattered threads of ingenuity which 
already existed, and wove them, after his own design, into 
a new and original fabric. Though the invention of spin- 
ning by rollers was patented thirty years before Arkwright, 
the machines were so imperfect in their details that they 
could not be profitably worked, and the invention was 
practically a failure. 

When the demands of industry are found to press upon 
the resources of inventors, the same idea is usually found 
floating about in many minds ; such has been the case 
with the steam engine, the safety lamp, the electric tele- 
graph, and other inventions. JIany ingenious minds are 
found laboring in the throes of invention, until at length 
the master mind, the strong, practical man, steps forward, 
and straightway delivers them of their ideas, applies the 
principle successfully, and the thing is done. Then there 
is a loud outcry among all the smaller contrivers, who see 
themselves distanced in the race ; and hence men such as 
Watt, Stephenson, and Arkwright have usually to defend 
their reputation and their rights as practical and success- 
ful inventors. 

Richard Arkwright was born in 1732. His parents 
were very poor, and he was the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren. He was never at school ; the only education he re- 
ceived he gave to himself, and to the last he was only able 
to write with difficulty. When a boy, he was apprenticed 
to a barber, and after learning the business, he set up for 
himself in an underground cellar, over which he put up 
the sign, "Come to the subterraneous barber — he shaves 
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for a penny." The other barbers found their customers 
leaving them, and reduced their prices to his standard, 
when Arkwright, determined to push his trade, announced 
his determination to give "A clean shave for a halfpenny." 
After a few years he quitted his cellar, and became an 
itinerant dealer in hair. At that time wigs were worn, 
and wig making formed an important branch of the bar- 
bering business. Arkwright went about buying hair for 
the wigs. He was accustomed to attend the hiring-fairs 1 
throughout Lancashire, 2 resorted to by young women, for 
the purpose of securing their long tresses ; and it is said 
that in negotiations of this sort he was very successful. 
He 'also dealt in a chemical hair dye, which he used 
adroitly, and thereby secured a considerable trade. But 
he does not seem, notwithstanding his pushing character, 
to have done more than earn a bare living. 

The fashion of wig-wearing having undergone a change, 
distress fell upon the wig makers ; and Arkwright, being 
of a mechanical turn, was consequently induced to turn 
machine inventor or "conjurer," as the pursuit was then 
popularly termed. Many attempts were made about that 
time to invent a spinning machine, and our barber deter- 
mined to launch his little bark on the sea of invention with 
the rest. Like other self-taught men of the same bias, he 
had already been devoting his spare time to the invention 
of a perpetual motion machine ; 3 and from that the transi- 

1 A fair or market for servants at which bargains for their services were 
made. Fairs and Airings as such were sometimes synonymous and sometimes 
distinct. The phrase is provincial English. 

2 A county in northwestern England. 

8 This famous but insoluble, because impossible, problem has occupied 
men's minds from the earliest times to the present day. A few men such as 
Arkwright were honest in their belief. Huxley, one of the greatest scientists 
of our time, amused himself with the problem in his youth; but by far the 
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Hon to a spinning machine was easy. He followed his ex- 
periments so assiduously that he neglected his business, 
• lost the little money he had saved, and was reduced to 
great poverty. In traveling about the country, Arkwright 
had become acquainted with a person named Kay, a clock- 
maker, who assisted him in constructing some of the parts 
of his perpetual motion machinery. It is supposed that 
he was informed by Kay of the principle of spinning by 
rollers ; but it is also said that the idea was first suggested 
to him by accidentally observing a red-hot piece of iron 
become elongated by passing between iron rollers. How- 
ever this may be, the idea at once took firm possession of his 
mind, and he proceeded to devise the process by which it 
was to be accomplished, Kay being able to tell him nothing 
on this point. Arkwright now abandoned his business of 
hair collecting, and devoted himself to the perfecting of his 
machine, a model of which, constructed by Kay under his 
directions, he set up in the parlor of the free grammar 
school at Preston. 1 

The exhibition of his machine in a town where so many 
work people lived by the exercise of manual labor proved 
a dangerous experiment; ominous growlings were heard 
outside the schoolroom from time to time, and Arkwright 
— remembering the fate of Kay, who was mobbed and 

greater number imposed on the credulity of people. The most notorious case 
of modern times is that of the American, Keeley, who had in Philadelphia a 
shop, holding a " perpetual motion " machine. At his death this was exam- 
ined, revealing the essentially fraudulent character of the deception. Per- 
petual motion, alchemy, astrology, and squaring the circle are four old and 
famous problems, and the literature of every country is filled with allusions to 
them. 

1 A town in the county of Lancashire, Arkwright 's birthplace. It was 
originally known as " Priest's town " from its ecclesiastical connection in Saxon 
times. 
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compelled to fly from Lancashire because of his invention 
of the fly-shuttle, ano! of poor Hargreaves, whose spinning- 
jenny had been pulled to pieces only a short time before 
by a mob — wisely determined on packing up his model 
and removing to a less dangerous locality. He went 
accordingly to Nottingham, 1 where he applied to local 
bankers for pecuniary assistance. Some of them consented 
to advance him a sum of money on condition of sharing in 
the profits of the invention. The machine, however, not 
being perfected so soon as they had anticipated, the 
bankers recommended Arkwright to apply to Messrs. 
Strutt and Need, the former of whom was the ingenious 
inventor and patentee of the stocking frame. Mr. Strutt 
at once appreciated the merits of the invention, and a 
partnership was entered into with Arkwright, whose road • 
to fortune was now clear. The patent was secured in the 
name of " Richard Arkwright, of Nottingham, clock- 
maker," and it is a circumstance worthy of note, that it 
was taken out in 1769, the same year in which Watt 
secured the patent for his steam engine. A cotton mill 
was first erected, driven by horses ; and another was 
shortly after built, on a much larger scale, turned by a 
water wheel, from which circumstance the spinning machine 
came to be called the water frame. 

Arkwright's labors, however, were, comparatively speak- 
ing, only begun. He had still to perfect all the working 
details of his machine. It was in his hands the subject of 
constant modification and improvement, until eventually it 
was rendered practicable and profitable in an eminent 
degree. But success was only secured by long and patient 
labor; for some years, indeed, the speculation was dis- 

1 A town in the county of the same name in middle England. The legend 
of Robin Hood centers here. 
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heartening and unprofitable, swallowing up a very large 
* amount of capital without any result. When success began 
to appear more certain, then the Lancashire manufacturers 
fell upon Arkwright's patent to pull it in pieces. Ark- 
wright was even denounced as the enemy of the working 
people; and a mill which he built was destroyed by a mob 
in the presence of a strong force of police and military. 
The Lancashire men refused to buy his materials, though 
they were confessedly the best in the market. Then they 
refused to pay patent right for the use of his machines, 
and combined to crush him in the courts of law. To the 
disgust of right-minded people, Arkwright's patent was 
upset. After the trial, when passing the hotel at which 
his opponents were staying, one of them said, loud enough 
to be heard by him, " Well, we've done the old shaver at , 
last ; " to which he coolly replied, " Never mind, I've a 
razor left that will shave you all." He established new mills, 
and the amount and the excellence of his products were 
such, that in a short time he obtained so complete a con- 
trol of the trade, that the prices were fixed by him, and he 
governed the main operations of the other cotton spinners. 

Arkwright was a man of great force of character, 
indomitable courage, much worldly shrewdness, with a 
business faculty almost amounting to genius. At one 
period his time was engrossed by severe and continuous 
labor, occasioned by the organizing and conducting of his 
numerous manufactories, sometimes from four in the 
morning till nine at night. At fifty years of age he set 
to work to learn English grammar, and improve himself 
in writing and orthography. After overcoming every 
obstacle, he had the satisfaction of reaping the reward 
of his enterprise. He died in 1792. Be it for good or 
for evil, Arkwright was the founder in England of the 
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modern factory system, a branch of industry which has 
unquestionably proved a source of immense wealth to * 
individuals and to the nation. 

Among other distinguished founders of industry, the 
Rev. William Lee, inventor of the stocking frame, and 
John Heathcoat, inventor of the bobbin-net machine, 
are worthy of notice, as men of great mechanical skill 
and perseverance. The accounts which have been pre- 
served of the circumstances connected with the invention 
of the stocking frame are very confused, and in many 
respects contradictory, though there is no doubt as to 
the name of the inventor. This was William Lee, born 
about the year 1563. 

That a clergyman living in a remote village, whose life 
had for the most part been spent with books, should con- 
trive a machine of such delicate and complicated move- 
ments, and at once advance the art of knitting from the 
tedious process of linking threads in a chain of loops by 
three skewers in the fingers of a woman to the beautiful 
and rapid process of weaving by the stocking frame, was 
indeed an astonishing achievement, which may be pro- 
nounced almost unequaled in the history of mechanical 
invention. Lee's merit was all the greater, as the handi- 
craft arts were then in their infancy, and little attention 
had as yet been given to the contrivance of machinery 
for the purposes of manufacture. He was under the 
necessity of extemporizing the parts of his machine as 
he best could, and adopting various expedients to over- 
come difficulties as they arose. His tools were imperfect 
and his materials imperfect, and he had no skilled work- 
men to assist him. According to tradition, the first frame 
he made was a twelve gauge, without lead sinkers, and it 
was almost wholly of wood, the needles being also stuck 
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in bits of wood. One of Lee's principal difficulties con- 
sisted in the formation of the stitch, for want of needle 
eyes ; but this he eventually overcame by forming eyes to 
the needles with a three-square file. At length, one diffi- 
culty after another was successfully overcome, and after 
three years' labor the machine was sufficiently complete to 
be fit for use. The quondam 1 curate, full of enthusiasm for 
his art, now began stocking weaving, and he continued to 
work for several years, instructing his brother and several 
of his relations in the practice of the art. 

Having brought his frame to a considerable degree of 
perfection, and being desirous of securing the patronage 
of Queen Elizabeth, whose partiality for knitted silk stock- 
ings was well known, Lee proceeded to London to exhibit 
the loom before her Majesty. He first showed it to sev- 
eral members of the court, and Lee was, through their 
instrumentality, at length admitted to an interview with 
the queen, and worked the machine in her presence. 
Elizabeth, however, did not give him the encouragement 
that he had expected ; and she is said to have opposed the 
invention on the ground that it was calculated to deprive a 
large number of poor people of their employment of hand 
knitting. 

Lee was no more successful in finding other patrons; 
and considering himself and his invention treated with 
contempt, he embraced the offer made to him by Sully, 
the sagacious minister of Henry IV., to proceed to Rouen 2 
and instruct the operatives of that town — then one of the 
most important manufacturing centers of France — in the 
construction and use of the stocking frame. Lee accord- 
ingly transferred himself and his machines to France, in 

1 From a Latin word meaning formerly: a former or sometime clergyman. 

2 About one hundred miles northeast of Paris. 

SELF-HELP — \ 
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1605, taking with him his brother and seven workmen. 
He met with a cordial reception at Rouen, and was pro- 
ceeding with the manufacture of stockings on a large 
scale — having nine of his frames in full work — when 
unhappily ill fortune again overtook him. Henry IV., 
his protector, was murdered by the fanatic Ravaillac, and 
the encouragement and protection which had heretofore 
been extended to him were at once withdrawn. Worn out 
with vexation and grief, this distinguished inventor shortly 
after died at Paris, in a state of extreme poverty and dis- 
tress. 

Lee's brother, and seven of the workmen, succeeded 
in escaping from France with their frames, leaving two 
behind. On James Lee's return to Nottinghamshire, he 
was joined by one Ashton, who had been instructed in the 
art of framework knitting by the inventor himself before 
he left England. These two, with the workmen and their 
frames, began the stocking manufacture, and carried it on 
with considerable success. Their place was favorably situ- 
ated for the purpose, as the sheep pastured in the neigh- 
boring district yielded a kind of wool of the longest staple. 
Ashton is said to have introduced the method of making 
the frames with lead sinkers, which was a great improve- 
ment. The number of looms employed in different parts 
of England gradually increased ; and the machine manu- 
facture of stockings eventually became an important 
branch of the national industry. 

John Heathcoat, the inventor of the bobbin-net machine, 
was the son of a farmer. He was taught to read and 
write at the village school, but was shortly removed from 
it, and was put apprentice to a framesmith in a neighbor- 
ing village. The boy soon learned to handle tools with 
dexterity, and he acquired a minute knowledge of the 
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parts of which the stocking frame was composed, as well 
as of the more intricate warp machine. At his leisure he 
studied how to introduce improvements in them, and as 
early as the age of sixteen he conceived the idea of invent- 
ing a machine by which lace might be made similar to Buck- 
ingham or French lace, then all made by hand. The first 
practical improvement he succeeded in introducing was in 
the warp frame ; when, by means of an ingenious apparatus, 
he succeeded in producing " mitts " of a lacy appearance ; 
and it was this success which determined him to pursue the 
study of mechanical lace-making. The stocking frame had 
already been, in a modified form, applied to the manufac- 
ture of point-net lace, in which the mesh was looped, as in 
a stocking ; but the work was slight and frail, and therefore 
unsatisfactory. Many ingenious Nottingham mechanics 
had during a long succession of years been laboring at the 
problem of inventing a machine by which the mesh of 
threads should be twisted round each other on the forma- 
tion of the net. Some of these men died in poverty, some 
were driven insane, and all alike failed in the object of 
their search. The old warp machine held its ground. 

When a little over twenty-one years of age, Heathcoat 
married, and went to Nottingham in search of work. He 
there found employment as a smith and " setter-up " of 
hosiery and warp frames. He also continued to pursue 
the subject on which his mind had before been occupied, 
and labored to compass the contrivance of a twist traverse 
net machine. He first studied the art of making the 
Buckingham or pillow lace by hand, with the object of 
effecting the same motions by mechanical means. It was 
a long and laborious task, requiring the exercise of great 
perseverance and no little ingenuity. During this time 
his wife was kept in almost as great anxiety as himself. 
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She well knew of his struggles and difficulties, and she 
even began to feel the pressure of poverty on her house- 
hold ; for, while he was laboring at his invention, he was 
frequently under the necessity of laying aside the work 
that brought in the weekly wage. Many years after, when 
all difficulties had been successfully overcome, the conver- 
sation which took place between husband and wife one 
eventful Saturday evening was vividly remembered. 

" Well, John," said the anxious wife, looking in her 
husband's face, " will it work ? " 

" No, Anne," was the sad answer; " I have had to take 
it all in pieces again." 

Though he could still speak hopefully and cheerfully, 
his poor wife could restrain her feelings no longer, but sat 
down and cried bitterly. She had, however, only a few 
more weeks to wait; for success, long labored for and 
richly deserved, came at last ; and a proud and happy man 
was John Heathcoat when he brought home the first 
narrow strip of bobbin net made by his machine, and 
placed it in the hands of his wife. 

As in the case of nearly all inventions which have 
proved productive, Heathcoat's rights as a patentee were 
disputed, and his claims as an inventor called in question. 
On the supposed invalidity of the patent, the lace makers 
boldly adopted the bobbin-net machine, and set the 
inventor at defiance. But other patents were taken out 
for alleged improvements and adaptations ; and it was 
only when these new patentees fell out and went to 
law with each other that Heathcoat's rights became estab- 
lished. One lace manufacturer having brought an action 
against another for an alleged infringement of his patent, 
the jury brought in a verdict for the defendant, in 
which the judge concurred on the ground that both the 
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machines in question were infringements of Heathcoat's 
patent. 

It was on the occasion of this trial that Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who was retained for the defense in the interest of 
Mr. Heathcoat, learned to work the bobbin-net machine 
in order that he might master the details of the invention. 
On reading over his brief, he confessed that he did not 
quite understand the merits of the case ; but, as it seemed 
to him to be one of great importance, he offered to go 
down into the country forthwith and study the machine 
until he understood it; "and then," said he, M I will defend 
you to the best of my ability." He accordingly put him- 
self into that night's mail, 1 and went down to Nottingham 
to get up his case as perhaps counsel never got it up be- 
fore. Next morning the learned sergeant 2 placed himself 
in a lace loom, and he did not leave it until he could deftly 
make a piece of bobbin net with his own hands, and thor- 
oughly understood the principle as well as the details of 
the machine. When the case came on for trial, the learned 
sergeant was enabled to work the model on the table with 
such ease and skill, and to explain the precise nature of 
the invention with such felicitous clearness, as to astonish 
alike judge, jury, and spectators; and the thorough con- 
scientiousness and mastery with which he handled the 
case had, no doubt, its influence upon the decision of the 
court. 

After the trial was over, Mr. Heathcoat, on inquiry, 
found about six hundred machines at work after his patent, 

1 The mail coach of that time. 

2 In England, a lawyer of the highest rank. The order is now practically 
extinct. Sergeants wore a special and distinctive dress, which survives in the 
United States in the flowing silk gowns of the Supreme Court Justices and 
other judges of our higher courts. (Pronounced sar'gent.) 
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and he proceeded to levy royalty 1 upon the owners of 
them, which amounted to a large sum. But the profits 
realized by the manufacturers of lace were very great, and 
the use of the machines rapidly extended ; while the price 
of the articles was materially reduced. 

In 1809 Heathcoat established himself as a lace manu- 
facturer, carrying on a prosperous business for several 
years, giving employment to a large number of operatives 
at wages varying from '£$ to ,£10 a week. Notwithstand- 
ing the great increase in the number of hands employed 
in lace making through the introduction of the new ma- 
chines, it began to be whispered about among the work- 
people that they were superseding labor, and an extensive 
conspiracy was formed for the purpose of destroying them 
wherever found. As early as the year 181 1 disputes arose 
between the masters and men engaged in the stocking and 
lace trades, the result of which was the assembly of a mob 
who proceeded in open day to break the stocking and lace 
frames of the manufacturers. Some of the ringleaders 
having been seized and punished, the disaffected learned 
caution ; but the destruction of the machines was never- 
theless carried on wherever a safe opportunity presented 
itself. As the machines were of so delicate a construction 
that a single blow of a hammer rendered them useless, 
and as the manufacture was carried on for the most part 
in detached buildings, often in private dwellings remote 
from towns, the opportunities of destroying them were 
unusually easy. In the neighborhood of Nottingham, which 
was the focus of turbulence, the machine breakers organ- 

1 In commerce and as in the text, royalty means a duty or sum of money 
paid by a manufacturer to the owner of a patent at a certain rate for each 
article manufactured ; or, a percentage paid to the owner of an article by one 
who hires the use of it. 
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ized themselves in regular bodies, and held nocturnal meet- 
ings at which their plans were arranged. Probably with 
the view of inspiring confidence, they gave out that the^v 
were under the command of a leader named Ned Ludd, or 
General Ludd, and hence their designation of Luddites. 
Under this organization machine breaking was carried on 
with great vigor during the winter of 1811, occasioning 
great distress, and throwing large numbers of work people 
out of employment. Meanwhile, the owners of the frames 
proceeded to remove them from the villages and lone 
dwellings in the country, and brought them into ware- 
houses in the towns for their better protection. 

The Luddites seem to have been encouraged by the 
lenity of the sentences pronounced on such of their con- 
federates as had been apprehended and tried ; and, shortly 
after, the mania broke out afresh, and rapidly extended 
over the northern and midland manufacturing districts. 
The organization became more secret ; an oath was admin- 
istered to the members binding them to obedience to the 
orders issued by the heads of the confederacy ; and the 
betrayal of their designs was decreed to be death. All 
machines were doomed bv them to destruction, whether 
employed in the manufacture of cloth, calico, or lace ; and 
a reign of terror began which lasted for years. Mills were 
boldly attacked by armed rioters, and in many cases they 
were wrecked or burned. It became necessary to guard 
them by soldiers and yeomanry. The masters themselves 
were doomed to death ; many of them were assaulted, and 
some were murdered. At length the law was vigorously 
set in motion ; numbers of the misguided Luddites were ap- 
prehended ; some were executed ; and after several years' 
violent commotion from this cause, the machine-breaking 
riots were at length quelled. 
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Among the numerous manufacturers whose works were 
attacked by the Luddites was the inventor of the bobbin- 
net machine himself. One bright, sunny day, in the sum- 
mer of 1816, a body of rioters entered his factory with 
torches, and set fire to it, destroying thirty-seven lace 
machines, and above ,£10,000 worth of property. Ten of 
the men were apprehended for the felony, 1 and eight of 
them were executed. 

We next turn to a career of a very different kind, that 
of the illustrious but unfortunate Jacquard, whose life also 
illustrates in a remarkable manner the influence which in- 
genious men may exercise upon the industry of a nation. 
Jacquard was the son of a hard-working couple of Lyons. 2 
They were too poor to give him any but the most meager 

1 A felon, from a Latin word meaning a traitor, formerly meant in England 
one who had committed a crime which was punishable by forfeiture of his 
goods. This was in the Middle Ages, when money as such represented less 
than it does to-day, and a man's standing in the community was rather repre- 
sented by other kinds of property. Laws passed in England from time to 
time, however, declared several specific crimes to be felonies, and, as capital 
crimes, to be punishable by death. Among these was the malicious breaking 
of lace and stocking frames; the act of Parliament being passed in 1813. 
« Among other so-called crimes made capital in the course of centuries were 
not only such as murder, arson, forgery, coining, highway robbery, and bur- 
glary, but fraudulent bankruptcy ; stealing horses or deer ; snatching property 
from the hands ; picking pockets ; stealing linen or woolen cloth ; cutting 
down a tree in a garden or orchard. There were numerous anomalies of the 
kind : to steal ready-gathered fruit was felony ; to pluck and steal was only a 
trespass. To break a window pane and take goods out was a capital offense 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, but to break into a house with violence at four 
o'clock in the morning in summer was a misdemeanor. To steal goods from 
a shop without being seen was death; but to take them in view of any one 
was transportation." A hundred years ago 223 crimes were in England pun- 
ishable by death. By 1837 the list of capital offenses had been reduced to 
seven. This reform in the criminal law was owing to the efforts of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and its most striking effect was the marked diminution of crime. 

2 A city of France, capital of the Department of Rhone. 
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education. When he was of age to learn a trade, his 
father placed him with a bookbinder. An old clerk who 
made up the master's accounts gave Jacquard some les- 
sons in mathematics. He very shortly began to display 
a remarkable turn for mechanics, and some of his con- 
trivances quite astonished the old clerk, who advised Jac- 
quard's father to put him to some other trade, in which his 
peculiar abilities might have better scope than in book- 
binding. He was accordingly put apprentice to a cutler ; 
but he was so badly treated by his master that he shortly 
afterward left his employment, on which he was placed 
with a type founder. 

His parents dying, Jacquard found himself in a measure 
compelled to take to his father's two looms and carry on 
the trade of a weaver. He immediately proceeded to im- 
prove the looms, and became so engrossed with his inventions 
that he forgot his work, and very soon found himself at 
the end of his means. He then sold the looms to pay his 
debts, at the same time that he took upon himself the bur- 
den of supporting a wife. He became still poorer, and to 
satisfy his creditors he next sold his cottage. He tried 
to find employment, but in vain, people believing him 
to be an idler, occupied with mere dreams about his in- 
ventions. At length he obtained employment with a line 
maker, in a near-by town, whither he went, his wife re- 
maining at Lyons, earning a precarious living by making 
straw bonnets. 

We hear nothing further of Jacquard for some years, but 
in the interval he seems to have prosecuted his improve- 
ment in the drawloom for the better manufacture of fig- 
ured fabrics; for, in 1790, he brought out his contrivance 
for selecting the warp threads, which, when added to the 
loom, superseded the services of a drawboy. The adoption 
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of this machine was slow but steady, and in ten years after 
its introduction, four thousand of them were found at work 
at Lyons. Jacquard's pursuits were rudely interrupted by 
the Revolution, 1 and in 1792 we find him fighting in the 
ranks of the Lyonnaise Volunteers against the army of the 
Convention. 2 The city was taken ; Jacquard fled and joined 

1 " The cataclysm known as the French Revolution, like other great crises 
in human affairs, was the result of a long series of religious, political, social, 
and economic causes. It had far-reaching consequences, not only throughout 
Kurope, but extending to India and America. In its immediate origin it was 
the passionate protest of a nation long enslaved who could no longer bear 
the intolerable weight of misgovernment. The extended reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth was a gilded tyranny, hollow and extravagant, — 'a despotism 
proudly arrayed in manners, gallantry, splendor, and magnificence, and even 
covered over with the imposing robes of science, literature, and the arts.' 
Dignified ecclesiastics, nobles, a swarm of insolent officials, and a few poets, 
painters, and musicians sauntered through life, hunted, intrigued, gambled, 
amassed wealth, squandered it, and abandoned themselves to dissipation, while 
the millions struggled, starved, perished, and were forgotten. Lyons silk 
weavers, toiling incessantly seventeen hours a day to make rich hangings for 
the palace or costly garments for the court, could earn only a bare living. 
The multitude of workers fed only on black bread. Salt was a monopoly. 
The common necessaries of life were made artificially dear by absurd restric- 
tions on produce and sale. Game laws were mercilessly enforced over wide 
areas. Wolves and wild beasts were rigidly reserved for sport. Agriculture, 
trade, and industry were crippled by excessive taxation ; the people were op- 
pressed and ruined. Law was strained. Justice was denied, or sold." 

2 The National Convention is one of the many names under which the 
" government " met during those stormy times. In May, 1789, the old and 
historic " States-General " convened. This consisted of the " three Estates 
of the Realm " — the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Third Estate or Commons. 
In June the Third Estate seized the reins, proclaimed itself the National 
Assembly, and assumed power. In October, 1 791, the Legislative Assembly 
met. Strife among the factions brought into power in September, 1792, the 
National Convention. The Radicals were now in control. Quickly followed 
the execution of the king and queen, ushering in the Reign of Terror. 

Lyons was one of the cities of France holding for the conservative section 
— the National Assembly. The siege lasted seven weeks and the city was 
taken in October, 1793. 
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the army of the Rhine, 1 where he rose to the rank of ser- 
geant. He might have remained a soldier, but his only 
son having been shot dead at his side, he deserted and 
returned to Lyons to recover his wife. He found her in a 
garret, still employed at her old trade of straw bonnet mak- 
ing. While living in concealment with her, his mind re- 
verted to the inventions over which he had so long brooded 
in former years ; but he had no means wherewith to pros- 
ecute them. Jacquard found it necessary, however, to 
emerge from his hiding place and try to find some employ- 
ment. He succeeded in obtaining it with an intelligent 
manufacturer, and while working by day he went on in- 
venting by night. It had occurred to him that great im- 
provements might still be introduced in looms for figured 
goods, and he incidentally mentioned the subject one day 
to his master, regretting at the same time that his limited 
means prevented him from carrying out his ideas. Happily 
his master appreciated the value of the suggestions, and 
with laudable generosity placed a sum of money at his dis- 
posal, that he might prosecute the proposed improvements 
at his leisure. 

In three months Jacquard had invented a loom to substi- 
tute mechanical action for the irksome and toilsome labor 
of the workman. The loom was exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion of National Industry at Paris, in 1801, and obtained a 
bronze medal. In the following year the Society of Arts in 
London offered a prize for the invention of a machine for 
manufacturing fishing nets and boarding netting 2 for ships. 

1 The army of the Rhine was one of several forces which France put into 
the field to repel invasions from various European powers. 

2 A heavy network of wire or rope stretched around a ship above the rail 
during an engagement to keep off boarders. Of course obsolete now with 
the passing away of the wooden man-of-war. 
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Jacquard heard of this, and while walking one day in the 
fields, according to his custom, he turned the subject over 
in his mind, and contrived the plan of a machine for the 
purpose. His friend, the manufacturer, again furnished 
him with the means of carrying out his idea, and in three 
weeks Jacquard had completed his invention. 

Jacquard's achievement having come to the knowledge of 
the prefect of the department, 1 he was summoned before 
that functionary, and on his explanation of the working of 
the machine, a report on the subject was forwarded to the 
Emperor Napoleon. The inventor was forthwith summoned 
to Paris with his machine, and brought into the presence 
of the Emperor, who received him with the consideration 
due to his genius. The interview lasted two hours, during 
which Jacquard, placed at his ease by the Emperor's affa- 
bility, explained to him the improvements which he pro- 
posed to make in the looms for weaving figured goods. 
The result was, that he was provided with apartments in 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 2 where he had the 
use of the workshop during his stay, and was provided with 
a suitable allowance for his maintenance. 

Installed in the Conservatoire, Jacquard proceeded to 
complete the details of his improved loom. He had the 
advantage of minutely inspecting the various exquisite 
pieces of mechanism contained in that great treasury of 
human ingenuity. Among the machines which more par- 
ticularly attracted his attention, and eventually set him 

1 France is divided into departments, as England is divided into counties, 
and America into states, for the details of administration. The word prefect, 
as applied to the chief officer of a department, is borrowed from the Latin as 
used by Rome, denoting one who has powers of police, municipal regula- 
tions, etc. Such an officer has much more real power than the governor of a 
state in our country. 

2 " The School of Arts and Trades." 
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upon the track of his discovery, was a loom for weaving 
flowered silk, made by Vaucanson, the celebrated automa- 
ton maker. 

Vaucanson was a man of the highest order of con- 
structive genius. The inventive faculty was so strong in 
him that it may almost be said to have amounted to a 
passion, and could not be restrained. The saying that the 
poet is born, not made, applies with equal force to the 
inventor, who, though indebted, like the other, to cul- 
ture and improved opportunities, nevertheless contrives 
and constructs new combinations of machinery mainly 
to gratify his own instinct. This was peculiarly the case 
with Vaucanson ; for his most elaborate works were not 
so much distinguished for their utility as for the curious / 
ingenuity which they displayed. While a mere boy, 
attending Sunday conversations with his mother, he 
amused himself by watching, through the chinks of a 
partition wall, part of the movements of a clock in the 
adjoining apartment. He endeavored to understand them, 
and, by brooding over the subject, after several months 
he discovered the principle of the escapement. 1 

From that time the subject of mechanical invention 
took complete possession of him. With some rude tools 
which he contrived, he made a wooden clock that marked 
the hours with remarkable exactness ; while he made for a 
miniature chapel the figures of some angels which waved 
their wings, and some priests that made several ecclesi- 
astical movements. With the view of executing some 
other automata he had designed, he proceeded to study 

1 "The contrivance in a timepiece which connects the train of wheelwork 
with the pendulum or balance, giving to the latter the impulse by which it is 
kept in vibration — so called because it allows a tooth to escape from a pallet 
at each vibration." 
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anatomy, music, and mechanics, which occupied him for 
several years. The sight of a statue, " The Flute Player," 
in the gardens of the Tuileries 1 inspired him with the 
resolution to invent a similar figure that should play ; and 
after several years' study and labor, though struggling 
with illness, he succeeded in accomplishing his object. 
He next produced a flageolet player, which was succeeded 
by a duck — the most ingenious of his contrivances — 
which swam, dabbled, drank, and quacked like a real 
duck. He next invented an asp, employed in the tragedy 
of "Cldopatre " 2 which hissed and darted at the bosom of 
the actress. 

Vaucanson, however, did not confine himself merely to 
the making of automata. He had been appointed inspector 
of the silk manufactories of France ; and he was no sooner 
in office than with his usual irrepressible instinct to invent 
he proceeded to introduce improvements in silk machinery. 
One of these was his mill for thrown silk, which so ex- 
cited the anger of the Lyons operatives, who feared the 
loss of employment through its means, that they pelted 
him with stones and had nearly killed him. He neverthe- 
less went on inventing, and next produced a machine for 
weaving flowered silks, with a contrivance for giving a 

1 The palace of the Tuileries (twel're), from a French word meaning tile 
kilns (kil), was formerly a royal residence in Paris. The gardens attached to 
the palace were famous for their beauty. 

2 The tragedy of Cleopatra alluded to was written by a French author, 
J. F. Marmontel, in 1750. The story that the queen of Egypt killed herself 
by having a poisonous snake bite her is probably fiction. The snake was the 
emblem of Egyptian royalty, and has been used as the instrument of death 
by all who have written on the subject. Several French and two great Eng- 
lish poets, Shakespeare and Dryden, have written on this theme. Shake- 
speare's portrait of Cleopatra is one of the greatest creations in literature. 
Dryden's play was written in 1682 and called .-/// for Love, or The World Well 
Lost. 
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dressing to the thread, so as to render that of each bobbin 
or skein of an equal thickness. 

When Vaucanson died in 1782, after a long illness, he 
bequeathed his collection of machines to the queen, who 
seems to have set but small value on them, and they were 
shortly after dispersed. But his machine for weaving 
flowered silks was happily preserved in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, and there Jacquard found it among 
the many curious and interesting articles in the collection. 
It • proved of the utmost value to him, for it immediately 
set him on the track of the principal modification which 
he introduced in his improved loom. 

One of the chief features of Vaucanson's machine was a 
pierced cylinder, which, according to the holes it presented 
when revolved, regulated the movement of certain needles, 
and caused the threads of the warp to deviate in such a 
manner as to produce a given design, though only of a 
simple character. Jacquard eagerly seized upon the sug- 
gestion, and, with the genius of the true inventor, at once 
proceeded to improve upon it. At the end of a month his 
weaving machine was completed. To the cylinder of Vau- 
canson he added an endless piece of pasteboard pierced 
with a number of holes, through which the threads of the 
warp were presented to the weaver ; while another piece 
of mechanism indicated to the workman the color of the 
shuttle which he ought to throw. The first use Jacquard 
made of his new loom was to weave with it several yards 
of rich stuff which he presented to the Empress Josephine. 
Napoleon was highly gratified with the result of the in- 
ventor's labors, and ordered a number of the looms to be 
constructed by the best workmen, after Jacquard's model, 
and presented to him ; after which he returned to Lyons. 

There he experienced the frequent fate of inventors. 
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He was regarded by his townsmen as an enemy; the 
workmen looked upon the new loom as fatal to their trade, 
and feared lest it should at once take the bread from their 
mouths. A tumultuous meeting was held, when it was 
determined to destroy the machines. This was, however, 
prevented by the military. But Jacquard was denounced 
and hanged in effigy. The Conseil des Prud'hommes 1 
in vain endeavored to allay the excitement, and they were 
themselves denounced. At length, carried away by the 
popular impulse, the Prud'hommes, most of whom had 
been workmen and sympathized with the class, had one 
of Jacquard's looms carried off and publicly broken in 
pieces. Riots followed, in one of which Jacquard was 
dragged along the quay by an infuriated mob intending 
to drown him, but he was rescued. 

The great value of the Jacquard loom, however, could 
not be denied, and its success was only a question of time. 
Jacquard was urged by some English silk manufacturers 
to pass over into England and settle there. But notwith- 
standing the harsh and cruel treatment he had received 
at the hands of his townspeople, his patriotism was too 
strong to permit him to accept their offer. The English 
manufacturers, however, adopted his loom. Then it was, 
and only then, that Lyons, threatened to be beaten out of 
the field, adopted it with eagerness ; and before long the 
Jacquard machine was employed in nearly all kinds of 
weaving. The result proved that the fears of the work 
people had been entirely unfounded. Instead of diminish- 
ing employment, the Jacquard loom increased it at least 
tenfold. 

As for Jacquard himself, the rest of his life passed 
peacefully, excepting that the work people who dragged 

1 ■ Advisory Board of the Leaders, " — the city council of Lyons. 
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him along the quay to drown him were shortly after found 
eager to bear him in triumph along the same route in 
celebration of his birthday. But his modesty would not 
permit him to take part in such a demonstration. The 
Municipal Council of Lyons proposed to him that he 
should devote himself to improving his machine for the 
benefit of the local industry, to which Jacquard agreed in 
consideration of a moderate pension, the amount of which 
was fixed by himself. After perfecting his invention, ac- 
cordingly, he retired at sixty to end his days at Oullins, 
his father's native place. It was there that he received, 
in 1820, the decoration of the Legion of Honor; 1 and it 
was there that he died and was buried in 1834. A statue 
was erected to his memory, but his relatives remained in 
poverty ; and twenty years after his death, his two nieces 
were under the necessity of selling for a few hundred 
francs the gold medal bestowed upon their uncle by Louis 
XVIII. "Such," says a French writer, "was the grati- 
tude of the manufacturing interests of Lyons to the man 
to whom it owes so large a portion of its splendor." 

It is at the price of lives such as these that the wonders 
of civilization are achieved. 

1 An order of reward instituted by Napoleon in 1802. The distinction was 
much coveted. It survives to this day, but in modified form. 
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THREE GREAT POTTERS — PALISSY, BOTTGHER, WEDGWOOD 

"Patience is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude, and the rarest 
too. . . . Patience lies at the root of all pleasures, as well as of all powers. 
Hope herself ceases to be happiness when Impatience companions her." 

— John Rlskin. 

It so happens that the history of pottery furnishes 
some of the most remarkable instances of patient per- 
severance to be found in the whole range of biography. 
Of these we select three of the most striking, as exhibited 
in the lives of Bernard Palissy, the Frenchman ; Johann 
Friedrich Bottgher, the German ; and Josiah Wedgwood, 
the Englishman. 

Though the art of making common vessels of clay was 
known to most of the ancient nations, that of manufac- 
turing enameled earthenware was much less common. It 
was, however, practiced by the ancient Etruscans, speci- 
mens of whose ware are still to be found in antiquarian 
collections. But it became a lost art, and was only 
recovered at a comparatively recent date. The Etruscan 
ware was very valuable in ancient times, a vase being 
worth its weight in gold in the time of Augustus. The 
Moors seem to have preserved amongst them a knowledge 
of the art, which they were found practicing in the island 
of Majorca 1 when it was taken by the Pisans 2 in 1115. 

1 As its name implies, the largest of the Balearic Islands, in the Mediter- 
ranean, off the east coast of Spain. 

2 Pisa is in northwestern Tuscany, in Italy, and at the time mentioned 
in the text was an independent republic. The astronomer Galileo was horn in 
Pisa. 

SO 
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Among the spoil carried away were many plates of Moorish 
earthenware, which, in token of triumph, were embedded 
in the walls of several of the ancient churches of Pisa, 
where they are to be seen to this day. About two cen- 
turies later the Italians began to make an imitation 
enameled ware, which they named Majolica, after the 
Moorish place of manufacture. 

The reviver or rediscoverer of the art of enameling 
in Italy was Luca della Robbia, a Florentine sculptor. 
Vassari describes him as a man of indefatigable per- 
severance, working with his chisel ail day and practicing 
drawing during the greater part of the night. He pur- 
sued the latter art with so much assiduity, that when 
'working late, to prevent his feet from freezing with the 
cold, he was accustomed to provide himself with a basket 
of shavings, in which he placed them to keep himself warm 
and enable him to proceed with his drawings. 

But Luca, notwithstanding all his application and in- 
dustry, did not succeed in earning enough money by sculp- 
ture to enable him to live by the art, and the idea occurred 
to him that he might nevertheless be able to pursue his 
modeling in some material more facile and less dear than 
marble. Hence it was that he began to make his models 
in clay, and to endeavor by experiment so to coat and bake 
the clay as to render those models durable. After many 
trials he at length discovered a method of covering the 
clay with a material which, when exposed to the intense 
heat of a furnace, became converted into an almost imper- 
ishable enamel. He afterwards made the further discov- 
ery of a method of imparting color to the enamel, thus 
greatly adding to its beauty. 

The fame of Luca's work extended throughout Europe, 
and specimens of his art became widely diffused. Many 
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of them were sent into France and Spain, where they 
were greatly prized. At that time coarse brown jars and 
pipkins 1 were almost the only articles of earthenware 
produced in France ; and this continued to be the case, 
with comparatively small improvement, until the time of 
Palissy — a man who toiled and fought against stupendous 
difficulties with a heroism that sheds a glow almost of 
romance over the events of his checkered life. 

Bernard Palissy is supposed to have been born in the 
south of France, about the year 1510. His father was 
probably a worker in glass, to which trade Bernard was 
brought up. His parents were poor people — too poor to 
give him the benefit of any school education. " I had no 
other books," said he afterwards, " than heaven and earth,' 
which are open to all." He learned, however, the art of 
glass painting, to which he added that of drawing, and 
afterwards reading and writing. 

When about eighteen years old, the glass trade be- 
coming decayed, Palissy left his fathers house, with his 
wallet on his back, and went out into the world to search 
whether there was any place in it for him. He worked at 
his trade where he could find employment, and occasion- 
ally occupying part of his time in land measuring. Then 
he traveled northwards, sojourning for various periods at 
different places in France and Germany. 

Thus Palissy occupied about ten more years of his life, 
after which he married, and ceased from his wanderings, 
settling down to practice glass painting and land measur- 
ing at the small town of Saintes. 2 There children were 
born to him ; and not only his responsibilities but his ex- 
penses increased, while, do what he could, his earnings 

1 Small earthenware boilers. 

2 In southwestern France, near the Bay of Biscay. 
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remained too small for his needs. It was therefore neces- 
sary for him to bestir himself. Probably he felt capable 
of better things than drudging in an employment so preca- 
rious as glass painting ; hence he was induced to turn his 
attention to the kindred art of painting and enameling 
earthenware. Yet on this subject he was wholly ignorant ; 
for he had never seen earth baked before he began his 
operations. He had therefore everything to learn by him- 
self, without any helper. But he was full of hope, eager 
to learn, of unbounded perseverance and inexhaustible 
patience. 

It was the sight of an elegant cup of Italian manufac- 
ture — most probably one of Luca della Robbia's make 
— which first set Palissy a-thinking about the new art. 
A circumstance so apparently insignificant would have 
produced no effect upon an ordinary mind, or even upon 
Palissy himself at an ordinary time ; but occurring as it did 
when he was meditating a change of calling, he at once 
became inflamed with the desire of imitating it. The 
sight of this cup disturbed his whole existence ; and the 
determination to discover the enamel with which it was 
glazed thenceforward possessed him like a passion. Had 
he been a single man he might have traveled into Italy in 
search of the secret ; but he was bound to his wife and 
children, and could not leave them ; so he remained by 
their side, groping in the dark, in the hope of finding out 
the process of making and enameling earthenware. 

At first he could merely guess the materials of which 
the enamel was composed, and he proceeded to try all 
manner of experiments to ascertain what they really were. 
He pounded all the substances which he supposed were 
likely to produce it. Then he bought common earthen 
pots, broke them into pieces, and, spreading his compounds 
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over them, subjected them to the heat of a furnace which 
he erected for the purpose of baking them. His experi- 
ments failed; and the results were broken pots and a 
waste of fuel, drugs, time, and labor. Women do not 
readily sympathize with experiments whose only tangible 
effect is to dissipate the means of buying clothes and food 
for their children ; and Palissy's wife could not be recon- 
ciled to the purchase of more earthen pots, which seemed 
to her to be bought only to be broken. Yet she must 
needs submit ; for Palissy had become thoroughly possessed 
by the determination to master the secret of the enamel, 
and would not leave it alone. 

For many successive months and years Palissy pursued 
his experiments. The first furnace having proved a failure, 
he proceeded to erect another out of doors. There he 
burned more wood, spoiled more drugs and pots, and lost 
more time, until poverty stared him and his family in the 
face. " Thus," said he, " I fooled away several years, with 
sorrow and sighs, because I could not at all arrive at my 
intention." In the intervals of his experiments he occasion- 
ally worked at his former callings — painting on glass, 
drawing portraits, and measuring land ; but his earnings 
from these sources were very small. At length he was no 
longer able to carry on his experiments in his own furnace 
because of the heavy cost of fuel; but he bought more 
potsherds, 1 broke them up as before into three or four 
hundred pieces, and, covering them with chemicals, carried 
them to a tile-work a league and a half distant from Saintes, 
there to be baked in an ordinary furnace. After the oper- 
ation he went to see the pieces taken out; and to his 
dismay, all of the experiments were failures. But, though 

1 Technically, a piece or fragment of a broken pot. " And he took him a 
potsherd to scrape himself withal." — Job ii. 8. 
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disappointed, he was not yet defeated ; for he determined 
on the very spot to "begin afresh." 

His business as a land measurer called him away for a 
brief season from the pursuit of his experiments. In con- 
formity with an edict of the state, it became necessary to 
survey the salt marshes in his neighborhood for the purpose 
of levying the land tax. Palissy was employed to make 
this survey and prepare the requisite map. The work 
occupied him some time, and he was doubtless well paid for 
it ; but no sooner was it completed than he proceeded, with 
redoubled zeal, to follow up his old investigations " in the 
track of the enamels." He began by breaking three dozen 
new earthen pots, the pieces of which he covered with 
different materials which he had compounded, and then 
took them to a neighboring glass furnace to be baked. 
The results gave him a glimmer of hope. The greater 
heat of the glass furnace had melted some of the com- 
pounds ; but though Palissy searched diligently for the 
white enamel he could find none. 

For two more years he went on experimenting without 
any satisfactory result, until the proceeds of his survey of 
the salt marshes having become nearly spent, he was re- 
duced to poverty again. But he resolved to make a last 
great effort ; and he began by breaking more pots than 
ever. More than three hundred pieces of pottery covered 
with his compounds were sent to the glass furnace ; and 
thither he himself went to watch the results of the baking. 
Four hours passed, during which he watched, and then 
the furnace was opened. The material on one only of the 
three hundred pieces of potsherd had melted, and it was 
taken out to cool. As it hardened it grew white — white 
and polished ! The piece of potsherd was covered with 
white enamel, described by Palissy as " singularly beautiful." 
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And beautiful it must no doubt have been in his eyes after 
all his weary waiting. He ran home with it to his wife, feel- 
ing himself, as he expressed it, quite a new creature. But 
the prize was not yet won — far from it. The partial suc- 
cess of this intended last effort merely had the effect of luring 
him on to a succession of further experiments and failures. 

In order that he might complete the invention, which 
he now believed to be at hand, he resolved to build for 
himself a glass furnace near his dwelling, where he might 
carry on his operations in secret. He proceeded to build 
the furnace with his own hands, carrying the bricks from 
the brickfield upon his back. He was bricklayer, laborer, 
and all. From seven to eight more months passed. At 
last the furnace was built and ready for use. Palissy had 
in the meantime fashioned a number of vessels of clay in 
readiness for the laying on of the enamel. After being 
subjected to a preliminary process of baking, they were 
covered with an enamel compound, and again placed in 
the furnace for the grand crucial experiment. Although 
his means were nearly exhausted, Palissy had been for 
some time accumulating a great store of fuel for the final 
effort, and he thought it was enough. At last the fire was 
lit and the operation proceeded. All day he sat by the 
furnace, feeding it with fuel. He sat there watching 
and feeding all through the long night. But the enamel 
did not melt. The sun rose upon his labors. His wife 
brought him a portion of the scanty morning meal — for 
he would not stir from the furnace, into which he con- 
tinued from time to time to heave more fuel. The 
second day passed, and still the enamel did not melt. 
The sun set, and another night passed. The pale, 
haggard, unshorn, baffled, yet not beaten Palissy sat 
by his furnace eagerly looking for the melting of the 
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enamel. A third day and night passed — a fourth, a fifth, 
and even a sixth — yes, for six long days and nights did 
the unconquerable Palissy watch and toil, fighting against 
hope ; and still the enamel would not melt. 

It then occurred to him that there might be some defect 
in the materials for the enamel — perhaps something want- 
ing in the flux ; so he set to work to pound and compound 
fresh materials for a new experiment. Thus two or three 
more weeks passed. But how to buy more pots ? — for 
those which he had made with his own hands for the pur- 
poses of the first experiment were by long baking irretriev- 
ably spoiled for the purposes of the second. His money 
was now all spent ; but he could borrow. His character 
was still good, though his wife and the neighbors thought 
him foolishly wasting his means in futile experiments. 
Nevertheless he succeeded. He borrowed sufficient from 
a friend to enable him to buy more fuel and more pots, and 
he was again ready for a further experiment. The pots 
were covered with the new compound, placed in the fur- 
nace, and the fire was again lit. 

It was the last and most desperate experiment of the 
whole. The fire blazed up, the heat became intense ; but 
still the enamel did not melt. The fuel began to run short ! 
How to keep up the fire ? There were the garden palings : 
these would burn. They must be sacrificed rather than 
that the great experiment should fail. The garden palings 
were pulled up and cast into the furnace. They were 
burnt in vain ! The enamel had not yet melted. Ten 
minutes' more heat might do it. Fuel must be had at what- 
ever cost. There remained the household furniture and 
shelving. A crashing noise was heard in the house ; and 
amidst the screams of his wife and children, who now 
feared Palissy's reason was giving way, the tables were 
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seized, broken up, and heaved into the furnace. The en- 
amel had not melted yet ! Another noise of the wrenching 
of timber was heard within the house, and the shelves were 
torn down and hurled into the fire. Wife and children then 
rushed from the house, and went frantically through the 
town, calling out that poor Palissy had gone mad, and was 
breaking up his very furniture for firewood ! 

For an entire month his shirt had not been off his back, 
and he was utterly worn out — wasted with toil, anxiety, 
watching, and want of food. He was in debt, and seemed 
on the verge of ruin. But he had at length mastered the 
secret ; for the last great burst of heat had melted the 
enamel. The common brown household jars, when taken 
out of the furnace after it had become cool, were found 
covered with a white glaze ! For this he could endure re- 
proach, contumely, and scorn, and wait patiently for the 
opportunity of putting his discovery into practice as better 
days came round. 

Palissy next hired a potter to make some earthen ves- 
sels after the designs which he furnished ; while he him- 
self proceeded to model some medallions in clay for the 
purpose of enameling them. But how to maintain him- 
self and his family until the wares were made and ready 
for sale ? Fortunately there remained one man in Saintes 
who still believed in the integrity, if not in the judgment, 
of Palissy — an innkeeper, who agreed to feed and lodge 
him for six months, while he went on with his manufacture. 
As for the working potter whom he had hired, Palissy soon 
found that he could not pay him the stipulated wages. 
Having already stripped his dwelling, he could but strip him- 
self : and he accordingly parted with some of his clothes to 
the potter in part payment of the wages which he owed him. 

Palissy next erected an improved furnace, but he was so 
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unfortunate as to build part of the inside with flints. When 
it was heated these flints cracked and burst, and the spicu- 
lae 1 were scattered over the pieces of pottery, sticking 
to them. Though the enamel came out right, the work 
was irretrievably spoiled, and thus six more months' labor 
was lost. Persons were found willing to buy the articles at 
a low price, notwithstanding the injury they had sustained ; 
but Palissy would not sell them, considering that to have 
done so would be to " decry and abase his honor " ; and 
so he broke in pieces the entire batch. 

At this stage of his affairs, Palissy became melancholy 
and almost hopeless, and seems to have all but broken 
down. He wandered gloomily about the fields near Saintes, 
his clothes hanging in tatters, and himself worn to a skele- 
ton. In a curious passage in his writings he describes how 
that the calves of his legs had disappeared, and were no 
longer able with the help of garters to hold up his stock- 
ings, which fell about his heels when he walked. The 
family continued to reproach him for his recklessness, and 
his neighbors cried shame upon him for his obstinate folly. 
So he returned for a time to his former calling ; and after 
about a year's diligent labor, during which he earned 
bread for his household and somewhat recovered his 
character among his neighbors, he again resumed his 
darling enterprise. But though he had already spent 
about ten years in the search for the enamel, it cost him 
nearly eight more years of experimental plodding before 
he perfected his invention. He gradually learned dexterity 
and certainty of result by experience, gathering practical 
knowledge out of many failures. Every mishap was a 
fresh lesson to him, teaching him something new about 

1 The Latin word, spiatlum, means a little point, a dart. From this the 
word in the text is clear, — minute points sticking to the surface of the pottery. 
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the nature of enamels, the qualities of argillaceous 1 earths, 
the tempering of clays, and the construction and manage- 
ment of furnaces. 

At last, after about sixteen years' labor, Palissy took 
heart, and called himself Potter. These sixteen years had 
been his term of apprenticeship to the art, during which 
he had wholly to teach himself, beginning at the very be- 
ginning. He was now able to sell his wares and thereby 
maintain his family in comfort. But he never rested sat- 
isfied with what he had accomplished. He proceeded 
from one step of improvement to another ; always aiming 
at the greatest perfection possible. He studied natural 
objects for patterns, and with such success that the great 
Buffon spoke of him as "so great a naturalist as Nature 
only can produce." 

Besides carrying on the manufacture of pottery, with 
the aid of his two sons, Palissy, during the latter part of 
his life, wrote and published several books on the potter's 
art, with a view to the instruction of his countrymen, and 
in order that they might avoid the many mistakes which 
he himself had made. He also wrote on agriculture, on 
fortification, and natural history, on which latter subject 
he even delivered lectures to a limited number of persons. 
He waged war against astrology, alchemy, witchcraft, and 
like impostures. This stirred up against him many ene- 
mies, who pointed the finger at him as a heretic, and he 
was arrested and imprisoned in the Bastile. 2 He was now 
an old man of seventy-eight, trembling on the verge of the 

1 Of the nature of clay; consisting of or containing clay. The noun is 
argil, in French argt/e, in Latin argilla, meaning white clay. 

2 The Bastile was a celebrated state prison in Paris, begun in 1370. It had 
a varied history, and was demolished in 1790, one year after it was captured 
by the Paris mob at the beginning of the French Revolution. The word 
means a tower, a fortress. 
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grave, but his spirit was as brave as ever. He was threat- 
ened with death unless he recanted ; but he was as obsti- 
nate in holding to his opinions as he had been in hunting 
out the secret of the enamel. The king even went to see 
him in prison. 

" My good man," said the king, " you have now served 
my mother and myself for forty-five years. We have put 
up with your disregard for the true religion amidst fires and 
massacres; now I am so pressed by the Guise 1 party as 
well as by my own people, that I am constrained to leave 
you in the hands of your enemies, and to-morrow you will 
be burned unless you become converted." 

"Sire," 2 answered the unconquerable old man, "I am 
ready to give my life for the glory of God. You have said 
many times that you have pity on me ; and now I have 
pity on you, who have pronounced the words / am con- 
strained/ It is not spoken like a king ; it is what you, and 
those who constrain you, the Guisards and all your people, 
can never effect upon me, for I know how to die." 

Palissy did indeed die shortly after, a martyr, though 
not at the stake. He died in the Bastile, after enduring 
about a year's imprisonment — there peacefully terminat- 
ing a life distinguished for heroic labor, extraordinary en- 
durance, inflexible rectitude, and the exhibition of many 
rare and noble virtues. 

The life of John Frederick Bottgher, the inventor oi 
hard porcelain, presents a remarkable contrast to that of 

1 The Dukes of Guise were at the head of the Catholic party in France 
during the wars between the people of that faith and the Protestants or 
Huguenots. The chief of the house at the time mentioned in the text was 
the third duke, born in 1550 and assassinated in 1588. 

3 The word sire originally meant an older person, but is now used only in 
addressing a sovereign. Our sir is short for sire. 
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Palissy ; though it also contains many points of singular 
and almost romantic interest. Bottgher was born in 1685, 
and at twelve years of age was placed apprentice with an 
apothecary at Berlin. He seems to have been early fas- 
cinated by chemistry, and occupied most of his leisure in 
making experiments. These for the most part tended in 
one direction — the art of converting common metals into 
gold. At the end of several years, Bottgher pretended to 
have discovered the universal solvent of the alchemists, 
and professed that he had made gold by its means. He 
exhibited its powers before his master, the apothecary 
Zorn, and by some trick or other succeeded in making him 
and several other witnesses believe that he had actually 
converted copper into gold. 

The news spread abroad that the apothecary's apprentice 
had discovered the grand secret, and crowds collected about 
the shop to get a sight of the wonderful young "gold cook." 
The king himself expressed a wish to see and converse 
with him, and when he was presented with a piece of the 
gold pretended to have been converted from copper, he 
was so dazzled with the prospect of securing an infinite 
quantity of it, that he determined to secure Bottgher and 
employ him to make gold for him within the strong fortress 
of Spandau. But the young apothecary, suspecting the 
king's intention, and probably fearing detection, at once 
resolved on flight, and he succeeded in getting across the 
frontier into Saxony. 

A reward of a thousand thalers 1 was offered for Bott- 
gher's apprehension, but in vain. He arrived at Witten- 
berg, 2 and appealed for protection to the Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick Augustus I. (king of Poland). Frederick was 

1 A coin worth in our money 73 cents. 

2 A German university town, sixty miles southwest of Berlin. 
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himself very much in want of money at the time, and he 
was overjoyed at the prospect of obtaining gold in any 
quantity by the aid of the young alchemist. Bottgher was 
accordingly conveyed in secret to Dresden, 1 accompanied 
by a royal escort. He had scarcely left Wittenberg when 
a battalion of Prussian grenadiers appeared before the gates 
demanding the gold maker's extradition. But it was too 
late : Bottgher had already arrived in Dresden, where he 
was treated with every consideration, though strictly watched 
and kept under guard. 

The elector, however, must needs leave him there for a 
time, having to depart forthwith to Poland, then almost 
in a state of anarchy. But, impatient for gold, he wrote 
Bottgher from Warsaw, urging him to communicate the 
secret, so that he himself might practice the art of com- 
mutation. The young " gold cook," thus pressed, forwarded 
to Frederick a small vial containing " a reddish fluid," 
which, it was asserted, changed all metals, when in a 
molten state, into gold. This important vial was taken in 
charge by the Prince Fiirst von Furstenburg, who hurried 
with it to Warsaw. Arrived there, it was determined to 
make immediate trial of the process. The king and the 
prince locked themselves up in a secret chamber of the 
palace, girt themselves about with leather aprons, and 
like true " gold cooks " set to work melting copper in a 
crucible and afterwards applying to it the red fluid of Bott- 
gher. But the result was unsatisfactory ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all that they could do, the copper obstinately remained 
copper. On referring to the alchemist's instructions, how- 
ever, the king found that, to succeed with the process, it 
was necessary that the fluid should be used " in great purity 
of heart " ; and as his Majesty was conscious of having spent 

1 The capital of Saxony, one hundred miles south of Berlin. 
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the evening in very bad company, he attributed the failure 
of the experiment to that cause. A second trial was fol- 
lowed by no better results, and then the king became 
furious. 

Frederick Augustus now resolved on forcing Bottgher 
to disclose the golden secret, as the only means of relief 
from his urgent pecuniary difficulties. The alchemist, 
hearing of the royal intention, again determined to fly. He 
succeeded in escaping his guard, and, after three days' 
travel, arrived at Ens, 1 in Austria, where he thought him- 
self safe. The agents of the elector were, however, at his 
heels ; they had tracked him to the " Golden Stag," which 
they surrounded, and, seizing him in his bed, notwithstand- 
ing his resistance and appeals to the Austrian authorities 
for help, they carried him by force to Dresden. From 
this time he was more strictly watched than ever, and 
he was shortly after transferred to the strong fortress of 
Konigstein. It was communicated to him that the royal 
exchequer was completely empty, and that ten regiments 
of Poles in arrears of pay were waiting for his gold. The 
king himself visited him, and told him in a severe tone 
that if he did not at once proceed to make gold, he would 
be hanged. 

Years passed, and still Bottgher made no gold ; but he 
was not hanged. It was reserved for him to make a more 
important discovery than the conversion of copper into 
gold, namely, the conversion of clay into porcelain. Some 
rare specimens of this ware had been brought by the 
Portuguese from China, which were sold for more than 
their weight in gold. Bottgher was first induced to turn 
his attention to the subject by Walter von Tschirnhaus, a 
maker of optical instruments, also an alchemist. He very 

1 Seventy-five miles due west from Vienna. 
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sensibly said to Bottgher, still in fear of the gallows, " If 
you can't make gold, try and do something else; make 
porcelain." 

The alchemist acted on the hint, and began his experi- 
ments, working night and day. He prosecuted his investi- 
gations for a long time with great assiduity, but without 
success. At length some red clay, brought to him for the 
purpose of making his crucibles, set him on the right track. 
He found that this clay, when submitted to a high tempera- 
ture, became vitrified and retained its shape ; and that its 
texture resembled that of porcelain, excepting in color and 
opacity. He had, in fact, accidentally discovered red por- 
celain, and he proceeded to manufacture it and sell it as 
porcelain. 

Bottgher was, however, well aware that the white color 
was an essential property of true porcelain ; and he there- 
fore prosecuted his experiments in the hope of discovering 
the secret. Several years thus passed, but without suc- 
cess; until again accident stood his friend, and helped 
him to a knowledge of the art of making white porcelain. 
One day, in the year 1707, he found his peruke unusu- 
ally heavy, and asked of his valet the reason. The answer 
was, that it was owing to the powder with which the wig 
was dressed, which consisted of a kind of earth then much 
used for hair powder. Bottgher's quick imagination seized 
upon the idea. This white earthy powder might possibly 
be the very earth of which he was in search — at all events 
the opportunity must not be let slip of ascertaining what 
it really was. He was rewarded for his painstaking care 
and watchfulness ; for he found, on experiment, that the 
principal ingredient of the hair powder consisted of kaolin} 

1 A very pure white clay. It is chiefly from the decomposition of common 
feldspar, a name given to a group of minerals which form essential parts of 
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the want of which had so long formed an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of his inquiries. 

This discovery, in Bottgher's intelligent hands, led to 
great results, and proved of far greater importance than 
the discovery of the philosopher's stone 1 would have been. 
In October, 1707, he presented his first piece of porcelain 
to the elector, who was greatly pleased with it; and it 
was resolved that Bottgher should be furnished with the 
means necessary for perfecting his invention. Having 
obtained a skilled workman from Delft, 2 he began to burn 
porcelain with great success. He now entirely abandoned 
alchemy for pottery, but was, however, still under strict 
surveillance, for fear lest he should communicate his secret 
to others or escape the elector's control. The new work- 
shops and furnaces which were erected for him were 
guarded by troops night and day, and six superior officers 
were made responsible for the personal security of the 
potter. 

Bottgher's further experiments with his new furnaces 
proving very successful, and the porcelain which rje manu- 
factured being found to fetch large prices, it was next 
determined to establish a royal manufactory of porcelain. 
The manufacture of delft ware was known to have greatly 
enriched Holland. Why should not the manufacture of 
porcelain equally enrich the elector? Accordingly, a de- 
some rocks, as granite. One of the words in our language taken from the 
Chinese (ka o ling). 

1 An imaginary stone which the alchemists tried to find as a help in mak- 
ing gold of brass and other metals. Also by some said to be a red powder 
which would drive off the impurities in base metals. Allied to the elixir of 
life, a drug which was supposed to give perpetual life and health. 

2 A town in Holland located within five miles of The Hague. The great 
lawyer Grotius was born at Delft, and William the Silent was assassinated there 
in 1584. 
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cree went forth, dated the 23d of January, 17 10, for the 
establishment of "a large manufactory of porcelain." In 
this decree, which was translated into Latin, French, and 
Dutch, and distributed by the ambassadors of the elector 
at all the European courts, Frederick Augustus set forth 
that to promote the welfare of Saxony he had " directed 
his attention to the subterranean treasures " of the coun- 
try, and having employed some able persons in the inves- 
tigation, they had succeeded in manufacturing " a sort of 
red vessels far superior to the Indian 1 terra sigillata 2 ; as 
also " colored ware and plates which may be cut, ground, 
and polished, and are quite equal to Indian vessels," and 
finally that " specimens of white porcelain " had already 
been obtained, and it was hoped that this quality, too, 
would soon be manufactured in considerable quantities. 
The royal decree concluded by inviting "foreign artists 
and handicraft-men" to come to Saxony and engage as 
assistants in the new factory, at high wages, and under the 
patronage of the king. This royal edict probably gives 
the best account of the actual state of Bottgher's invention 
at the time. 

It has been stated in German publications that Bottgher, 
for the great services rendered by him to the elector and 
to Saxony, was made manager of the royal porcelain 
works, and further promoted to the dignity of baron. 

1 The whole of the Chinese and Japanese porcelain was formerly known as 
Indian porcelain — probably because it was first brought by the Portuguese 
from India to Europe, after the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco 
da Gama. 

2 "The marked (or stamped) earthenware of the East." Decorated by 
means of stamps or dies — said only of pottery. The word is from the Latin, 
sigilla'ria, a plural noun from a word meaning a seal. These were little 
figures of earthenware sold or given away on the last two days of one of the 
great Roman festivals, — the Saturnalia. 
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Doubtless he deserved these honors; but his treatment 
was of an altogether different character, for it was shabby, 
cruel, and inhuman. Two royal officials were put over his 
head as directors of the factory, while he himself only held 
the position of foreman of potters, and at the same time 
was detained as the king's prisoner. During the erection 
of the factory at Meissen, while his assistance was still 
indispensable, he was conducted by soldiers to and from 
Dresden ; and even after the works were finished, he was 
locked up nightly in his room. All this preyed upon his 
mind, and in repeated letters to the king he sought to 
obtain mitigation of his fate. Some of these letters are 
very touching. " I will devote my whole soul to the art 
of making porcelain," he writes on one occasion, " I will 
do more than any inventor ever did before ; only give me 
liberty, liberty ! " 

To these appeals the king turned a deaf ear. He was 
ready to spend money and grant favors; but liberty he 
would not give. He regarded Bottgher as his slave. In 
this position the persecuted man kept on working for some 
time, till, at the end of a year or two, he grew negligent. 
Disgusted with the world and with himself, he took to 
drinking. Such is the force of example, that it no sooner 
became known that Bottgher had betaken himself to this 
vice, than the greater number of the workmen at the 
Meissen factory became drunkards too. Quarrels and 
fightings without end were the consequence, so that the 
troops were frequently called upon to interfere and keep 
peace. After a while, the whole of them, more than three 
hundred, were shut up in the Albrechtsburg, and treated 
as prisoners of state. 

Bottgher at last fell seriously ill, and in May, 171 3, his 
dissolution was hourly expected. The king, alarmed at 
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losing so valuable a slave, now gave him permission to 
take carriage exercise under a guard ; and having some- 
what recovered, he was allowed occasionally to go to 
Dresden. In a letter written by the king in April, 1714, 
Bbttgher was promised his full liberty ; but the offer came 
too late. Broken in body and in mind, alternately work- 
ing and drinking, though with occasional gleams of nobler 
intention, and suffering under constant ill-health, the re- 
sult of his enforced confinement, Bottgher lingered on for 
a few years more, until death freed him from his suffer- 
ings on the 13th of March, 1719, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age. He was buried at flight — as if he had been 
a dog — in the Johannis Cemetery of Meissen. Such was 
the treatment and such the unhappy end of one of Sax- 
ony's greatest benefactors. 

The porcelain manufacture immediately opened up an 
important source of public revenue, and it became so pro- 
ductive to the elector of Saxony, that his example was 
shortly after followed by most European monarchs. Al- 
though soft porcelain had been made at St. Cloud 1 four- 
teen years before Bottgher's discovery, the superiority of 
the hard porcelain soon became generally recognized. Its 
manufacture was begun at Sevres 2 in 1770, and it has 

1 St. Cloud (sang klo') is a suburb of Paris. Besides being the place where 
the Sevres porcelain is made (see next note), St. Cloud is a place of great 
historic interest. Here Napoleon Bonaparte completed the plot by which he 
became emperor of the French. He afterwards made it his principal resi- 
dence; and here in 181 5 was signed the capitulation of Paris, which resulted 
in his abdication and banishment to St. Helena. 

2 Sevres (savr) porcelain is made at the place of that name, a suburb of 
Paris. The manufacture of this ware was begun in 1 745 at another place, but 
was removed to Sevres in 1756. In 1759 it was acquired by, and still belongs 
to, the state. Sevres porcelain is the most expensive ware in the world, 
largely on account of its rarity. The process of manufacture is slow and 
laborious. The special features of Sevres are brilliant colors, absolute smooth- 
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since almost entirely superseded the softer material. This 
is now one of the most thriving branches of French 
industry, of which the high quality of the articles produced 
is certainly indisputable. 

The career of Josiah Wedgwood, the English potter, 
was less checkered and more prosperous than that of 
either Palissy or Bottgher, and his lot was cast in happier 
times. Down to the middle of the eighteenth century 
England was behind most other nations of the first order 
in Europe in respect of skilled industry. Although there 
were many potters in Staffordshire, 1 their productions were 
of the rudest kind; for the most part only plain brown 
ware, with the patterns scratched in while the clay was 
wet. The principal supply of the better articles of 
earthenware came from Delft in Holland, and of stone 
drinking pots from Cologne. 2 No porcelain capable of 
resisting a scratch with a hard point had yet been made 
in England ; and for a long time the " white ware " made 
in Staffordshire was not white, but of a dirty cream color. 
Such, in a few words, was the condition of the pottery 
manufacture when Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730. 
By the time that he died, sixty-four years later, it had 
become completely changed. By his energy, skill, and 
genius, he established the trade upon a new and solid 
foundation ; and, in the words of his epitaph, " converted 
a rude and inconsiderable manufacture into an elegant art 
and an important branch of national commerce." 

Josiah Wedgwood was one of those indefatigable men 

ness of surface, microscopic delicacy of painting, the most perfect accuracy, 
and neatness of execution. 

1 One of the western countries of England. 

2 One of the German cities of the Rhine country. Its great cathedral, 
commenced in 1248, was not finished until 1880. 
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who from time to time spring from the ranks of the com- 
mon people, and by their energetic character not only 
practically educate the working population in habits of 
industry, but, by the example of diligence and perseverance 
which they set before them, largely influence the public 
activity in all directions, and contribute in a great degree 
to form the national character. He was, like Arkwright, 
the youngest of a family of thirteen children. His grand- 
father and grand-uncle were both potters, as was also his 
father, who died when he was a mere boy, leaving him a 
patrimony of twenty pounds. He had learned to read and 
write at the village school ; but on the death of his father 
he was taken from it and set to work as a " thrower *' 1 in 
a small pottery carried on by his elder brother. There he 
began life, his working life, to use his own words, " at the 
lowest round of the ladder," when only eleven years old. 

When he had completed his apprenticeship with his 
brother, Josiah joined partnership with another workman 
and carried on a small business in making knife hafts, 
boxes, and sundry articles for domestic use. Another 
partnership followed, when he proceeded to make melon 
table plates, green pickle leaves, candlesticks, snuffboxes, 
and such like articles ; but he made comparatively little 
progress until he began business on his own account in 
the "year 1759. He diligently pursued his calling, intro- 
ducing new articles to the trade, and gradually extending 
his business. What he chiefly aimed at was to manufac- 
ture cream-colored ware of a better quality than was then 
produced in Staffordshire as regarded shape, color, glaze, 
and durability. To understand the subject thoroughly, he 

1 " One who shapes vessels on a throwing engine or potter's wheel. Earthen- 
ware is first rudely shaped by the hand of the potter from a mass of clay, which 
is made to revolve rapidly on a disk or table." 
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devoted his leisure to the study of chemistry; and he 
made numerous experiments on fluxes, 1 glazes, and various 
sorts of clay. Being a close inquirer and accurate ob- 
server, he noticed that a certain earth containing silica, 2 
which was black before calcination, 3 became white after 
exposure to the heat of a furnace. This fact, observed 
and pondered on, led to the idea of mixing silica with the 
red powder of the potteries, and to the discovery that the 
mixture becomes white when calcined. He had but to 
cover this material with a vitrification of transparent glaze, 
to obtain one of the most important products of fictile 4 art 
— that which, under the name of English earthenware, 
was to attain the greatest commercial value and become of 
the most extensive utility. 

Wedgwood was for some time much troubled by his 
furnaces, though nothing like to the same extent that 
Palissy was ; and he overcame his difficulties in the same 
way — by repeated experiments and unfaltering persever- 
ance. His first attempts at making porcelain for table 
use were a succession of disastrous failures — the labors of 
months being often destroyed in a day. It was only after 
a long series of trials, in the course of which he lost time, 
money, and labor, that he arrived at the proper sort of 
glaze to be used ; but he would not be denied, and at last 
he conquered success through patience. The improve- 
ment of pottery became his passion, and was never lost 
sight of for a moment. Even when he had mastered his 

1 Any mixture used to help in the fusion of metals or minerals. 

2 A technical word used in chemistry. It is from a Latin" word meaning a 
flint. It constitutes ordinary quartz. Earth of this sort is used to line ice 
chests, fire proof safes, etc. 

8 The process of rubbing, breaking, or crumbling a substance by exposing 
it to the heat, as of a furnace. 

4 That which is made of any material which is molded or shaped while soft. 
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difficulties and become a prosperous man, he went for- 
ward perfecting his manufactures, until, his example ex- 
tending in all directions, the action of the entire district 
was stimulated, and a great branch of British industry was 
eventually established on firm foundations. He aimed 
throughout at the highest excellence, declaring his deter- 
mination " to give over manufacturing any article, whatso- 
ever it might be, rather than to degrade it." 

Wedgwood was cordially helped by many persons of 
rank and influence ; for, working in the truest spirit, he 
readily commanded the help and encouragement of other 
true workers. He made for Queen Charlotte the first 
royal table service of English manufacture, of the kind 
afterwards called "queen's ware." Valuable sets of por- 
celain were intrusted to him for imitation, in which he 
succeeded to admiration. Sir William Hamilton lent him 
specimens of ancient art from Herculaneum, 1 of which he 
produced accurate and beautiful copies. The Duchess of 
Portland outbid him for the Barberini Vase 2 when that 
article was offered for sale. He bid as high as seventeen 
hundred guineas 3 for it : her grace secured it for eighteen 
hundred ; but when she learnt Wedgwood's object, she at 
once generously lent him the vase to copy. He produced 
fifty copies at a cost of about ,£2500, and his expenses 

1 "The city of Hercules," destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius in 79 a.d. 
The city of Naples is only six miles from the site of Herculaneum. 

2 A famous urn of blue transparent cameo-cut glass ten inches high. It 
was discovered about 1630 in a tomb near Rome. It was called the Barberini 
Vase because it was first deposited in the palace of the family of that name 
in Rome. Sir William Hamilton bought it in 1770. It was bought by the 
Duchess of Portland in 1787, and was placed in the British Museum in 1810. 
It is now generally referred to as the Portland Vase. 

8 A gold coin worth about $5.00 in our money. It is not now coined. It 
takes its name from the Guinea gold of which it was first minted, in 1663. 
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were not covered by their sale ; but he gained his object, 
which was to show that whatever had been done, that 
English skill and energy could and would accomplish. 

Wedgwood called to his aid the crucible of the chemist, 
the knowledge of the antiquary, and the skill of the artist. 
He found out Flaxman when a youth, and while he liber- 
ally nurtured his genius, drew from him a large number of 
beautiful designs for his pottery and porcelain ; converting 
them by his manufacture into objects of taste and excel- 
lence, and thus making them instrumental in the diffusion 
of classical art amongst the people. By careful experi- 
ment and study he was even enabled to rediscover the art 
of painting on porcelain or earthenware vases and similar 
articles — an art practiced by the ancient Etruscans, but 
which had been lost since the time of Pliny. He distin- 
guished himself by his own contributions to science, and 
his name is still identified with the pyrometer 1 which he 
invented. 

Men such as these are fairly entitled to take rank as the 
Industrial Heroes of the civilized world. Their patient 
self-reliance amidst trials and difficulties, their courage and 
perseverance in the pursuit of worthy objects, are not less 
heroic of their kind than the bravery and devotion of the 
soldier and the sailor, whose duty and pride it is heroically 
to defend what these valiant leaders of industry have so 
heroically achieved. 

1 An instrument used for measuring the expansion of solid bodies by heat. 
From the Greek, pyro, meaning fire, and meter, to measure. 
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CHAPTER IV 

APPLICATION AND PERSEVERANCE 

* Rich are the diligent, who can command 

Time, nature's stock ! and could his hourglass fall, 
Would, as for seed of stars, stoop for the sand, 
And, by incessant labor, gather all." — D'Avenant. 

The greatest results in life are usually attained by 
simple means and the exercise of ordinary qualities. The 
common life of every day, with its cares, necessities, and 
duties, affords ample opportunity for acquiring experience 
of the best kind ; and its most beaten paths provide the 
true worker with abundant scope for effort and room 
for self-improvement. The road of human welfare lies 
along the old highway of steadfast well-doing ; and they 
who are the most persistent, and work in the truest spirit, 
will usually be the most successful. 

Fortune has often been blamed for her blindness ; but 
fortune is not so blind as men are. Those who look into 
practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of 
the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side 
of the best navigators. In the pursuit of even the high- 
est branches of human inquiry, the commoner qualities are 
found the most useful — such as common sense, attention, 
application, and perseverance. Genius may not be neces- 
sary, though even genius of the highest sort does not dis- 
dain the use of these ordinary qualities. The very greatest 
men have been among the least believers in the power of 
genius, and as worldly wise and persevering as successful 
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men of the commoner sort. Some have even defined 
genius to be only common sense intensified. One distin- 
guished man spoke of it as the power of making efforts. 
Another held it to be the power of lighting one's own fire. 
Buffon said of genius, " It is patience." 

Newton's was unquestionably a mind of the very highest 
order, and yet, when asked by what means he had worked 
out his extraordinary discoveries, he modestly answered, 
" By always thinking unto them." At another time he 
thus expressed his method of study, " I keep the subject 
continually before me, and wait till the first dawnings open 
slowly by little and, little into a full and clear light." It 
was in Newton's case as in every other, only by diligent 
application and perseverance that his great reputation was 
achieved. Even his recreation consisted in change of 
study, laying down one subject to take up another. He 
said, " If I have done the public any service, it is due to 
nothing but industry and patient thought." 

The extraordinary results effected by dint of sheer in- 
dustry and perseverance have led many distinguished men 
to doubt whether the gift of genius be so exceptional an 
endowment as it is usually supposed to be. Thus Vol- 
taire held that it is only a very slight line of separation 
that divides the man of genius from the man of ordinary 
mold. Beccaria was even of opinion that all men might 
be poets and orators, and Reynolds that they might be 
painters and sculptors. If this were really so, that stolid 
Englishman might not have been so very far wrong after 
all, who, on Canova's death, inquired of his brother 
whether it was " his intention to carry on the business ! " 
Locke, Helvetius, and Diderot believed that all men have 
an equal aptitude for genius, and that what some are able 
to effect, under the laws which regulate the operations of 
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the intellect, must also be within the reach of others who, 
under like circumstances, apply themselves to like pursuits. 
But while admitting to the fullest extent the wonderful 
achievements of labor, and recognizing the fact that men 
of the most distinguished genius have invariably been 
found the most indefatigable workers, it must nevertheless 
be sufficiently obvious that, without the original endowment 
of heart and brain, no amount of labor, however well 
applied, could have produced a Shakespeare, a Newton, a 
Beethoven, or a Michael Angelo. 

We have, indeed, but to glance at the biographies of 
great men to find that the most distinguished inventors, 
artists, thinkers, and workers of all kinds owe their success, 
in a great measure, to their indefatigable industry and 
application. They were men who turned all things to gold 
— even time itself. Disraeli the elder held that the secret 
of success consisted in being master of your subject, such 
mastery being attainable only through .continuous applica- 
tion and study. Hence it happens that the men who have 
most moved the world have not been so much men of 
genius, strictly so called, as men of intense mediocre abili- 
ties, and untiring perseverance ; not so often the gifted, 
of naturally bright and shining qualities, as those who have 
applied themselves diligently to their work, in whatsoever 
line that might lie. 

11 Alas ! " said a widow, speaking of her brilliant but 
careless son, " he has not the gift of continuance." Want- 
ing in perseverance, such volatile natures are outstripped 
in the race of life by the diligent and even the dull. " Che 
va piano, va longano, e va lontano," says the Italian prov- 
erb : Who goes slowly, goes long, and goes far. 

Hence, a great point to be aimed at is to get the work- 
ing quality well trained. When that is done, the race will 
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be found comparatively easy. We must repeat and again 
repeat ; facility will come with labor. Not even the sim- 
plest art can be accomplished without it ; and what difficul- 
ties it is found capable of achieving ! 

It was by early discipline and repetition that Sir Robert 
Peel cultivated those remarkable, though still mediocre, 
powers which rendered him so illustrious an ornament of 
the British senate. 1 When a boy, his father was accus- 
tomed to set him up at a table to practice speaking extem- 
pore ; and he early accustomed him to repeat as much of 
the Sunday's sermon as he could remember. Little prog- 
ress was made at first, but by steady perseverance the 
habit of attention became powerful, and the sermon was at 
length repeated almost verbatim. When afterwards reply- 
ing in succession to the arguments of his parliamentary 
opponents — an art in which he was perhaps unrivaled 
— it was little surmised that the extraordinary power of 
accurate remembrance which he displayed on such occa- 
sions had been originally trained under the discipline of 
his 'father. 

It is indeed marvelous what continuous application will 
effect in the commonest of things. It may seem a simple 
affair to play upon a violin ; yet what a long and laborious 
practice it requires ! Giardini said to a youth who asked 
him how long it would take to learn it, " Twelve hours a 
day for twenty years together." 

Progress of the best kind is comparatively slow. Great 
results can not be achieved at once ; and we must be satis- 
fied to advance in life as we walk, step by step. De 
Maistre says that " To know how to wait is the great 

1 The word senate means a council of elders : hence a general legislative 
body. The reference in the text is to the House of Commons. The term is 
loosely used, 
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secret of success." We must sow before we can reap, and 
often have to wait long, content meanwhile to look patiently 
forward in hope, the fruit best worth waiting for often 
ripening the slowest. But " Time and patience," says the 
Eastern proverb, " change the mulberry leaf to satin." 

To wait patiently, however, men must work cheerfully. 
Cheerfulness is an excellent working quality, imparting 
great elasticity to the character. As a bishop has said, 
"Temper is nine tenths of Christianity," so are cheerful- 
ness and diligence nine tenths of practical wisdom. They 
are the life and soul of success, as well as of happiness ; 
perhaps the very highest pleasure in life consisting in clear, 
brisk, conscious working; energy, confidence, and every 
other good quality mainly depending upon it. Sydney 
Smith, when laboring as a parish priest, though he did not 
feel himself to be in his proper element — went cheerfully 
to work in the firm determination to do his best. " I am 
resolved," he said, " to like it, and reconcile myself to it, 
which is more manly than to feign myself above it, and to 
send up complaints by the post of being thrown away, and 
being desolate, and such like trash." 

Laborers for the public good, especially, have to work 
long and patiently, often uncheered by the prospect of 
immediate recompense or result. The seeds they sow some- 
times lie hidden under the winter's snow, and before the 
spring comes the husbandman may have gone to his rest. 
It is not every public worker who, like Rowland Hill, sees 
his great idea bring forth fruit in his lifetime. Adam 
Smith sowed the seeds of a great social amelioration in 
that dingy old university of Glasgow where he so long 
labored, and laid the foundations of his Wealth of 
Nations ; but seventy years passed before his work bore 
substantial fruits, nor indeed are they all gathered in yet. 
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Nothing can compensate for the loss of hope in a man : 
it entirely changes the character. "How can I work — . 
how can I be happy," said a great but miserable thinker, 
" when I have lost all hope ? " 

One of the most cheerful and courageous, because one 
of the most hopeful of workers, was Carey, the mis- 
sionary. When in India, it was no uncommon thing for 
him to weary out three pundits, 1 who officiated as his 
clerks, in one day, he himself only taking rest in change 
of employment. Carey, the son of a shoemaker, was sup- 
ported in his labors by Ward, the son of a carpenter, and 
Marsham, the son of a weaver. By their labors a magnifi- 
cent college was erected at Serampore; 2 sixteen flourish- 
ing stations were established ; the Bible was translated into 
sixteen languages, and the seeds were sown of a beneficent 
moral revolution in British India. Carey was never 
ashamed of the humbleness of his origin. On one occasion, 
when at the governor general's 3 table he overheard an 
officer opposite him asking another, loud enough to be 
heard, whether Carey had not once been a shoemaker, 
" No, sir," exclaimed Carey, immediately; "only a cob- 
bler." * 

An eminently characteristic anecdote has been told of 
his perseverance as a boy. When climbing a tree one day, 
his foot slipped, and he fell to the ground, breaking his leg 
by the fall. He was confined to his bed for weeks, but 
when he recovered and was able to walk without support, 

1 A learned man, one skilled in the languages, customs, and religions of the 
Hindoos. The literal meaning of the word is heap up. 

2 Thirteen miles north of Calcutta in India. 

8 Called Viceroy since the establishment of the British " Empire of India " 
in 1877. 

4 Cobble means to patch or mend; and a cobbler is to a shoemaker what 
an apothecary is to a physician, in England. 
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the very first thing he did was to go and climb that tree. 
Carey had need of this sort of dauntless courage for the 
great missionary work of his life, and nobly and resolutely 
he did it. 

It was a maxim of Dr. Young, the philosopher, that 
" Any man can do what any other man has done ; " and 
it is unquestionable that he himself never recoiled from 
any trials to which he determined to subject himself. It 
is related of him, that the first time he mounted a horse he 
was in company with a well-known sportsman, when the 
horseman who preceded them leaped a high fence. Young 
wished to imitate him, but fell off his horse in the attempt. 
Without saying a word, he remounted, made a second 
effort, and was again unsuccessful; but this time he was 
not thrown farther than on to the horse's neck, to which 
he clung. At the third trial he succeeded, and cleared the 
fence. 

The story of Timur the Tartar learning a lesson of per- 
severance under adversity from the spider is well known. 
Not less interesting is the anecdote of Audubon, the orni- 
thologist, as related by himself. " An accident," he says, 
" which happened to two hundred of my original drawings, 
nearly put a stop to my researches in ornithology. I shall 
relate it, merely to show how far enthusiasm — for by no 
other name can I call my perseverance — may enable the 
preserver of nature to surmount the most disheartening 
difficulties. I left the village of Henderson, in Kentucky, 
situated on the banks of the Ohio, where I resided for 
several years, to proceed to Philadelphia on business. I 
looked to my drawings before my departure, placed them 
carefully in a wooden box, and gave them in charge of a 
relative, with injunctions to see that no injury should 
happen to them. My absence was of several months ; and 
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when I returned, after having enjoyed the pleasures of 
home for a few days, I inquired after my box, and what I 
was pleased to call my treasure. The box was produced 
and opened ; but, reader, feel for me — a pair of Norway 
rats had taken possession of the whole, and reared a young 
family among the gnawed bits of paper, which but a 
month previous represented nearly a thousand inhabitants 
of air ! The burning heat which instantly rushed through 
my brain was too great to be endured without affecting 
my whole nervous system. I slept for several nights, and 
the days passed like days of oblivion — until the animal 
powers being recalled into action through the strength 
of my constitution, I took up my gun, my notebook, and 
my pencils, and went forth to the woods as gayly as if 
nothing had happened. I felt pleased that I might now 
make better drawings than before ; and, ere a period not 
exceeding three years had elapsed, my portfolio was again 
filled." 

The accidental destruction of Sir Isaac Newton's papers, 
by his little dog " Diamond" upsetting a lighted taper 
upon his desk, by which the elaborate calculations of many 
years were in a moment destroyed, is a well-known anec- 
dote, and need not be repeated ; it is said that the loss 
caused the philosopher such profound grief that it seriously 
injured his health, and impaired his understanding. 

An accident of a somewhat similar kind happened to the 
manuscript of Mr. Carlyle's first volume of his Frenc/i 
Revolution. He had lent the manuscript to a literary 
neighbor to peruse. By some mischance, it had been left 
lying on the parlor floor, and become forgotten. Weeks 
ran on, and the historian sent for his work, the printers 
being loud for "copy." Inquiries were made, and it was 
found that the maid-of-all-work; finding what she con- 
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ceived to be a bundle of waste paper on the floor, had 
used it to light the kitchen and parlor fires with ! Such 
was the answer returned to Mr. Carlyle ; and his feelings 
may be imagined. There was, however, no help for him 
but to set resolutely to work to re-write the book ; and he 
turned to and did it. He had no draft, and was compelled 
to rake up from his memory facts, ideas, and expressions 
which had been long since dismissed. The composition of 
the book in the first instance had been a work of pleasure ; 
the rewriting of it a second time was one of pain and 
anguish almost beyond belief. That he persevered and 
finished the volume under such circumstances, affords an 
instance of determination of purpose which has seldom 
been surpassed. 

The lives of famous inventors are eminently illustra- 
tive of the same quality of perseverance. George Stephen- 
son, when addressing young men, was accustomed to sum 
up his best advice to them in the words, " Do as I have 
done — persevere." He had worked at the improvement 
of his locomotive for some fifteen years before achieving 
his decisive victory, and Watt was engaged for some thirty 
years upon the condensing engine before he brought it to 
perfection. But there are equally striking illustrations of 
perseverance to be found in every other branch of science, 
art, and industry. Perhaps one of the most interesting is 
that connected with the disentombment of the Nineveh 1 
marbles, and the discovery of the long-lost cuneiform 2 or 
arrow-headed characters in which the inscriptions on them 
are written — a kind of writing which has been lost to the 

1 Nineveh was the capital of the Assyrian Empire and has a history dating 
back 1800 years B.C. 

2 Latin, cuneus, a wedge. Derivative cuneiform, wedge-shaped. Applied 
to the ancient Persian and Assyrian characters. 
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world since the period of the Macedonian conquest of 
Persia. 1 

An intelligent cadet of the East India Company, 2 in 
Persia, had observed the curious cuneiform inscriptions 
on the old monuments in the neighborhood — so old that 
all historical traces of them had been lost. Among the 
inscriptions which he copied was that on the celebrated 
rock of Behistum — a perpendicular cliff rising abruptly 
some 1700 feet from the plain, the lower part bearing 
inscriptions for the space of 300 feet in three languages — 
Persian, Scythian, and Assyrian. Comparison of the 
known with the unknown, of the language which survived 
with the language that had been lost, enabled this cadet 
to acquire some knowledge of the cuneiform characters, 
and even to form an alphabet. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Rawlinson sent his tracings home for examination. 
No professors in college as yet knew anything of the 
cuneiform characters; but there was a ci-devant 8 clerk of 
the East India House — a modest, unknown man of the 
name of Norris — who had made this little-understood sub- 
ject his study, to whom the tracings were submitted ; and 
so accurate was his knowledge, that, though he had never 
seen the Behistum rock, he pronounced that the cadet had 
not copied the puzzling inscription with proper exactness. 
Rawlinson, who was still in the neighborhood of the rock, 
compared his copy with the original, and found that Norris 
was right ; and by further comparison and careful study 

1 By Alexander the Great, 330 B.C. 

2 The East India Company was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, Decem- 
ber 31, 1600. It continued its existence until 1858. Originally a trading 
company of merchants, it finally furnished an empire to England. 

8 Pronounced se de vang'. From a French word meaning hitherto, i.e., a 
former clerk. 
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the knowledge of the cuneiform writing was thus greatly 
advanced. 

But to make the learning of these two self-taught men 
of avail, a third laborer was necessary in order to supply 
them with material for the exercise of their skill. Such a 
laborer presented himself in the person of Austen Layard, 
originally an articled clerk in the office of a London solici- 
tor. One would have scarcely expected to find in these three 
men, a cadet, an India-House clerk, and a lawyer's clerk, 
the discoverers of a forgotten language, and of the buried 
history of Babylon ; yet it was so. 

Layard was a youth of only twenty-two, traveling in the 
East, when he was possessed with a desire to penetrate 
the regions beyond the Euphrates.. Accompanied by a 
single companion, trusting to his arms for protection, 
and, what was better, to his cheerfulness, politeness, and 
chivalrous bearing, he passed safely amidst tribes at deadly 
war with each other ; and, after the lapse of many years, 
with comparatively slender means at his command, but 
aided by application and perseverance, resolute will and 
purpose, and almost sublime patience — borne up through- 
out by his passionate enthusiasm for discovery and re- 
search — he succeeded in laying bare and digging up 
an amount of historical treasures, the like of which has 
probably never before been collected by the industry of 
any one man. Not less than two miles of bas-reliefs were 
thus brought to light by Mr. Layard. 

The selection of these valuable antiquities, now placed 
in the British Museum, 1 was found so curiously corrobo- 
rative of the scriptural records of events which occurred 
some three thousand years ago, that they burst upon the 

1 Founded in 1753. It is perhaps the greatest treasure house in the world 
for books and objects of art. 
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world almost like a new revelation. And the story of 
the disentombment of these remarkable works, as told 
by Mr. Layard himself in his Monuments of Nineveh, will 
always be regarded as one of the most charming and un- 
affected records which we possess of individual enterprise, 
industry, and energy. 

The career of the Comte de Buffon presents another 
remarkable illustration of the power of patient industry, 
as well as of his own saying, that " Genius is patience." 
Notwithstanding the great results achieved by him in 
natural history, Buffon, when a youth, was regarded as 
of mediocre talents. His mind was slow in forming it- 
self, and slow in reproducing what it had acquired. He 
was also constitutionally indolent; and being born to 
good estate, it might be supposed that he would indulge 
his liking for ease and luxury. Instead of which, he 
early formed the resolution of denying himself pleasure, 
and devoting himself to study and self-culture. Regard- 
ing time as a treasure that was limited, and finding that 
he was losing many hours by lying abed in the mornings, 
he determined to break himself of the habit. He struggled 
hard against it for some time, but failed in being able to 
rise at the hour he had fixed. He then called his servant, 
Joseph, to his help, and promised him the reward of a 
crown 1 every time that he succeeded in getting him up 
before six. At first, when called, Buffon declined to rise 
— pleaded that he was ill, or pretended anger at being 
disturbed; and when he at length arose, Joseph found 
that he had earned nothing but reproaches for having 
permitted his master to lie abed contrary to his express 
orders. Finally, the valet determined to earn his crown ; 
and again and again he forced Buffon to rise, notwithstand- 

1 A silver coin equal to about $1.20 in our money. 
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ing his entreaties, expostulations, and threats of immediate 
discharge from his service. One morning Buffon was un- 
usually obstinate, and Joseph found it necessary to resort 
to the extreme measure of dashing a basin of ice-cold water 
under the bedclothes, the effect of which was instantane- 
ous. By the persistent use of such means, Buffon at length 
conquered his habit ; and he was accustomed to say, that 
he owed to Joseph three or four volumes of his Natural 
History. 

For forty years of his life, Buffon worked every morn- 
ing at his desk from nine till two, and again in the evening 
from five till nine. His diligence was so continuous and 
so regular that it became habitual. His biographer has 
said of him, " Work was his necessity ; his studies were 
the charm of his life; and towards the last term of his 
glorious career he frequently said that he still hoped to 
be able to consecrate to them a few more years." He was 
a most conscientious worker, always studying to give the 
reader his best thoughts, expressed in the very best man- 
ner. He was never wearied with touching and retouching 
his compositions, so that his style may be pronounced 
almost perfect. He wrote the Epoques 1 de la Nature 
not fewer than eleven times before he was satis- 
fied with it; although he had thought over the work 
about fifty years. He was a thorough man of business, 
most orderly in everything; and he was accustomed to 
say that genius without order lost three fourths of its 
power. His great success as a writer was the result 
mainly of his painstaking labor and diligent application. 
It ought also to be added that Buffon wrote and 
published all his great works while afflicted by one of 

1 From a Greek word meaning a pause. An epoch is a fixed point of time 
established in history by the occurrence of a grand or remarkable event. 
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the most painful diseases to which the human frame is 
subject. 

Literary life affords abundant illustrations of the same 
power of perseverance ; and perhaps no career is more 
instructive, viewed in this light, than that of Sir Walter 
Scott. His admirable working qualities were trained in a 
lawyer's office, where he pursued for many years a sort of 
drudgery scarcely above that of a copying clerk. His daily 
dull routine made his evenings, which were his own, all the 
more sweet ; and he generally devoted them to reading and 
study. He himself attributed to his prosaic office discipline 
that habit of steady, sober diligence, in which mere literary 
men are so often found wanting. As a copying clerk he 
was allowed 3d. 1 for every page containing a certain num- 
ber of words ; and he sometimes, by extra work, was able 
to copy as many as 120 pages in twenty-four hours, thus 
earning some 30J. ; 2 out of which he would occasionally 
purchase an odd volume, otherwise beyond his means. 

During his after life Scott was wont to pride himself 
upon being a man of business, and he averred, in contra- 
diction to what he called the cant of sonneteers, 3 that there 
was no necessary connection between genius and an aver- 
sion or contempt for the common duties of life. On the 
contrary, he was of opinion that to spend some fair portion 
of every day in any matter-of-fact occupation was good for 
the higher faculties themselves. While afterwards acting 
as clerk to a court in Edinburgh, he performed his literary 
work chiefly before breakfast, attending the court during 
the day, where he authenticated registered deeds and writ- . 
ings of various kinds. "On the whole," says Lockhart, 
" it forms one of the most remarkable features in his his- 

1 Six cents. 2 $7.20. 

8 A small poet : here used as a term of contempt. 
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tory, that throughout the most active period of his literary 
career he must have devoted a large proportion of his 
hours, during half at least of every year, to the conscien- 
tious discharge of professional duties." It was a principle 
of action which he laid down for himself, that he must earn 
his living by business, and not by literature. On one occa- 
sion he said, " I determined that literature should be my 
staff, not my crutch, and that the profits of my literary 
labor, however convenient otherwise, should not, if I could 
help it, become necessary to my ordinary expenses." 

His punctuality was one of the most carefully cultivated 
of his habits, otherwise it had not been possible for him to 
get through so enormous an amount of literary labor. He 
made it a rule to answer every letter received by him on 
the same day, except where inquiry and deliberation were 
requisite. Nothing else could have enabled him to keep 
abreast with the flood of communications that poured in 
upon him and sometimes put his good nature to the severest 
test. It was his practice to rise by five o'clock and light 
his own fire. He shaved and dressed with deliberation, 
and was seated at his desk by six o'clock, with his papers 
arranged before him in the most accurate order, his works 
of reference marshaled round him on the floor, while at 
least one favorite dog lay watching his eye, outside the 
line of books. Thus by the time the family assembled for 
breakfast, between nine and ten, he had done enough — 
to use his own words — to break the neck of the day's 
work. But with all his diligent and indefatigable industry, 
and his immense knowledge, the result of many years' 
patient labor, Scott always spoke with the greatest diffi- 
dence of his own powers. On one occasion he said, 
" Throughout every part of my career I have felt pinched 
and hampered by my own ignorance." 
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Such is true wisdom and humility ; for the more a man 
really knows, the less conceited he will be. The student 
who went up to his professor to take leave of him because 
he had " finished his education," was wisely rebuked by 
the professor's reply, " Indeed ! I am only beginning 
mine." The superficial person, who has obtained a smat- 
tering of many things but knows nothing well, may pride 
himself upon his gifts; but the sage humbly confesses 
that " all he knows is, that he knows nothing," or, like 
Newton, that he has been only engaged in picking shells 
by the seashore while the great ocean of truth lies all 
unexplored before him. 
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HELPS AND OPPORTUNITIES — SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS 

"Opportunity has hair in front, behind she is bald ; if you seize her by the 
forelock you may hold her, but, if suffered to escape, not Jupiter himself can 
catch her again." — From the Latin. 

Accident does very little towards the production of any 
great result in life. Though sometimes what is called " a 
happy hit " may be made by a bold venture, the common 
highway of steady industry and application is the only 
safe road to travel. 

Sedulous attention and painstaking industry always 
mark the true worker. The greatest men are not those 
who "despise the day of small things," 1 but those who 
improve them the most carefully. 

Michael Angelo was one day explaining to a visitor at 
his studio what he had been doing at a statue since his 
previous visit. 

" I have retouched this part — polished that — softened 
this feature — brought out that muscle — given some 
expression to this lip, and more energy to that limb." 

" But these are trifles," remarked the visitor. 

" It may be so," replied the sculptor, "but recollect that 
trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle." 

So it was said of Nicolas Poussin, the painter, that the 
rule of his conduct was, that " whatever was worth doing 
at all was worth doing well;" and when asked, late in life, 

1 Zechariah iv. 10. 
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by what means he had gained so high a reputation among 
the painters of Italy, Poussin emphatically answered, 
" Because I have neglected nothing." 

Although there are discoveries which are said to have 
been made by accident, if carefully inquired into, it will 
be found that there has really been very little that was 
accidental about them. For the most part, these so-called 
accidents have only been opportunities, carefully improved 
by genius. The fall of the apple at Newton's feet has 
often been quoted in proof of the accidental character of 
some discoveries. But Newton's whole mind had already 
been devoted for years to the laborious and patient investi- 
gation of the subject of gravitation ; and the circumstance 
of the apple falling before his eyes was suddenly appre- 
hended only as genius could apprehend it, and served to 
flash upon him the brilliant discovery then opening to his 
sight. In like manner, the brilliantly colored soap bubbles 
blown from a common tobacco pipe — though " trifles light 
as air" 1 in most eyes — suggested to Dr. Young his 
beautiful theory of " interferences," and led to his dis- 
covery relating to the diffraction of light. Although great 
men are popularly supposed only to deal with great things, 
men such as Newton and Young were ready to detect the 
significance of the most familiar and simple facts, their 
greatness consisting mainly in their wise interpretation of 
them. 

The difference between men consists, in a great measure, 
in the intelligence of their observation. The Russian prov- 
erb says of the non-observant man, "He goes through 
the forest and sees no firewood." " The wise man's eyes 
are in his head," says Solomon, "but the fool walketh in 
darkness." 

» Othello, in., 3. 
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It is the mind that sees as well as the eye. Where un- 
thinking gazers observe nothing, men of intelligent vision 
penetrate into the very fiber of the phenomena presented 
to them, attentively noting differences, making com- 
parisons, and recognizing their underlying idea. Many 
before Galileo had seen a suspended weight swing before 
their eyes with a measured beat ; but he was the first to 
detect the value of the fact. One of the vergers 1 in the 
cathedral at Pisa, after replenishing with oil a lamp which 
hung from the roof, left it swinging to and fro; and 
Galileo, then a youth of only eighteen, noting it attentively, 
conceived the idea of applying it to the measurement of 
time. Fifty years of study and labor, however, elapsed, 
before he completed the invention of his pendulum — the 
importance of which, in the measurement of time and in 
astronomical calculations, can scarcely be overrated. In 
like manner, Galileo, having casually heard of an instru- 
ment by means of which distant objects appeared nearer 
to the beholder, addressed himself to the cause of such a 
phenomenon, which led to the invention of the telescope, 
and proved the beginning of the modern science of astron- 
omy. Discoveries such as these could never have been 
made by a negligent observer, or by a mere passive 
listener. 

While Captain Brown was occupied in studying the con- 
struction of bridges, with the view of contriving one of a 
cheap description to be thrown across the river near which 

1 One who takes care of the interior of a church building. A verge was a 
wand of office; and this wand or rod was carried before a dean or other high 
church dignitary as a sign of his authority. Thus the bearer of the verge be- 
came the verger, and the name was retained even after the office was no longer 
common, surviving in one who was attached to, or was the caretaker of, a 
church. 

• 
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he lived, he was walking in his garden one dewy autumn 
morning, when he saw a tiny spider's net suspended across 
his path. The idea immediately occurred to him, that a 
bridge of iron ropes or chains might be constructed in like 
manner, and the result was the invention of his suspension 
bridge. 

It is the intelligent eye of the careful observer which 
gives these apparently trivial phenomena their value. So 
trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed floating past his 
ship enabled Columbus to quell the mutiny which arose 
amongst his sailors at not discovering land, and to assure 
them that the eagerly sought New World 1 was not far off. 
There is nothing so small that it should remain forgotten ; 
and no fact, however trivial, but may prove useful in some 
way or other if carefully interpreted. 

When Franklin made his discovery of the identity of 
lightning and electricity, it was sneered at, and people 
asked, "Of what use is it?" To which his reply was, 
"What is the use of a child? It may become a man!" 
When Galvani discovered that a frog's leg twitched when 
placed in contact with different metals, it could scarcely 
have been imagined that so apparently insignificant a fact 
could have led to important results. Yet therein lay the 
germ of the electric telegraph, which binds the intelli- 
gence of continents together. So, too, little bits of stone 
and fossil, dug out of the earth, intelligently interpreted, 
have issued in the science of geology and the practical 
operations of mining, in which large capitals are invested 
and vast numbers of persons profitably employed. 

The gigantic machinery used in pumping our mines, 
working our mills and manufactures, and driving our 

1 Columbus sought, not a new world, but a shorter route to the Indies and 
the East. He died in the behef that he had found it. 
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steamships and locomotives, in like manner depends for 
its supply of power upon so slight an agency as little 
drops of water expanded by heat — that familiar agency 
called steam, which we see issuing from that common tea- 
kettle spout, but which, when pent up within an ingen- 
iously contrived mechanism, displays a force equal to that 
of millions of horses, and contains a power to rebuke the 
waves and set even the hurricane at defiance. The same 
power at work within the bowels of the earth has been 
the cause of those volcanoes and earthquakes which have 
played so mighty a part in the history of the globe. 

The art of seizing opportunities and turning even acci- 
dents to account, bending them to some purpose, is a great 
secret of success. Dr. Johnson has defined genius to be 
" a mind of large general powers accidentally determined 
in some particular direction." Men who are resolved to 
find a way for themselves will always find opportunities 
enough ; and if they do not lie ready to their hand, they 
will make them. It is not those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of colleges, museums, and public galleries, that 
have accomplished the most for science and art ; nor have 
the greatest mechanics and inventors been trained in 
mechanics' institutes. Necessity, oftener than facility, has 
been the mother of invention ; and the most prolific school 
of all has been the school of difficulty. Some of the very 
best workmen have had the most indifferent tools to work 
with. But it is not tools that make the workman, but the 
trained skill and perseverance of the man himself. Indeed 
it is proverbial that the bad workman never yet had a good 
tool. Some one asked Opie by what wonderful process he 
mixed his colors. " I mix them with my brains, sir," was 
his reply. It is the same with every workman who would 
excel. 
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Bewick first practiced drawing on the cottage walls of 
his native village, which he covered with his sketches in 
chalk ; and Benjamin West made his first brushes out of 
the cat's tail. Franklin first robbed the thundercloud of 
its lightning by means of a kite made with two cross sticks 
and a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first model of the 
condensing steam engine out of an old anatomist's syringe, 
used to inject the arteries previous to dissection; whilst 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer, first calculated eclipses on 
his plow handle. 

The most ordinary occasions will furnish a man with 
opportunities or suggestions for improvement, if he be but 
prompt to take advantage of them. 

Sir Walter Scott found opportunities for self-improve- 
ment in every pursuit, and turned even accidents to ac- 
count. Thus it was in the discharge of his functions as a 
writer's 1 apprentice that he first visited the Highlands, and 
formed those friendships among the surviving heroes of 
1 745 2 which served to lay the foundation of a large class 
of his works. Later in life, he was accidentally disabled 
by the kick of a horse, and confined for some time to his 
house ; but Scott was a sworn enemy to idleness, and he 
forthwith set his mind to work. In three days he had 
composed the first canto of The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel which he shortly after finished — his first great 
original work. 

* 

1 In Scottish law, a writer (to the signet) was an officer of the courts who 
prepared warrants, writs, etc. An attorney of the highest class. At one time 
the clerks so called were in the office of the Secretary of State, where writs 
that passed under the royal signet were prepared. 

2 In 1745 the Scotch Highlanders and other adherents of the Stuart 
" Pretender " to the British throne rose against the English government. They 
were defeated and dispersed at Culloden. This was the last great insurrection 
in the British Isles. 
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Sir Humphry Davy, when an apothecary's apprentice, 
performed his first experiments with instruments of the 
rudest description. He extemporized the greater part of 
them. himself, out of the motley materials which chance 
threw in his way — the pots and pans of the kitchen, and 
the vials and vessels of his master's surgery. 

In like manner Professor Faraday, Sir Humphry Davy's 
scientific successor, made his first experiments in electricity 
by means of an old bottle, while he was still a working 
bookbinder. And it is a curious fact, that Faraday was 
first attracted to the study of chemistry by hearing one of 
Sir Humphry Davy's lectures on the subject at the Royal 
Institution. 1 A gentleman, who was a member, calling 
one day at the shop where Faraday was employed in 
binding books, found him poring over the article Elec- 
tricity in an encyclopedia placed in his hands to bind. 
The gentleman, having made inquiries, found that the 
young bookbinder was curious about such subjects, and 
gave him an order of admission to the Royal Institution, 
where he attended a course of four lectures delivered by 
Sir Humphry. He took notes of them, which he showed 
to the lecturer, who acknowledged their scientific accuracy, 
and was surprised when informed of the humble position 
of the reporter. 

Faraday then expressed his desire to devote himself 
to the prosecution of chemical studies, from which Sir 
Humphry at first endeavored to dissuade him: but the 
young man persisting, he was at length taken into 
the Royal Institution as an assistant ; and eventually the 
mantle of the brilliant apothecary's boy fell upon the 

1 A famous English scientific society. The Royal Institution, the Royal 
Society of Artists, the Royal Geographical Society, etc., are so called because 
the charters of incorporation are granted by the sovereign. 
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worthy shoulders of the equally brilliant bookbinder's 
apprentice. 

The words which Davy entered in his notebook, when 
about twenty years of age, working in a laboratory, were 
eminently characteristic of him : " I have neither riches, 
nor power, nor birth to recommend me ; yet if I live I 
trust I shall not be of less service to mankind and my 
friends, than if I had been born with all these advan- 
tages." Davy possessed the capability of devoting the 
whole power of his mind to the practical and experimental 
investigation of a subject in all its bearings ; and such a 
mind will rarely fail, by dint of mere industry and patient 
thinking, in producing results of the highest order. 

The great Cuvier was a singularly accurate, careful, and 
industrious observer. When a boy he was attracted to the 
subject of natural history by the sight of a volume of Buf- 
fon which accidentally fell in his way. He at once pro- 
ceeded to copy the drawings, and to color them after the 
descriptions given in the text. While still at school, one 
of his teachers made him a present of Linnaeus's System 
of Nature ; l and for more than ten years this constituted 
his library of natural history. At eighteen he was offered 
the situation of tutor in a family residing in Normandy. 
Living close to the seashore, he was brought face to face 
with the wonders of marine life. Strolling along the sands 
one day, he observed a stranded cuttlefish. He was at- 
tracted by the curious object, took it home to dissect, and 
thus began the study of the molluscae, 2 in the pursuit 

1 A work on botany printed in 1735. The writer was Carolus Lln'noeus, a 
celebrated Swedish botanist and naturalist. His "system" has been entirely 
superseded. 

2 One of the grand divisions of the animal kingdom. Cuvier distinguished 
four great branches, of which the Mollusca was the second, and was subdivided 
into six classes, 
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of which he achieved so distinguished a reputation. He 
had no books to refer to, excepting only the great book of 
Nature which lay open before him. The study of the 
novel and interesting objects which it daily presented to 
his eyes made a much deeper impression on his mind than 
any written or engraved descriptions could possibly have 
done. Three years thus passed, during which he com- 
pared the living species of marine animals with the fossil 
remains found in the neighborhood, dissected the speci- 
mens of marine life that came under his notice, and, by 
careful observation, prepared the way for a complete 
reform in the classification of the animal kingdom. 

It is not accident, then, that helps a man in the world so 
much as purpose and persistent industry. To the feeble, 
the sluggish, and purposeless, the happiest accidents will 
avail nothing — they pass them by, seeing no meaning in 
them. But it is astonishing how much can be accom- 
plished if we are prompt to seize and improve the 
opportunities for action and effort which are constantly 
presenting themselves. Watt taught himself chemistry 
and mechanics while working at his trade of a mathe- 
matical instrument maker, at the same time that he was 
learning German from a Swiss dyer. Stephenson taught 
himself arithmetic and mensuration while working as an 
engineman, during- the night shifts ; and when he could 
snatch a few moments in the intervals allowed for meals 
during the day, he worked his sums with a bit of chalk 
upon the sides of the colliery wagons. 

With perseverance, the very odds and ends of time may 
be worked up into results of the greatest value. An hour 
in every day withdrawn from frivolous pursuits would, if 
profitably employed, enable a person of ordinary capacity 
to go far towards mastering a science. It would make an 
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ignorant man a well-informed one in less than ten years. 
Time should not be allowed to pass without yielding fruits, 
in the form of something learned worthy of being known, 
some good principle cultivated, or some good habit 
strengthened. 

Daguesseau, one of the great chancellors of France, by 
carefully working up his odd bits of time, wrote a bulky 
and able volume in the successive intervals of waiting for 
dinner; and Elihu Burritt attributed his first success in 
self-improvement, not to genius, which he disclaimed, but 
simply to the careful employment of those invaluable frag- 
ments of time called " odd moments." While working and 
earning his living as a blacksmith, he mastered some 
eighteen ancient and modern languages, and twenty-two 
European dialects. 

What a solemn and striking admonition to youth is that 
inscribed on the dial at All Souls, 1 Oxford — " Periunt et 
imputantur" — The hours perish and are laid to our 
charge. Time is the only little fragment of eternity that 
belongs to man ; and, like life, it can never be recalled. 
" In the dissipation of worldly treasure, the frugality of 
the future may balance the extravagance of the past ; but 
who can say, ' I will take minutes from to-morrow to com- 
pensate for those I have lost to-day ' ? " 

Melanchthon noted down the time lost by him, that he 
might thereby reanimate his industry, and not lose an 
hour. An Italian scholar put over his door an inscription 
intimating that whosoever remained there should join in 
his labors. "We are afraid," said some visitors to Baxter, 
" that we break in upon your time." " To be sure you 

1 A college of Oxford University, England, founded in 1437 w y an English 
archbishop, to provide masses for the souls of the departed, especially for those 
killed in the " Hundred Years' War." 
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do," replied the disturbed and blunt divine. Time was 
the estate out of which these great workers, and all other 
workers, formed that rich treasury of thoughts and deeds 
which they have left to their successors. 

The mere drudgery undergone by some men in carrying 
on their undertakings has been something extraordinary,, 
but the drudgery they regarded as the price of success. 
Newton wrote his Chronology fifteen times over before 
he was satisfied with it; and Gibbon wrote out his Mem- 
oir nine times. Hume wrote thirteen hours a day while 
preparing his History of England. Montesquieu, speak- 
ing of one part of his writings, said to a friend, 14 You will 
read it in a few hours ; but I assure you it has cost me so 
much labor that it has whitened my hair. " 1 

The practice of writing down thoughts and facts, for the 
purpose of holding them fast and preventing their escape 
into the dim regions of forgetfulness, has been much re- 
sorted to by thoughtful and studious men. Lord Bacon 
left behind him many manuscripts entitled " Sudden 
thoughts set down for use." Erskine made great extracts 
from Burke ; and Eldon copied Coke upon Littleton 2 twice 
over with his own hand, so that the book became, as it 
were, part of his own mind. 

Harvey was as indefatigable a laborer as any one we 

have named. He spent not less than eight long years of 

investigation and research before he published his views 

of the circulation of the blood. He repeated and verified 
• 

1 The Spirit of Laws. 

2 This great work was for a long time the authority on the English law of 
real property. Sir Thomas Littleton, the author, was a great English jurist. 
The book was originally written in law French. Sir Edward Coke, also a 
noted English lawyer, translated it and added a commentary. Littleton titled 
his work, On Tenures; Coke, his reprint and translation with commentary, 
Institutes. Both have given place to the popular title as used in the text. 
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his experiments again and again, probably anticipating the 
opposition he would have to encounter from the profession 
on making known his discovery. The tract in which he at 
length announced his views was a most modest one, but 
simple, perspicuous, and conclusive. It was nevertheless 
■received with ridicule, as the utterance of a crack-brained 
impostor. For some time he did not make a single con- 
vert, and gained nothing but contumely and abuse. He 
had called in question the revered authority of the ancients ; 
and it was even averred that his views were calculated to 
subvert the authority of the Scriptures and undermine the 
very foundations of morality and religion. His little prac- 
tice fell away, and he was left almost without a friend. This 
lasted for some years, until the great truth, held fast by 
Harvey amidst all his adversity, and which had dropped 
into many thoughtful minds, gradually ripened by further 
observation, and after a period of about twenty-five years 
it became generally recognized as an established scientific 
truth. 

The difficulties encountered by Dr. Jenner in promul- 
gating and establishing his discovery of vaccination as a 
preventive of smallpox were even greater than those of 
Harvey. Many, before him, had witnessed the cowpox, 
and had heard of the report current among the milkmaids 
in Gloucestershire, 1 that whoever had taken that disease was 
secure against smallpox. It was a trifling, vulgar rumor, 
supposed to have no significance whatever, and no one had 
thought it worthy of investigation, until it was accidentally 
brought under the notice of Jenner. He was a youth, pur- 
suing his studies, when his attention was arrested by the 
casual observation made by a country girl who came to his 
master's shop for advice. The smallpox was mentioned, 

1 A county in southwestern England. 
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when the girl said, " I can't take that disease, for I have had 
cowpox." The observation immediately riveted Jenner's 
attention, and he forthwith set about inquiring and making 
observations on the subject. His professional friends to 
whom he mentioned his views as to the prophylactic^ virtues 
of cowpox, laughed at him, and even threatened to expel 
him from their society, if he persisted in harassing them 
with the subject. In London he was so fortunate as to 
study under John Hunter, to whom he communicated his 
views. The advice of the great anatomist was thoroughly 
characteristic, " Don't think, but try ; be patient, be accu- 
rate." Jenner's courage was supported by the advice, 
which conveyed to him the true art of philosophical inves- 
tigation. He went back to the country to practice his pro- 
fession and make observations and experiments, which he 
continued to pursue for a period of twenty years. His 
faith in his discovery was so implicit that he vaccinated 
his own son on three several occasions. At length he pub- 
lished his views in a quarto of about seventy pages, in 
which he gave the details of twenty-three cases of success- 
ful vaccination of individuals, in whom it was found after- 
wards impossible to communicate the smallpox either by 
contagion or inoculation. It was in 1798 that this treatise 
was published ; though he had been working out his ideas 
since the year 1775, when they had begun to assume a 
definite form. 

How was the discovery received ? First with indiffer- 
ence, then with active hostility. Jenner proceeded to Lon- 
don to exhibit to the profession the process of vaccination 
and its results ; but not a single medical man could be in- 
duced to make a trial of it, and after fruitlessly waiting for 

1 Preventive: defending or guarding against disease. From the Greek: 
the meaning, to guard against, 
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. nearly three months, he returned to his native village. He 
was even caricatured and abused for his attempt to " bestial- 
ize " his species by the introduction into their systems of 
diseased matter from the cow's udder. Vaccination was de- 
nounced from the pulpit as " diabolical." It was averred that 
vaccinated children became " ox-faced," that abscesses broke 
out to " indicate sprouting horns," and that the counte- 
nance was gradually " transmuted into the visage of a cow, 
the voice into the bellowing of bulls." Vaccination, how- 
ever, was a truth, and, notwithstanding the violence of the 
opposition, belief in it spread slowly. In one village, where 
a gentleman tried to introduce the practice, the first per- 
sons who permitted themselves to be vaccinated were abso- 
lutely pelted and driven into their houses if they appeared 
out of doors. The prejudices of the day were finally broken 
through ; the medical profession gradually came round, 
and there were several who even sought to rob Dr. Jenner 
of the merit of the discovery when its importance came to 
be recognized. Jenner's cause at last triumphed, and he 
was publicly honored and rewarded. During his own life- 
time the practice of vaccination became adopted all over 
the civilized world ; and when he died, his title as a bene- 
factor of his kind was recognized far and wide. Cuvier 
has said, " If vaccine were the only discovery of the epoch, 
it would serve to render it illustrious forever ; yet it knocked 
twenty times in vain at the doors of the Academies." 

The life of Sir William Herschel affords another remark- 
able illustration of the force of perseverance in another 
branch of science. His father was a poor German musician, 
who brought up his four sons to the same calling. William 
came over to England to seek his fortune, and he joined 
the band of a militia regiment. Some recent discoveries in 
astronomy having arrested his mind, and awakened in him 
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a powerful spirit of curiosity, he sought and obtained from a 
friend the loan of a two-foot Gregorian 1 telescope. So fasci- 
nated was the poor musician by the science, that he even 
thought of purchasing a telescope, but the price asked by the 
London optician was so alarming that he determined to make 
one. Those who know what a reflecting telescope is, and 
the skill which is required to prepare the concave metallic 
speculum 2 which forms the most important part of the 
apparatus, will be able to form some idea of the difficulty 
of this undertaking. Nevertheless, Herschel succeeded, 
after long and painful labor, in completing a five-foot re- 
flector, with which he had the gratification of observing the 
ring and satellites of Saturn. Not satisfied with his tri- 
umph, he proceeded to make other instruments in succes- 
sion, of seven, ten, and even twenty feet. In constructing 
the seven-foot reflector, he finished no fewer than two hun- 
dred specula before he produced one that would bear any 
power that was applied to it — a striking instance of the 
persevering laboriousness of the man. Herschel discov- 
ered the Georgium Sidus, 3 the orbit and the rate of motion 
of which he carefully calculated, and sent the result to the 
Royal Society; when he found himself at once elevated 
from obscurity to fame. He was shortly after appointed 
Astronomer Royal, and by the kindness of George III. 
was placed in a position of honorable competency for life. 
He bore his honors with the same meekn.ess and humility 

1 A form of telescope once much used but now practically abandoned. 
The images are erect. The inventor was David Gregory, a Scotch astronomer, 
born in 1661, died in 1708. 

2 A reflector of polished metal used in telescopes. From the Latin, mean- 
ing to look, behold. The metal mirrors of the ancient Greeks and Romans were 
called specula. 

8 " George's Star," — the planet Uranus. The name given by Herschel was 
not accepted by astronomers. 
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which had distinguished him in the days of his obscurity. 
So gentle and patient, and withal so distinguished 
and successful, a follower of science under difficulties 
perhaps can not be found in the entire history of 
biography. 

The career of William Smith, the father of English geol- 
ogy, though perhaps less known, is not less interesting 
and instructive as an example of patient and laborious 
effort, and the diligent cultivation of opportunities. His 
father dying when he was but a child, he received a very 
sparing education at the village school, and even that was 
to a considerable extent interfered with by his wandering 
and somewhat idle habits as a boy. He was taken in 
charge by an uncle, also a farmer, by whom he was brought 
up. Though the uncle was by no means pleased with the 
boy's love of wandering about, collecting curiosities which 
lay scattered about the adjoining land, he yet enabled him 
to purchase a few of the necessary books wherewith to 
instruct himself in the rudiments of geometry and survey- 
ing ; for the boy was already destined for the business of 
a land surveyor. One of his marked characteristics, even 
as a youth, was the accuracy and keenness of his observa- 
tion ; and- what he once clearly saw he never forgot. He 
began to draw, attempted to color, and practiced the arts 
of mensuration and surveying all without regular instruc- 
tion ; and by his .efforts in self-culture he shortly became 
so proficient that he was taken on as assistant to a local 
surveyor of ability in the neighborhood. In carrying on 
his business he was constantly under the necessity of 
traveling. One of the first things he seriously pondered 
over was the position of the various soils and strata that 
came under his notice on the lands which he surveyed or 
traveled over, more especially the position of the red 
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earth in regard to the lias 1 and superincumbent rocks. The 
surveys of numerous collieries which he was called upon 
to make gave him further experience; and already, when 
only twenty-three years of age, he contemplated making a 
model of the strata of the earth. 

While engaged in leveling for a proposed canal, the 
idea of a general law occurred to him relating to the strata 
of the district. He conceived that the strata lying above 
the coal were not laid horizontally, but inclined, and in one 
direction, towards the east ; resembling, on a large scale, 
" the ordinary appearance of superposed slices of bread 
and butter." The correctness of this theory he shortly 
after confirmed by observations of the strata in two paral- 
lel valleys, the "red ground," "lias," and "freestone" 2 or 
" oolite," 8 being found to come down in an eastern direc- 
tion, and to sink below the level, yielding place to the next 
in succession. He was shortly enabled to verify the truth 
of his views on a larger scale, having been appointed to 
examine personally into the management of canals in Eng- 
land and Wales. During his journeys, his keen eyes were 
never idle for a moment. He rapidly noted the aspect 
and structure of the country through which he passed with 
his companions, treasuring up his observations for future 
use. His geologic vision was so acute, that, though the 
road along which he passed from York 4 to Newcastle, 6 in 

1 A name given in England and Europe to certain limestones. 

2 A stone composed of sand or grit, so called because it is easily cut or 
wrought. 

8 A variety of limestone consisting of small round grains. These grains 
resemble the roe or eggs of a fish. From a Greek word meaning an egg. 

4 A city in northern England. In Roman times it was the capital of Britain. 
Here Constantine was declared emperor. 

6 About seventy-five miles north of York. It is the greatest coal market in 
the world. 
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the post chaise, was from five to fifteen miles distant from 
the hills of chalk and oolite on the east, he was satisfied 
as to their nature by their contours and relative position, 
and their ranges on the surface in relation to the lias and 
" red ground " occasionally seen on the road. 

The general results of his observation seem to have 
been these. He noted that the rocky masses of country 
in the western parts of England generally inclined to the 
east and southeast ; that the red sandstones and marls 
above the coal measures passed beneath the lias, clay, and 
limestone; that these again passed beneath the sands, 
yellow limestones, and clays forming the table-land of the 
Cotswold Hills ; 1 while these in turn passed beneath the 
great chalk deposits occupying the eastern parts of Eng- 
land. He further observed that each layer of clay, sand, 
and limestone held its own peculiar classes of fossils ; and 
pondering much on these things, he at length came to the 
then unheard-of conclusion, that each distinct deposit of 
marine animals, in these several strata, indicated a distinct 
sea bottom, and that each layer of clay, §and, chalk, and 
stone marked a distinct epoch of time in the history of the 
earth. 

This idea took firm possession of his mind, and he could 
talk and think of nothing else. " Strata Smith," as he 
came to be called, was always running over with the sub- 
ject that possessed him. He had indeed made a great dis- 
covery, though he was as yet a man utterly unknown in 
the scientific world. 

One day, when looking over the cabinet collection of 
fossils belonging to a friend, Smith astonished him by 
suddenly disarranging his classification, and rearranging 

1 A range of hills in the southwestern part of England, covering about 
300,000 acres. The highest point is 11 34 feet. 
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the fossils in their stratigraphical order, saying, "These 
eame from the blue lias, these from the overlying sand and 
freestone, these from the fuller's 1 earth, and these from the 
Bath building stone." The geologists of the day were not, 
however, easily convinced ; and it was scarcely to be tol- 
erated that an unknown land surveyor should pretend to 
teach them the science of geology. But William Smith 
had an eye and mind to penetrate deep beneath the skin of 
earth ; he saw its very fiber and skeleton, and, as it were, 
divined its organization. His knowledge of the strata in 
neighborhood of Bath 2 was so accurate, that one evening 
he* dictated the different strata according to their order of 
succession in descending order, twenty-three in number, 
commencing with the chalk and descending in continuous 
series down to the coal, below which the strata were not 
then sufficiently determined. To this was added a list of 
the more remarkable fossils which had been gathered in 
the several layers of rock. This was printed and exten- 
sively circulated in 1801. 

He next determined to trace out the strata through districts 
as remote from Bath as his means would enable him to reach. 
For years he journeyed to and fro, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, riding on the tops of stagecoaches, 
often making up by night traveling the time he had lost 
by day, so as not to fail in his ordinary business engage- 
ments. When he was professionally called away to any 
distance from home, he rode on horseback, making frequent 
detours from the road to note the geological features of 
the country which he traversed. 

1 A kind of clay used in scouring and cleansing cloth. The word full 
means shining, white, or to whiten. 

2 A town in southwestern England. The old Roman name was Aq'uae so'lis 
— baths of the sun — then and now a famous watering place. 
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No observation, howsoever trivial it might appear, was 
neglected, and no opportunity of collecting fresh facts wa& 
overlooked. Of his keenness of observation take the fol- 
lowing illustration : When making one of his geological 
excursions, as he was drawing near to the foot of the chalk 
hills, he observed to his companion, " If there be any 
broken ground about the foot of these hills, we may find 
shark's teeth;" and they had not proceeded far before 
they picked up six from the white bank of a new fence 
ditch. As he afterwards said of himself : " The habit of 
observation crept on me, gained a settlement in my mind, 
became a constant associate of my life, and started up in 
activity at the first thought of a journey ; so that I gen- 
erally went off well prepared with maps, and sometimes 
with contemplations on its objects, or on those on the 
road, reduced to writing before it commenced. My mind 
was, therefore, like the canvas of a painter, well prepared 
for the first and best impressions." 

Notwithstanding his courageous and indefatigable in- 
dustry, many circumstances contributed to prevent the 
promised publication of William Smith's Map of the 
Strata of England and Wales, and it was not until 1814 
that he was enabled, by the assistance of some friends, to 
give to the world the fruits of his twenty years' incessant 
labor. To prosecute his inquiries, and collect the exten- 
sive series of facts and observations requisite for his pur- 
pose, he had to expend the whole of the profits of his 
professional labors during that period ; and he even sold off 
his small property to provide the means of visiting remoter 
parts of the island. Meanwhile he had entered on a 
quarrying speculation which proved unsuccessful, and he 
was under the necessity of selling his geological collection 
(which was purchased by the British Museum), his furni- 
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ture and library, reserving only his papers, maps, and 
sections, which were useless save to himself. He bore 
his losses and misfortunes with exemplary fortitude, and, 
amidst all, he went on working with cheerful courage and 
untiring patience. His map has served in principle as a 
basis for geological maps of all other parts of the world, 
wherever they have been undertaken. In his earnest, 
simple way he gained for himself a name as lasting as 
the science he loved so well. Till the manner as well as 
the fact of the first appearance of successive forms of life 
shall be solved, it is not easy to surmise how any discov- 
ery can be made. 

Hugh Miller was a man of like observant faculties, who 
studied literature as well as science with zeal and success. 
The book in which he has told the story of his life {My 
Schools and Schoolmasters) is extremely interesting, and 
calculated to be eminently useful. It is the history of the 
formation of a truly noble character in the humblest con- 
dition of life, and inculcates most powerfully the lessons 
of self-help, self-respect, and self-dependence. While 
Hugh was but a child, his father, who was a sailor, was 
drowned at sea, and he was brought up by his widowed 
mother. He had a school training after a sort, but his 
best teachers were the boys with whom he played, the 
men amongst whom he worked, the friends and relatives 
with whom he lived. He read much and miscellaneously, 
and picked up odd sorts of knowledge from many quarters 
— from workmen, carpenters, fishermen,. and sailors, and 
above all, from the old bowlders strewed along the shores 
of the Cromarty Firth. 1 With a big hammer which had 
belonged to his great-grandfather, the boy went about 
chipping the stones and accumulating specimens. 

1 A long and narrow inlet to the North Sea in northern Scotland. 
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Sometimes he had a day in the woods, and there, too, 
the boy's attention was excited by the peculiar geological 
curiosities which came in his way. While searching 
among the rocks on the beach, he was sometimes asked in 
irony, by the farm servants who came to load their carts 
with seaweed, whether he " was gettin' siller in the stanes," 
but was so unlucky as never to be able to answer in the 
affirmative. When of a suitable age he was apprenticed 
to the trade of his choice — that of a working stone mason ; 
and he began his laboring career in a quarry looking out 
upon the Cromarty Firth. This quarry proved one of his 
best schools. The remarkable geological formations which 
it displayed awakened his curiosity. The bar of deep-red 
stone beneath and the bar of pale-red clay above were 
noted by the young quarryman, who even in such unprom- 
ising subjects found matter of observation and reflection. 
Where other men saw nothing, he detected analogies, 
differences, and peculiarities, which set him a-thinking. 
He simply kept his eyes and his mind open ; was sober, 
diligent, and persevering ; and this was the secret of his 
intellectual growth. 

His curiosity was excited and kept alive by the curious 
organic remains, principally of old and extinct species of 
fishes, ferns, and ammonites, 1 which were revealed along 
the coast by the washings of the waves, or were exposed 
by the strike of his mason's hammer. He never lost sight 
of the subject, but went on accumulating observations and 
comparing formations, until at length, many years after- 
wards, when no longer a working mason, he gave to the 
world his highly interesting work on the Old Red Sand- 
stone, which at once established his reputation as a scien- 

1 A kind of shell of many species, all now extinct. Related to the nautili. 
See Holmes's The Chambered Nautilus, 
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tific geologist. But this work was the fruit of long years 
of patient observation and research. As he modestly states 
in his autobiography, " The only merit to which I lay 
claim in the case is that of patient research — a* merit in 
which whoever wills may rival or surpass me ; and this 
humble faculty of patience, when rightly developed, may 
lead to more extraordinary developments of idea than even 
genius itself." 
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WORKERS IN ART 

"If what shone afar so grand, 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 
On again ; the virtue lies 

In the struggle, not the prize." — R. M. MlLNES. 

- 

Excellence in art, as in everything else, can only be 
achieved by dint of painstaking labor. There is noth- 
ing less accidental than the painting of a fine picture or 
the chiseling of a noble statue. Every skilled touch of the 
artist's brush or chisel, though guided by genius, is the 
product of unremitting study. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was such a believer in the force of 
industry, that he held that artistic excellence, " however 
expressed by genius, taste, or the gift of heaven, may be 
acquired." Writing to a friend he said, " Whoever is re- 
solved to excel in painting, or indeed any other art, must 
bring all his mind to bear on that one object from the 
moment that he rises till he goes to bed." And on another 
occasion he said, " Those who are resolved to excel must 
go to their work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon, and 
night; they will find it no play, but very hard labor." 
But although diligent application is no doubt absolutely 
necessary for the achievement of the highest distinction in 
art, it is equally true that, without the inborn genius, no 
amount of mere industry, however well applied, will make 
an artist. The gift comes by nature, but is perfected by 

n 4 
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self-culture, which is of more avail than all the imparted 
education of the schools. 

Some of the greatest artists have had to force their way 
upward in the face of poverty and manifold obstructions. 
Illustrious instances will at once flash upon the reader's 
mind. Claude Lorrain, the pastry cook; Tintoretto, the 
dyer ; the two Carraccis, the one a color grinder, the other 
a mortar carrier at the Vatican ; Salvator Rosa, the asso- 
ciate of bandits ; Giotto, the peasant boy ; Canova, the 
stonecutter, — these, and many other well-known artists, 
succeeded in achieving distinction by severe study and 
labor, under circumstances the most adverse. 

Nor have the most distinguished English artists been 
born in a position of life more than ordinarily favorable 
to the culture of artistic genius. Gainsborough was the 
son of a cloth worker ; Inigo Jones was a carpenter ; West 
was the son of a small Quaker farmer in Pennsylvania ; 
Reynolds was the son of a clergyman, Lawrence of a 
publican, and Turner of a barber. 

It was not by luck or accident that these men achieved 
distinction, but by sheer industry and hard work. Though 
some achieved wealth, yet this was rarely, if ever, their 
ruling motive. Indeed, no mere love of money could sus- 
tain the efforts of the artist in his early career of self- 
denial and application. The pleasure of the pursuit has 
always been its best reward ; the wealth which followed 
but an accident. Many noble-minded artists have pre- 
ferred following the bent of their genius to chaffering 
with the public for terms. Spagnoletto verified in his life 
the beautiful fiction of Xenophon, and after he had ac- 
quired the means of luxury, preferred withdrawing himself 
from their influence, and voluntarily returned to poverty 
and labor. When Michael Angelo was asked his opinion 
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respecting a work which a painter had taken great pains 
to exhibit for profit, he said, " I think that he will be a poor 
fellow so long as he shows such an extreme eagerness to 
become rich." 

Michael Angelo was a great believer in the force of 
labor ; and he held that there was nothing which the im- 
agination conceived that could not be embodied in marble, 
if the hand were made vigorously to obey the mind. He 
was himself one of the most indefatigable of workers ; and 
he attributed his power of studying for a greater number 
of hours than most of his contemporaries, to his spare 
habits of living. A little bread and wine was all he re- 
quired for the chief part of the day when employed at his 
work, and very frequently he rose in the middle of the 
night to resume his labors. On these occasions, it was his 
practice to fix the candle, by the light of which he chiseled, 
on the summit of a pasteboard cap which he wore. 
Sometimes he was too wearied to undress, and he 
slept in his clothes, ready to spring to his work so soon 
as refreshed by sleep. He had a favorite device of 
an old man in a gocart, with an hourglass upon it 
bearing the inscription, " Ancora imparo ! " — Still I am 
learning. 

Titian, also, was an indefatigable worker. His cele- 
brated Pietro Martire was eight years in hand, and 
his Last Supper 1 seven. In his letter to Charles V. 
he said, " I send your Majesty the Last Supper, after 
working at it almost daily for seven years." 2 Few think 
of the patient labor and long training involved in the 
greatest works of the artist. They seem easy and quickly 

1 The picture was placed in the Escurial or palace at Madrid : but as the 
space allotted it was too small, the picture was cut down to suit the space! 

2 Not to Charles V., but to Philip II., king of Spain, in 1563. 
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accomplished, yet with how great difficulty has this ease 
been acquired. 

"You charge me fifty sequins," 1 said the Venetian 
nobleman to the sculptor, " for a bust that cost you only 
ten days' labor." 

"You forget," said the artist, "that I have been thirty 
years learning to make that bust in ten days." 

No matter how generous nature has been in bestowing 
the gift of genius, the pursuit of art is nevertheless a long 
and continuous labor. Many artists have been precocious, 
but without diligence their precocity would have come to 
nothing. The anecdote related of West is well known. 
When only seven years old, struck with the beauty of the 
sleeping infant of his eldest sister, whilst watching by its 
cradle, he ran to seek some paper, and forthwith drew 
its portrait in red and black ink. The little incident 
revealed the artist in him, and it was found impos- 
sible to draw him from his bent. West might have 
been a greater painter had he not been injured by too 
early success ; his fame, though great, was not purchased 
by study, trials, and difficulties, and it has not been 
enduring. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a boy, forgot his lessons and 
took pleasure only in drawing, for which his father was 
accustomed to rebuke him. The boy was destined for the 
profession of physic, but his strong instinct for art could 
not be repressed, and he became a painter. Gainsborough 
went sketching when a schoolboy, and at twelve he was 
a confirmed artist; he was a keen observer and a hard 
worker, no picturesque feature of any scene he had once 
looked upon escaping his diligent pencil. William Blake, 
a hosier's son, employed himself in drawing designs on the 

1 A coin of gold worth about £2.25. 
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backs of his father's shop bills, and making sketches on 
the counter. 

Hogarth, though a very dull boy at his lessons, took 
pleasure in making drawings of the letters of the alphabet, 
and his school exercises were more remarkable for the 
ornaments with which he embellished them, than for the 
matter of the exercises themselves. In the latter respect 
he was beaten by all the blockheads of the school, but in 
his adornments he stood alone. His father put him ap- 
prentice to a silversmith, where he learned to draw, and 
also to engrave spoons and forks with crests and ciphers. 
From silver chasing 1 he went on to teach himself engrav- 
ing on copper, principally griffins and monsters of heraldry, 
in the course of which practice he became ambitious to 
delineate the varieties of human character. The singular 
excellence which he reached in this art was mainly the 
result of careful observation and study. He had the gift, 
which he sedulously cultivated, of committing to memory 
the precise features of any remarkable face, and after- 
ward reproducing them on paper; but if any singularly 
fantastic form or outr/ 2 face came in his way, he would 
make a sketch of it on the spot upon his thumb nail, and 
carry it home to expand at his leisure. Everything fan- 
tastical and original had a powerful attraction for him, and 
he wandered into many out-of-the-way places for the pur- 
pose of meeting with character. 

By this careful storing of his mind, he was afterwards 
enabled to crowd an immense amount of thought and 
treasured observation into his works. Hence it is that 

1 To ornament by engraving; to make richer, of more worth. From a 
French word meaning a box containing relics, something precious. 

2 (oo tra') out of the common. From a French word meaning to exag- 
gerate. 
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Hogarth's pictures are so truthful a memorial of the char- 
acter, the manners, and even the very thoughts of the 
times in which he lived. True painting, he himself ob- 
served, can be learned in only one school, and that is kept 
by Nature. But he was not a highly cultivated man, ex- 
cept in his own walk. His school education had been of 
the slenderest kind, scarcely even perfecting him in the 
art of spelling ; his self-culture did the rest. For a long 
time he was in very straitened circumstances, but never- 
theless worked on with a cheerful heart. Poor though he 
was, he contrived to live within his small means, and he 
boasted, with becoming pride, that he was "a punctual 
paymaster." 

When he had conquered all his difficulties and become 
a famous and thriving man, he loved to dwell upon his 
early labors and privations, and to fight over again the 
battle which ended so honorably to him as a man and so 
gloriously as an artist. " I remember the time," said he 
on one occasion, " when I have gone moping into the city 
with scarce a shilling, but as soon as I have received ten 
guineas there for a plate, I have returned home, put on 
my sword, and sallied out with all the confidence of a man 
who had thousands in his pockets." 

The fame of Claude Lorrain is partly explained by his 
indefatigable industry. He was first apprenticed to a 
pastry cook. His brother, who was a wood carver, after- 
wards took him into his shop to learn that trade. Having 
there shown indications of artistic skill, a traveling dealer 
persuaded the brother to allow Claude to accompany him 
to Italy. He assented, and the young man reached Rome, 
where he was shortly after engaged by a landscape painter 
as his house servant. In that capacity Claude first learned 
landscape painting, and in course of time he began to pro- 
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duce pictures. We next find him making the tour of Italy, 
France, and Germany, occasionally resting by the way to 
paint landscapes, and thereby replenish his purse. On 
returning to Rome he found an increasing demand for 
his works, and his reputation at length became European. 
He was unwearied in the study of Nature in her various 
aspects. It was his practice to spend a great part of his 
time in closely copying buildings, bits of ground, trees, 
leaves, and such like, which he finished in detail, keeping 
the drawings by him in store for the purpose of introduc- 
ing them in his studied landscapes. He also gave close 
attention to the sky, watching it for whole days from 
morning till night, and noting the various changes occa- 
sioned by the passing clouds and the increasing and wan- 
ing light. By this constant practice he acquired, although, 
it is said, very slowly, such a mastery of hand and eye as 
eventually secured for him the first rank among landscape 
painters. 

Turner, who has been styled " the English Claude," 
pursued a career of like laborious industry. He was 
destined by his father for his own trade of a barber, 
which he carried on in London, until one day the sketch 
which the boy had made of a coat of arms on a silver 
salver having attracted the notice of a customer whom 
his father was shaving, the latter was urged to allow 
his son to follow his bias, and he was eventually per- 
mitted to follow art as a profession. Like all young 
artists, Turner had many difficulties to encounter, and 
they were all the greater that his circumstances were 
so straitened. But he was always willing to work, 
and to take pains with his work, no matter how hum- 
ble it might be. He was glad to hire himself out at 
half-a-crown a night to wash in skies in Indian ink upon 
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other people's drawings, getting his supper into the bar- 
gain. Thus he earned money and acquired expertness. 
Then he took to illustrating guidebooks, almanacs, and 
any sort of books that wanted cheap frontispieces. 
" What could I have done better ? " said he afterwards ; 
" it was first-rate practice." He did everything carefully 
and conscientiously, never slurring over his work because 
he was ill-remunerated for it. He aimed at learning as 
well as living, always doing his best, and never leaving a 
drawing without having made a step in advance upon his 
previous work. A man who thus labored was sure to do 
much ; and his growth in power and grasp of thought was, 
to use Ruskin's words, " as steady as the increasing light 
of sunrise." But Turner's genius needs no panegyric ; his 
best monument is the noble gallery of pictures bequeathed 
by him to the nation, which will ever be the most lasting 
memorial of his fame. 

Most romantic and adventurous was the career of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, the marvellous gold worker, painter, sculp- 
tor, engraver, engineer, and author. His life, as told by 
himself, is one of the most extraordinary autobiographies 
ever written. Giovanni Cellini, his father, was one of the 
court musicians to Lorenzo de' Medici at Florence ; and 
v his highest ambition concerning his son Benvenuto was 
that he should become an expert player on the flute. But 
Giovanni having lost his appointment, found it necessary 
to send his son to learn some trade, and he was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith. The boy had already displayed a love of 
drawing and of art ; and, applying himself to his business, 
he soon became a dexterous workman. 

His father still insisting on his becoming a flute player, 
Benvenuto continued to practice on the instrument, though 
he detested it. His chief pleasure was in art, which he 
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pursued with enthusiasm. In Florence he carefully studied 
the designs of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo; 
and, still further to improve himself in gold working, he 
went on foot to Rome, where he met with a variety of 
adventures. He returned to Florence with the reputation 
of being a most expert worker in the precious metals, and 
his skill was soon in great request. 

During a second residence at Rome, Cellini met with an 
extensive patronage, and he was. taken into the Pope's 
service in the double capacity of goldsmith and musician. 
He was constantly studying and improving himself by 
acquaintance with the works of the best masters. He 
mounted jewels, finished enamels, engraved seals, and 
designed and executed works in gold, silver, and bronze, in 
such a style as to excel all other artists. Whenever he heard 
of a goldsmith who was famous in any particular branch he 
immediately determined to surpass him. Thus it was that 
he rivaled the medals of one, the enamels of another, and 
the jewelry of a third ; in fact, there was not a branch of 
his business that he did not feel impelled to excel in. 

Working in this spirit, it is not so wonderful that Cellini 
should have been able to accomplish so much. He was 
a man of indefatigable activity, and was constantly on the 
move. He could not carry much luggage with him ; so, 
wherever he went, he usually began making his own tools. 
He not only designed his works, but executed them him- 
self — hammered and carved, and cast and shaped, them 
with his own hands. Indeed, his works have the impress 
of genius so clearly stamped upon them, that they could 
never have been designed by one person and executed by 
another. The humblest article — a buckle for a lady's 
girdle, a seal, a locket, a brooch, a ring, or a button — 
became in his hands a beautiful work of art. 
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Cellini was remarkable for his readiness and dexterity 
in handicraft. One day a surgeon entered the shop of 
Raffaello del Moro, the goldsmith, to perform an operation 
on his daughter's hand. On looking at the surgeon's in- 
struments, Cellini, who was present, found them rude and 
clumsy, as they usually were in those days, and he asked 
the surgeon to proceed no further with the operation for a 
quarter of an hour. He then ran to his shop, and taking 
a piece of the finest steel, wrought out of it a beautifully 
finished knife, with which the operation was successfully 
performed. 

Among the statues executed by Cellini is one of Perseus, 1 
for the Grand Duke of Florence. The extraordinary inci- 
dents connected with the casting of this bronze were pecul- 
iarly illustrative of the remarkable character of the man. 

The Grand Duke having expressed a decided opinion 
that the model, when shown to him in wax, could not pos- 
sibly be cast in bronze, Cellini was immediately stimulated 
by the predicted impossibility, not only to attempt, but to 
do it. He first made the clay model, baked it, and covered 
it with wax, which he shaped into the perfect form of a 
statue. Then coating the wax with a sort of earth, he 
baked the second covering, during which the wax dissolved 
and escaped, leaving the space between the two layers for 
the reception of the metal. To avoid disturbance, the lat- 
ter process was conducted in a pit dug immediately under 
the furnace, from which the liquid metal was to be intro- 
duced by pipes and apertures into the mold prepared 
for it. 

1 In Greek mythology a hero who performed wondrous deeds. Cellini's 
statue represents him in the act of holding up the severed head of Medusa. 
This monster was so fearful to look upon that whoever saw her was turned tu 
stone. Perseus accordingly attacked her with averted head, seeing where to 
strike by her reflection in his shield. 
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Cellini had purchased and laid in several loads of pine 
wood, in anticipation of the process of casting, which now 
began. The furnace was filled with pieces of brass and 
bronze, and the fire was lit. The resinous pine wood was 
soon in such a furious blaze, that the shop took fire and part 
of the roof was burned ; while at the same time the wind 
blowing and the rain falling on the furnace kept down the 
heat, and prevented the metals from melting. For hours 
Cellini struggled to keep up the heat, continually throwing 
in more wood, until at length he became so exhausted and 
ill that he feared he should die before the statue could be 
cast. He was forced to leave to his assistants the pouring 
in of the metal when melted and betook himself to his bed. 
While those about him were condoling with him in his dis- 
tress, a workman suddenly entered the room, lamenting that 
"poor Benvenuto's work was irretrievably spoiled!" On 
hearing this, Cellini immediately sprang from his bed and 
rushed to the workshop, where he found the fire so much 
gone down that the metal had again become hard. 

Sending across to a neighbor for a load of young oak 
which had been more than a year in drying, he soon had 
the fire blazing again and the metal melting and glittering. 
The wind was, however, still blowing with fury, and the 
rain falling heavily; so, to protect himself, Cellini had 
some tables with pieces of tapestry and old clothes brought 
to him, behind which he went on hurrying the wood into 
the furnace. A mass of pewter was thrown in upon the 
other metal, and by stirring, sometimes with iron and 
sometimes with long poles, the whole soon became partly 
melted. At this juncture, when the trying moment was 
close at hand, a terrible noise as of a thunderbolt was heard, 
and a glittering of fire flashed before Cellini's eyes. The 
cover of the furnace had burst, and the metal began to flow ! 
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Finding that it did not run with the proper velocity, Cellini 
rushed into the kitchen, bore away every piece of copper 
and pewter that it contained — some two hundred por- 
ringers, dishes, and kettles of different kinds — and threw 
them into the furnace. Then at length the metal flowed 
freely, and thus the splendid statue of Perseus was cast. 

Cellini was an Ishmael 1 against whom, according to his 
own account, every man's hand was turned. But about 
his extraordinary skill as a workman and his genius as an 
artist there can not be two opinions. 

Much less turbulent was the career of Nicolas Poussin, 
a man as pure and elevated in his ideas of art as he was in 
his daily life, and distinguished alike for his vigor of intel- 
lect, his rectitude of character, and his noble simplicity. 
He was born near Rouen, in France, where his father kept 
a small school. The boy had the benefit of his parent's 
instruction, such as it was, but of that he is said to have 
been somewhat negligent, preferring to spend his time in 
covering his lesson books and his slate with drawings. A 
country painter, much pleased with his sketches, besought 
his parents not to thwart him in his tastes. The painter 
agreed to give Poussin lessons, and he soon made such 
progress that his master had nothing more to teach him. 
Becoming restless, and desirous of further improving 
himself, Poussin, at the age of eighteen, set out for Paris, 
painting signboards on his way for a maintenance. 

At Paris a new world of art opened before him, exciting 
his wonder and stimulating his emulations. He worked 
diligently in many studios, drawing, copying, and painting 
pictures. After a time, he resolved, if possible, to visit 
Rome, and set out on his journey ; but he succeeded only 

1 Genesis xvi. 12, the child of Abraham and Hagar. The Arabs consider 
Ishmael their ancestor. 
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in getting as far as Florence, and again returned to Paris. 
A second attempt which he made to reach Rome was even 
less successful ; for this time he got only as far as Lyons. 
He was, nevertheless, careful to take advantage of all op- 
portunities for improvement which came in his way, and 
continued as sedulous as before in studying and working. 

Thus twelve years passed, years of obscurity and toil, of 
failures and disappointments, and probably of privations. 
At length Poussin succeeded in reaching Rome. There 
he diligently studied the old masters, and especially the 
ancient statues, with whose perfection he was greatly im- 
pressed. For some time he lived with the sculptor Du- 
quesnoy, as poor as himself, and assisted him in modeling 
figures after the antique. With him he carefully measured 
some of the most celebrated statues in Rome, and it is 
supposed that this practice exercised considerable influence 
on the formation of his future style. At the same time 
he studied anatomy, practiced drawing from the life, and 
made a great store of sketches of postures and attitudes 
of people whom he met, carefully reading at his leisure 
such standard books on art as he could borrow from his 
friends. 

The reputation of Poussin, however, grew but slowly. 
He was of a retiring disposition and shunned society. 
People gave him credit for being a thinker much more 
than a painter. When not actually employed in painting, 
he took long solitary walks in the country, meditating the 
designs of future pictures. One of his few friends while 
at Rome was Claude Lorrain, with whom he spent many 
hours at a time conversing about art and antiquarianism. 
The monotony and the quiet of Rome were suited to his 
taste, and, provided he could earn a moderate living by his 
brush, he had no wish to leave it. 
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But his fame now extended beyond Rome, and repeated 
invitations were sent to him to return to Paris. He was 
offered the appointment of principal painter to the king. 
At first he hesitated ; quoted the Italian proverb, " Chi sta 
bene non si mouve," 1 said he had lived fifteen years in 
Rome, married a wife there, and looked forward to dying 
and being buried there. Urged again, he consented, and 
returned to Paris. But his appearance there awakened 
much professional jealousy; and finally, annoyed by the 
enemies his success had provoked, and whom he was un- 
able to conciliate, he determined, at the end of less than 
two years' labor in Paris, to return to Rome. Again 
settled there, he employed himself diligently in the prac- 
tice of his art during the remaining years of his life, living 
in great simplicity and privacy. He had no children ; his 
wife died before him ; all his friends were gone : so that 
in his old age he was left absolutely alone in Rome, so full 
of tombs, and died there in 1665, leaving behind him, as a 
legacy to his race, the great works of his genius. 

John Flaxman was the son of a seller of plaster casts. 
When a child he was such an invalid that it was his custom 
to sit behind his father's shop counter propped by pillows, 
amusing himself with drawing and reading. A gentleman, 
calling at the shop one day, saw the boy trying to read a 
book, and on inquiring what it was, found it to be the 
Lives of Cornelius Nepos, which his father had picked 
up for a few pence at a book stall. The gentleman, after 
some conversation with the boy, said that it was not the 
proper book for him to read, but that he would bring him 
one. The next day he called with translations of Homer, 
which the boy proceeded to read with great avidity. His 
mind was soon filled with the heroism which breathed 

1 " A rolling stone gathers no moss." 
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through its pages, and with the stucco Ajaxes and Achil- 
leses 1 about him, ranged along the shop shelves, the ambi- 
tion took possession of him, that he too would design and 
embody in poetic forms those majestic heroes. 

Like all youthful efforts his first designs were crude; 
but by dint of patience and perseverance his drawing im- 
proved so much that he obtained a commission from a lady 
to execute six original drawings in black chalk of subjects 
in Homer. His first commission ! What an event in the 
artist's life ! A surgeon's first fee, a lawyer's first retainer, 
a legislator's first speech, a singer's first appearance behind 
the foot-lights, an author's first book, are not any of them 
more full of interest to the aspirant for fame than the 
artist's first commission. The boy at once proceeded to 
execute the order, and he was both well praised and well 
paid for his work. 

At fifteen Flaxman entered a pupil at the Royal Acad- 
emy. 2 Notwithstanding his retiring disposition, he soon 
became known among the students, and great things were 
expected of him. Nor were their expectations disap- 
pointed ; in his fifteenth year he gained the silver prize, 
and next year he became a candidate for the gold one. 
Everybody prophesied that he would carry off the medal, 
for there was none who surpassed him in ability and in- 
dustry. Yet he lost it, and the gold medal was adjudged 
to a pupil who was not afterwards heard of. This failure 
on the part of the youth was really of service to him ; for 

1 Ajax and Achilles were two famous Greek heroes of the Trojan War. 
Ajax was noted for his size and physical strength and beauty, and was second 
only to Achilles in valor. 

2 Founded in 1768. There are forty members, twenty associate members, 
and six associate engravers. The Royal Academy is of less importance to-day 
than formerly. In Flaxman's time, membership was the height of an artist's 
ambition. 
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defeats do not long cast down the resolute-hearted, but 
only serve to call forth their real powers. " Give me time," 
said he to his father, " and I will yet produce works that 
the Academy will be proud to recognize." He redoubled 
his efforts, spared no pains, designed and modeled inces- 
santly, and made steady if not rapid progress. 

Meanwhile poverty threatened his father's household; 
the plaster-cast trade yielded a very bare living; and young 
Flaxman, with resolute self-denial, curtailed his hours of 
study, and devoted himself to helping his father in the 
details of his business. He laid aside his Homer to take 
up the plaster trowel. He was willing to work in the hum- 
blest department of the trade, so that his father's family 
might be supported and the wolf kept from the door. To 
this drudgery of his art he served a long apprenticeship ; 
but it did him good. It familiarized him with steady work, 
and cultivated in him the spirit of patience. The disci- 
pline may have been hard, but it was wholesome. 

Happily, young Flaxman's skill in design had reached 
the knowledge of Josiah Wedgwood, who sought him out 
for the purpose of employing him to design improved pat- 
terns of china and earthenware. It may seem a humble 
department of art for such a genius as Flaxman to work 
in ; but it really was not so. An artist may be laboring 
truly in his vocation while designing a common teapot or 
water jug. Articles in daily use amongst the people, which 
are before their eyes at every meal, may be made the 
vehicles of education to all, and minister to their highest 
culture. The most ambitious artist may thus confer a 
greater practical benefit on his countrymen than by execut- 
ing an elaborate work which he may sell for thousands, 
to be placed in some wealthy man's gallery where it is 
hidden away from public sight. Before Wedgwood's 

SELK-HKLl* — 9 
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time the designs which figured upon our china and stone- 
ware were hideous both in drawing and execution, and he 
determined to improve both. Flaxman did his best to 
carry out the manufacturer's views. He supplied him 
from time to time with models and designs of various 
pieces of earthenware, the subjects of which were princi- 
pally from ancient verse and history. Many of them are 
still in existence, and some are equal in beauty and simplic- 
ity to his after-designs for marble. 

At length, in the year 1782, when twenty-seven years 
of age, he quitted his father's roof and rented a small 
house and studio, and what was more, he married. Ann 
Denman was the name of his wife — and a cheerful, 
bright-souled, noble woman she was. He believed that in 
marrying her he should be able to work with an intenser 
spirit ; for, like him, she had a taste for poetry and art ; 
and besides was an enthusiastic admirer of her husband's 
genius. Yet when Sir Joshua Reynolds — himself a bach- 
elor — met Flaxman shortly after his marriage, he said to 
him, " So, Flaxman, I am told you are married ; if so, sir, 
I tell you you are ruined for an artist." Flaxman went 
straight home, sat down beside his wife, took her hand in 
his, and said, " Ann, I am ruined for an artist." " How 
so, John ? How has it happened ? and who has done it ? " 
" It happened," he replied, "in the church, and Ann Den- 
man has done it." He then told her of Sir Joshua's 
remark — whose opinion was well known, and had often 
been expressed, that if students would excel they must 
bring the whole powers of their mind to bear upon their 
art, from the moment they rose until they went to bed ; 
and also, that no man could be a great artist unless he 
studied the grand works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
others, at Rome and Florence. " And I," said Flaxman, 
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drawing up his little figure to its full height, "/ would be 
a great artist." " And a great artist you shall be," said 
his wife, "and visit Rome too, if that be really neces- 
sary to make you great." "But how?" asked Flaxman. 
" Work and economize" rejoined the brave wife ; " I will 
never have it said that Ann Denman ruined John Flaxman 
for an artist." And so it was determined by the pair that 
the journey to Rome was to be made when their means 
would admit. " I will go to Rome," said Flaxman, " and 
show the president 1 that wedlock is for a man's good 
rather than his harm ; and you, Ann, shall accompany me." 

Patiently and happily the affectionate couple plodded on 
during five years, and having accumulated a sufficient store 
of savings, they set out for Rome. Arrived there, Flax- 
man applied himself diligently to study ; maintaining him- 
self, like other poor artists, by making copies from the 
antique. English visitors sought his studio, and gave him 
commissions; and it was then that he composed some 
of his most beautiful designs. Flaxman worked for art as 
well as for money ; and the beauty of the designs brought 
him other friends and patrons. 

Before he left Italy the Academies of Florence and 
Carrara 2 recognized his merit by electing him a member. 

While at Rome he had been commissioned to execute his 
famous monument in memory of Lord Mansfield, and it 
was erected in the north transept of Westminster Abbey 8 
shortly after his return to London. It stands there in 
majestic grandeur, a monument to the genius of Flaxman 
himself — calm, simple, and severe. 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds was then president of the Royal Academy. 

2 In northwestern Tuscany. The famous marbles are quarried near here. 

8 \ famous church in London dating from the thirteenth century. " Poets' 
Corner " is in the south transept. 
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ENERGY AND COURAGE 

" In every work that he began ... he did it with all his heart, and 
prospered." — 2 Chron. xxxi. 21. 

There is a famous speech recorded of an old Norseman 
thoroughly characteristic of the Teuton. " I believe neither 
in idols nor demons," said he, " I put my sole trust in my 
own strength of body and soul." The ancient crest of 
a pickax with the motto of " Either I will find a way or 
make one," was an expression of the same sturdy indepen- 
dence which to this day distinguishes the descendants of 
the Northmen. Indeed, nothing could be more character- 
istic of the Scandinavian mythology, than that it had a god 
with a hammer. 1 

A man's character is seen in small matters ; and from 
even so slight a test as the mode in which a man wields a 
hammer, his energy may in some measure be inferred. 
Thus an eminent Frenchman hit off in a single phrase the 
characteristic quality of the inhabitants of a particular dis- 
trict, in which a friend of his proposed to settle and buy 
land. " Beware," said he, " of making a purchase there ; 
I know the men of that department ; the pupils who come 
from it to our veterinary school at Paris do not strike hard 

1 The god Thor. " Thor's hammer was considered so very sacred by the 
ancient Northern people that they were wont to make the sign of the hammer 
as the Christians later taught them to make the sign of the cross, to ward off 
all evil influences." 
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upon the anvil; they want energy ; and you will not get 
a satisfactory return on any capital you may invest there." 
A fine and just appreciation of character, indicating the 
thoughtful observer ; and strikingly illustrative of the fact 
that it is the energy of the individual men that gives 
strength to a state, and confers a value even upon the very 
soil which they cultivate. 

The cultivation of this quality is of the greatest impor- 
tance, resolute determination in the pursuit of worthy 
objects being the foundation of all true greatness of char- 
acter. Energy enables a man to force his way through 
irksome drudgery and dry details, and carries him onward 
and upward in every station in life. It accomplishes more 
than genius, with not one half the disappointment and peril. 
It is not eminent talent that is required to insure success 
in any pursuit, so much as purpose — not merely the power 
to achieve, but the will to labor energetically and perse- 
veringly. Hence energy of will may be defined to be the 
very central power of character in a man — in a word, it 
is the Man himself. It gives impulse to his every action, 
and soul to every effort. True hope is based on it — and 
it is hope that gives the real perfume 1 to life. 

There is a fine heraldic motto on a broken helmet in 
Battle Abbey, 2 " L'espoir est ma force," 8 which might be 
the motto of every man's life. There is, indeed, no bless- 
ing equal to the possession of a stout heart. Even if a 
man fails in his efforts, it will be a satisfaction to him to 
enjoy the consciousness of having done his best. In 
humble life nothing can be more cheering and beautiful 

1 An unusual but very strong use of the word. 

2 Founded in 1067 by William the Conqueror, to commemorate his victory 
at Senlac. This one battle gave him England. 

8 " Hope is my strength." 
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than to see a man combating suffering by patience, tri- 
umphing in his integrity, and who, when his feet are bleed- 
ing and his limbs failing him, still walks upon his courage. 

Mere wishes and desires but engender a sort of green 
sickness 1 in young minds, unless they are promptly em- 
bodied in act and deed. It will not avail merely to wait, 
as so many do, " until Bliicher comes up," but they must 
struggle on and persevere in the meantime, as Wellington 
did. 2 The good purpose once formed must be carried out 
with alacrity and without swerving. In most conditions of 
life drudgery and toil are to be cheerfully endured as the 
best and most wholesome discipline. 

Hugh Miller said the only school in which he was prop- 
erly taught was "that world-wide school in which toil and 
hardship are the severe but noble teachers." He who 
allows his application to falter, or shirks his work on frivo- 
lous pretexts, is on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let 
any task be undertaken as a thing not possible to be 
evaded, and it will soon come to be performed with alacrity 
and cheerfulness. Charles IX. of Sweden was a firm be- 

1 In medicine a disease of the blood characterized by a greenish or gray- 
ish yellow hue of the skin, weakness, palpitation of the heart, etc. Apply 
this definition to the mind as it is referred to in the text. 

2 At the battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815. The allied armies were under 
Wellington and Field Marshal Blucher, the commander of the Prussians, op- 
posed to Napoleon. Two days before (June 16), Bliicher was defeated; his 
horse fell dead under him, and in his retreat he was followed by 30,000 French 
to a place twelve miles from Waterloo, near where Wellington was, who 
promised to stand fast if Blucher would support him with two corps. "The 
intrepid marshal replied that he would come with his whole army." The bat- 
tle of Waterloo began at eleven o'clock. Blucher calculated that he would 
march his twelve miles and reach the field by three. The difficult ground, 
rendered almost impassable by heavy rains, delayed him; but at five o'clock 
the Prussians were in sight; by eight at night Blucher and his whole army 
"had come up"; and the battle was won and lost past all recovery. The 
phrase in the text is short for one of the most decisive events in history. 
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liever in the power of will, even in youth. Laying his 
hand on the head of his son when engaged on a difficult 
task, he exclaimed, " He shall do it ! he shall do it ! " The 
habit of application becomes easy in time, like every other 
habit. Thus persons with comparatively moderate powers 
will accomplish much, if they apply themselves wholly and 
indefatigably to one thing at a time. 

Nothing that is of real worth can be achieved without 
courageous working. Man owes his growth chiefly to that 
active striving of the will, that encounter with difficulty, 
which we call effort ; and it is astonishing to find how often 
results apparently impracticable are thus made possible. 
An intense anticipation itself transforms possibility into 
reality ; our desires being often but the precursors of the 
things which we are capable of performing. On the con- 
trary, the timid and hesitating find everything impossible, 
chiefly because it is so. 

Some have so great a faith in the power of will that they 
determine to be well, and are so. This may answer once ; 
but, though safer to follow than many prescriptions, it will 
not always succeed. The power of mind over body is no 
doubt great, but it may be strained until the physical power 
breaks down altogether. It is related of Muley Moluc, 
the Moorish leader, that when lying ill, almost worn out 
by an incurable disease, a battle took place between his 
troops and the Portuguese ; when, starting from his litter 
at the great crisis of the fight, he rallied his army, led them 
to victory, and instantly afterwards sank exhausted, and 
expired. 

It is will — force of purpose — that enables a man to do 
or be whatever he sets his mind on doing or being. The 
story is told of a working carpenter who was observed one 
day planing a magistrate's bench which he was repairing, 
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with more than usual carefulness ; and when asked the 
reason, he replied, " Because I wish to make it easy against 
the time when I come to sit upon it myself." And singu- 
larly enough, the man actually lived to sit upon that very 
bench as a magistrate. 

" Where there is a will there is a way," is an old and 
true saying. He who resolves upon doing a thing, by that 
very resolution often scales the barriers to it, and secures 
its achievement. To think we are able is almost to be so 
— to determine upon attainment is frequently attainment 
itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often seemed to have 
about it almost a savor of omnipotence. The strength of 
Suvaroff's character lay in his power of willing, and, like 
most resolute persons, he preached it up as a system. 
"You can only half will," he would say to people who 
failed. Like Richelieu and Napoleon, he would have the 
word impossible banished from the dictionary. 1 / don't 
knoiv, I cant y and impossible, were words which he de- 
tested above all others. " Learn ! Do ! Try ! " he would 
exclaim. His biographer has said of him that he fur- 
nished a remarkable illustration of what may be effected 
by the energetic development and exercise of faculties, 
the germs of which at least are in every human heart. 

One of Napoleon's favorite maxims was, "The truest 
wisdom is a resolute determination." His life, beyond 
most others, vividly showed what a powerful and unscrupu- 
lous will could accomplish. He threw his whole force of 
body and mind direct upon his work. Imbecile rulers and 
the nations they governed went down before him in suc- 
cession. He was told that the Alps stood in the way of 

1 Familiar through Bulwer-Lytton's play, Richelieu, — « In the lexicon of 
youth, which fate reserves for a bright manhood, there is no such word as 
1 fail.' » 
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his armies. " There shall be no Alps," he said, and the 
road across the Simplon 1 was constructed, through a dis- 
trict formerly almost inaccessible. " Impossible," said he, 
"is a word only to be found in the dictionary of fools." 
He was a man who toiled terribly ; sometimes employing 
and exhausting four secretaries at a time. He spared no 
one, not even himself. His influence inspired other men, 
and put a new life into them. " I made my generals out 
of mud," he said. But all was of no avail ; for Napoleon's 
intense selfishness was his ruin, and the ruin of France, 
which he left a prey to anarchy. His life taught the les- 
son that power, however energetically wielded, without 
beneficence, 2 is fatal to its possessor and its subjects ; and 
that knowledge, or knowingness, without goodness, is but 
the incarnate principle of evil. 

Wellington was a far greater man. Not less resolute, 
firm, and persistent, but more self-denying, conscientious, 
and truly patriotic. Napoleon's aim was " Glory " ; Well- 
ington's watchword, like Nelson's, was " Duty." 3 The 
former word, it is said, does not once occur in his dis- 
patches ; the latter often, but never accompanied by any 

1 Pronounced sang plon'. One of the chief passes over the Alps; built by 
Napoleon, 1800- 1806. " Field forges were established to dismount the guns, 
the carriages and wheels were slung on poles, and the ammunition boxes car- 
ried by mules. A number of trees were felled, then hollowed out, and the 
pieces then being jammed into these rough cases, one hundred soldiers were 
attached to each, and ordered to drag them up the steeps." The daring of 
this step and Napoleon's celerity constitute one of his greatest titles to fame 
as a general. 

2 A term denoting high excellence. " It denotes largeness of bounty 
springing from the highest purity and goodness of nature. . . . The word 
has, in modern parlance, come to express almost restrictivcly an attribute 
of the divine nature." 

8 Nelson's signal to the English fleet at the beginning of the battle of Trafal- 
gar, October 21, 1805 : " England expects every man to do his duty." 
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high-sounding professions. The greatest difficulties could 
neither embarrass nor intimidate Wellington, his energy 
invariably rising in proportion to the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. The patience, the firmness, the resolution, with 
which he bore through the maddening vexations and gigan- 
tic difficulties of the Peninsular 1 campaigns, is, perhaps, one 
of the sublimest things to be found in history. In Spain, 
Wellington not only exhibited the genius of the general, 
but the comprehensive wisdom of the statesman. Though 
his natural temper was irritable in the extreme, his high 
sense of duty enabled him to restrain it; and to those 
about him his patience seemed absolutely inexhaustible. 
His great character stands untarnished by ambition, by 
avarice, or any low passion. Though a man of powerful 
individuality, he yet displayed a great variety of endow- 
ment. The equal of Napoleon in generalship, he was as 
prompt, vigorous, and daring as Clive ; as wise a states- 
man as Cromwell ; and as pure and high-minded as Wash- 
ington. The great Wellington left behind him an enduring 
reputation, founded on toilsome campaigns won by skillful 
combination, by fortitude which nothing could exhaust, by 
sublime daring, and perhaps by still sublimer patience. 

Energy usually displays itself in promptitude and deci- 
sion. When Ledyard the traveler was asked when he 
would be ready to set out for Africa, he immediately 
answered, " To-morrow morning." Bliicher's promptitude 
obtained for him the cognomen of "Marshal Forward" 
throughout the Prussian army. For it is rapid decision, 
and a similar promptitude in action, such as taking instant 
advantage of an enemy's mistakes, that so often wins 

1 The campaigns in the Iberian Peninsula (Spain and Portugal) and in 
southern France, 1 808-1 8 14; the Spanish, Portuguese, and English principally 
under Wellington, the French under the marshals of Napoleon. 
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battles. " At Areola," 1 said Napoleon, " I won the battle 
with twenty-five horsemen. I seized a moment of lassi- 
tude, gave every man a trumpet, and gained the day with 
this handfuL Two armies are two bodies which meet and 
endeavor to frighten each other : a moment of panic oc- 
curs, and that moment must be turned to advantage." 
" Every moment lost," said he at another time, "gives an 
opportunity for misfortune ; " and he declared that he beat 
the Austrians because they never knew the value of time ; 
while they dawdled, he overthrew them. 

A great but sullied 2 name in the history of English ad- 
ministration in India is that of Warren Hastings — a man 
of dauntless will and indefatigable industry. His family 
was ancient and illustrious; but their vicissitudes of for- 
tune and ill-requited loyalty in the cause of the Stuarts 
brought them to poverty, and the family estate at Dayles- 
ford, of which they had been lords of the manor for hun- 
dreds of years, at length passed from their hands. The 
last Hastings of Daylesford had, however, presented the 
parish living to his second son ; and it was in his house, 

1 A village in northern Italy. Here, November 15-17, 1796, Napoleon 
with eighteen thousand men defeated forty thousand Austrians. " Napoleon 
at the bridge of Areola " has been frequently pictured. 

2 There are two opinions on this head. Hastings was impeached " for high 
crimes and misdemeanors"; his trial began in 1788, he was acquitted in 1795. 
In 1 781 he expelled an Indian ruler who refused a war contribution which 
Hastings had demanded. In 1782 he seized a part of the lands and the 
treasure of another, who had assisted the first prince. Of many charges, 
these were the principal. " He had ruled an extensive and populous country, 
had made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down 
princes. And in his high place he had so borne himself that all feared him, 
that most loved him, and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory 
except virtue. ... It was felt that a man who had governed an empire 
during thirteen years might have done some very reprehensible things, and 
yet might be on the whole deserving of rewards and honors rather than of fine 
and imprisonment." 
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many years later, that Warren Hastings, his grandson, was 
born. The boy learned his letters at the village school, on 
the same bench with the children of the peasantry. He 
played in the fields which his fathers had owned ; and 
what the loyal and brave Hastings of Daylesford had 
been, was ever in the boy's thoughts. His young ambi- 
tion was fired, and it is said that one summer's day, when 
only seven years old, as he laid him down on the bank of the 
stream which flowed through the domain, he formed in his 
mind the resolution that he would yet recover possession 
of the family lands. It was the romantic vision of a boy ; 
yet he lived to realize it. The dream became a passion, 
rooted in his very life ; and he pursued his determination 
through youth up to manhood, with that calm but indomi- 
table force of will which was the most striking peculiarity 
of his character. The orphan boy became one of the 
most powerful men of his time; he retrieved the fortunes 
of his line, bought back the old estate, and rebuilt the 
family mansion. 

Sir Charles Napier was another Indian leader of extraor- 
dinary courage and determination. He once said of the 
difficulties with which he was surrounded in one of his 
campaigns, "They only make my feet go deeper into the 
ground." 

Napier took the right method of inspiring his men with 
his own heroic spirit. He worked as hard as any private 
in the ranks. "The great art of commanding," he said, 
" is to take a share of the work. The man who leads an 
army can not succeed unless his whole mind is thrown into 
his work. The more trouble, the more labor must be 
given ; the more danger, the more pluck must be shown, 
till all is overpowered." A young officer who accompanied 
him in his campaigns, once said, " When I see that old man 
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incessantly on his horse, how can I be idle who am young 
and strong ? I would go into a loaded cannon's mouth if 
he ordered me." This remark, when repeated to Napier, 
he said was ample reward for his toils. 

The anecdote of his interview with the Indian juggler 
strikingly illustrates his cool courage as well as his remark- 
able simplicity and honesty of character. On one occasion, 
after the Indian battles, a famous juggler visited the 
camp and performed his feats before the general, his 
family, and staff. Among other performances, this man 
cut in two with a stroke of his sword a lime or lemon 
placed in the hand of his assistant. Napier thought there 
was some collusion between the juggler and his retainer. 
To divide by a sweep of the sword on a man's hand so 
small an object without touching the flesh he believed to 
be impossible. To determine the point, the general of- 
fered his own hand for the experiment, and he stretched 
out his right arm. The juggler looked attentively at the 
hand and said he would not make the trial. " I thought I 
would find you out ! " exclaimed Napier. " But stop," 
added the other, "let me see your left hand." The left 
hand was submitted, and the man then said firmly, " If 
you hold your arm steady, I will perform the feat." " But 
why the left hand and not the right?" "Because the 
right hand is hollow in the center, and there is a risk of 
cutting off the thumb; the left is high, and the danger 
will be less." Napier was startled. " I got frightened," 
he said ; " I saw it was an actual feat of delicate swords- 
manship, and if I had not abused the man as I did before 
my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly 
acknowledge I would have retired from the encounter. 
However, I put the lime on my hand, and held out my arm 
steadily. The juggler balanced himself, and, with a swift 
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stroke, cut the lime in two pieces. I felt the edge of the 
sword on my hand as if a cold thread had been drawn 
across it." 

The Indian Mutiny 1 served to bring out, perhaps more 
prominently than any previous event in English history, 
the determined energy and self-reliance of the national 
character. In May, 1856, when the revolt burst upon 
India like a thunderclap, the British forces had been 
allowed to dwindle to their extreme minimum, and were 
scattered over a wide extent of country, many of them in 
remote cantonments. 2 The Bengal regiments, one after 
another, rose against their officers, broke away, and rushed 
to Delhi. 3 Province after province was lapped 4 in mutiny 
and rebellion ; and the cry for help rose from east to west. 
Everywhere the English stood at bay in small detachments, 
beleaguered and surrounded, apparently incapable of resist- 
ance. Their discomfiture seemed so complete, and the 
utter ruin of the British cause in India so certain, that it 
might be said of them then, as it had been said before, 

1 The Indian Mutiny lasted from May, 1857, to June, 1858. The various 
motives assigned for it appear inadequate to our minds. The " castes " of the 
natives forbid them to do many things which to us appear trivial. For in- 
stance, some native regiments had mutinied in 1805 on being ordered to wear 
a certain kind of head gear, which their caste forbade. At another time some 
regiments were ordered to sea ; this was forbidden by their principles and they 
mutinied. The mutiny of 1857 seems to have had its rise partly in a rumor 
that the cartridges furnished to the army had been greased with the fat of pigs. 
The old musket and percussion cap had given place to the Minie rifle, the 
cartridges of which had to be greased before they were rammed into the bar- 
rel; and it was said that the fat of swine was used for the purpose, so that 
they could not be touched or bitten by the Hindoos or Mohammedans without 
doing violence to their religious principles. The real cause of the mutiny lay 
in widespread and long-continued disaffection toward British rule. 

2 In India, permanent military stations or towns. 

8 In northern India. It was the capital of the old Mogul Empire. 
• In the sense of" wrapped," " enveloped." 
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"These English never know when they are beaten." 
According to rule, they ought then and there to Jiave 
succumbed to inevitable fate. 

While the issue of the mutiny still appeared uncertain, 
Holkar, one of the native princes, consulted his astrologer 
for information. The reply was, " If all the Europeans 
save one are slain, that one will remain to fight and recon- 
quer." In their very darkest moment — even where, as 
at Lucknow, 1 a mere handful of British soldiers, civilians, 
and women held out amidst a city and province in arms 
against them — there was no word of despair, no thought 
of surrender. Though cut off from all communication with 
their friends for months, and not knowing whether India 
was lost or held, they never ceased to have perfect faith in 
the courage and devotedness of their countrymen. They 
knew that while a body of men of English race held 
together in India, they would not be left unheeded to per- 
ish. They never dreamt of any other issue but retrieval 
of their misfortune and ultimate triumph ; and if the worst 
came to the worst, they could but fall at their post, and 
die in the performance of their duty. 

Montalembert has said of the heroes of the mutiny that 
"they do honor to the human race." But throughout that 
terrible trial almost all proved equally great — women, civil- 
ians, and soldiers — from the general down through all 
grades to the private and bugleman. The men were not 
picked: they belonged to the same ordinary people whom 
we daily meet at home — in the streets, in workshops, 
in the fields, at clubs : vet when sudden disaster fell 
upon them, each and all displayed a wealth of personal 
resources and energy, and became, as it were, individually 
heroic. 

1 Two hundred and fifty miles southeast from Delhi. 
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The siege and storming of Delhi was the most illustrious 
event which occurred in the course of that gigantic struggle, 
although the leaguer 1 of Lucknow, during which the mer- 
est skeleton of a British regiment held out for six months 
against two hundred thousand armed enemies, has perhaps 
excited more intense interest. At Delhi, too, the British 
were really the besieged, though ostensibly the besiegers ; 
they were a mere handful of men 41 in the open " — not more 
than 3700 bayonets, European and native — and they were 
assailed from day to day by an army of rebels numbering 
at one time as many as 75,000 men, trained to European 
discipline by English officers, and supplied with all but 
exhaustless munitions of war. The heroic little band sat 
down before the city under the burning rays of a tropical 
sun. Death, wounds, and fever failed to turn them from 
their purpose. Thirty times they were attacked by over- 
whelming numbers, and thirty times did they drive back 
the enemy behind their defenses. Never for an instant 
did these heroes falter at their work ; with sublime endur- 
ance they held on, fought on, and never relaxed until, 
dashing through the " imminent deadly breach," the place 
was won, and the British flag was again unfurled on the 
walls of Delhi. All were great — privates, officers, and 
generals. Common soldiers who had been inured to a life 
of hardship, and young officers who had been nursed in 
luxurious homes, alike proved their manhood, and emerged 
from that terrible trial with equal honor. The native 
strength and soundness of the English race, and of manly 
English training and discipline, were never more power- 
fully exhibited ; and it was there emphatically proved 
that the men of England are, after all, its greatest products. 

1 A siege; means literally a camp. The word as used in the text is sel- 
dom met with. 
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But not less energy and courage have been displayed in 
India and the East by men of various nations, in other 
lines of action more peaceful and beneficent than that of 
war. And while the heroes of the sword are remembered, 
the heroes of the Gospel ought not to be forgotten. 
There has been a succession of illustrious missionary 
laborers, working in a spirit of sublime self-sacrifice, with- 
out any thought of worldly honor, inspired solely by the 
hope of seeking out and rescuing the lost and fallen of 
their race. Borne up by invincible courage and never- 
failing patience, these men have endured privations, 
braved dangers, walked through pestilence, and borne all 
toils, fatigues, and sufferings, yet held on their way rejoic- 
ing, glorying even in martyrdom itself. 

Of these one of the first and most illustrious was Francis 
Xavier. Born of noble lineage, and with pleasure, power, 
and honor within his reach, he proved by his life that 
there are higher objects in the world than rank, and 
nobler aspirations than the accumulation of wealth. He 
was a true gentleman in manners and sentiment; brave, 
honorable, generous ; easily led, yet capable of leading ; 
easily persuaded, yet himself persuasive ; a most patient, 
resolute, and energetic man. At the age of twenty-two 
he was earning his living as a public teacher of philoso- 
phy at the University of Paris. 1 There Xavier became 
the intimate friend and associate of Loyola, and shortly 
afterwards he conducted the pilgrimage of the first little 
band of proselytes to Rome. 

When John III. of Portugal resolved to plant Chris- 
tianity in the Indian territories subject to his influence, 
Xavier was chosen as the missionary. Repairing his 
tattered cassock, and with no other baggage than his 

1 This great school dates, as a corporate body, from 121 1. 
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breviary, he at once started for Lisbon and embarked for 
the East. The ship in which he set sail for Goa 1 had 
the governor on board, with a reinforcement of a thousand 
men for the garrison of the place. Though a cabin was 
placed at his disposal, Xavier slept on deck throughout 
the voyage with his head on a coil of ropes, messing with 
the sailors. By ministering to their wants, inventing 
innocent sports for their amusement, and attending them 
in their sickness, he wholly won their hearts, and they 
regarded him with veneration. 

Arrived at Goa, Xavier was shocked at the depravity of 
the people, settlers as well as natives ; for the former had 
imported the vices without the restraints of civilization, and 
the latter had only been too apt to imitate their bad ex- 
ample. Passing along the streets of the city, sounding his 
hand bell as he went, he implored the people to send him 
their children to be instructed. He shortly succeeded in 
collecting a large number of scholars, whom he carefully 
taught day by day, at the same time visiting the sick, the 
lepers, and the wretched of all classes, with the object of 
assuaging their miseries and bringing them to the truth. 
No cry of human suffering which reached him was 
disregarded. Hearing of the degradation and misery 
of the pearl-fishers of Manaar, 2 he set out to visit them, 
and his bell again rang out the invitation of mercy. He 
baptized and he taught, but the latter he could only do 
through interpreters. His most eloquent teaching was 
his ministration to the wants and the sufferings of the 
• wretched. 

On he went, his hand bell sounding along the coast of 

1 On the southwestern coast of the peninsula of India, latitude of Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

2 A small island northwest of Ceylon. 
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Comorin, 1 among the towns and villages, the temples and 
the bazaars, summoning the natives to gather about him 
and be instructed. He had translations made of the Cate- 
chism, the Apostles' Creed, the Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and some of the devotional offices of the Church. 
Committing those to memory in their own tongue, he re- 
cited them to the children, until they had them by heart; 
after which he sent them forth to teach the words to their 
parents and neighbors. At Cape Comorin he appointed 
thirty teachers, who under himself presided over thirty 
Christian churches, though the churches were but humble, 
in most cases consisting only of a cottage surmounted by a 
cross. Thence he passed to Travancore, 2 sounding his way 
from village to village, baptizing until his hands dropped 
with weariness, and repeating his formulas until his voice 
became almost inaudible. According to his own account, 
the success of his mission surpassed his highest expecta- 
tions. His pure, earnest, and beautiful life, and the irre- 
sistible eloquence of his deeds, made converts wherever he 
went ; and by sheer force of sympathy, those who saw him 
and listened to him insensibly caught a portion of his ardor. 

Burdened with the thought that "the harvest is great 
and the laborers few," 8 Xavier next sailed to Malacca 4 
and Japan, where he found himself amongst entirely new 
races, speaking other tongues. The most that he could 
do here was to weep and pray, to smooth the pillow and 
watch by the sick bed, sometimes soaking the sleeve of his 

1 The extreme southern point of India. 

2 A tributary state in southern India. The principal city (the one referred 
to in the text) is now spelled Trivandrum. 

* "The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few." — Matthew 
ix. 37. 

4 The southern part of the Malay Peninsula. 
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surplice in water, from which to squeeze out a few drops 
and baptize the dying. Hoping all things and fearing 
nothing, this valiant soldier of the truth was borne onward 
throughout by faith and energy. " Whatever form of death 
or torture," said he, " awaits me, I am ready to suffer it ten 
thousand times for the salvation of a single soul." He 
battled with hunger, thirst, privations, and dangers of all 
kinds, still pursuing his mission of love, unresting and un- 
wearying. At length, after eleven years' labor, this great 
good man, while striving to find a way into China, was 
stricken with fever in the island of Sanchian, 1 and there 
received his crown of glory. A hero of nobler mold, more 
pure, self-denying, and courageous, has probably never 
trod this earth. 

The career of Dr. Livingstone is one of the most inter- 
esting of all. He has told the story of his life in that 
modest and unassuming manner which is so characteristic 
of the man himself. His ancestors were poor but honest 
Highlanders, and it is related of one of them, renowned 
in his district for wisdom and prudence, that when on his 
deathbed, he called his children round him and left them 
these words, the only legacy he had to bequeath. " In 
my lifetime," said he, " I have searched most carefully 
through all the traditions I could find of our family, and 
I never could discover that there was a dishonest man 
among our forefathers ; if, therefore, any of you or any of 
your children should take to dishonest ways, it will not be 
because it runs in our blood ; it does not belong to you ; I 
leave this precept with you — Be honest." At the age of 
ten Livingstone was sent to work in a cotton factory near 
Glasgow. With part of his first week's wages he bought 

1 Near Canton, and a port for Europeans, who were not then permitted to 
trade directly with China. 
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a Latin grammar, and began to learn that language, pur- 
suing the study for years at a night school. He would sit 
up conning his lessons till twelve or later, when not sent 
to bed by his mother, for he had to be up and at work in 
the factory every morning by six. In this way he plodded 
through Vergil and Horace, also reading extensively all 
books, excepting novels, that came in his way, but more 
especially scientific works and books of travels. He oc- 
cupied his spare hours, which were but few, in the pursuit 
of botany, scouring the neighborhood to collect plants. 
He even carried on his reading amidst the roar of the 
factory machinery, so placing the book upon the spinning 
jenny which he worked that he could catch sentence after 
sentence as he passed it. 

In this way the persevering youth acquired much useful 
knowledge ; and, as he grew older, the desire possessed 
him of becoming a missionary to the heathen. With this 
object he set himself to obtain a medical education, in 
order the better to be qualified for the work. He accord- 
ingly economized his earnings, and saved as much money 
as enabled him to support himself while attending the 
Medical and Greek classes, as well as the divinity lec- 
tures, at Glasgow, for several winters, working as a cotton 
spinner during the remainder of each year. He thus 
supported himself, during his college career, entirely by 
his own earnings as a factory workman, never having re- 
ceived a farthing of help from any other source. " Look- 
ing back now," he honestly says, " at that life of toil, I 
can not but feel thankful that it formed such a material 
part of my early education ; and, were it possible, I should 
like to begin life over again in the same lowly style, and 
to pass through the same hard training." 

At length he finished his medical curriculum, wrote his 
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Latin thesis, 1 passed his examinations, and was admitted 
a licentiate 2 of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. 
At first he thought of going to China, but the war then 
waging with that country 8 prevented his following out 
the idea; and having offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society, he was by them sent out to Africa, 
which he reached in 1840. He had intended to proceed 
to China by his own efforts ; and he says the only pang 
he had in going to Africa at the charge of the London 
Missionary Society was, because "it was not quite agree- 
able to one accustomed to work his own way to become, 
in a manner, dependent upon others." 

Arrived in Africa, he set to work with great zeal. He 
could not brook the idea of merely entering upon the labors 
of others, but cut out a large sphere of independent work, 
preparing himself for it by undertaking manual labor in 
building and other handicraft employment, in addition to 
teaching, which, he says, " made me generally as much ex- 
hausted and unfit for study in the evenings as ever I had 
been when a cotton spinner." Whilst laboring amongst the 
natives, he dug canals, built houses, cultivated fields, reared 
cattle, and taught the people to work as well as worship. 
When he first started with a party of them on foot upon a 
long journey, he overheard their observations upon his ap- 
pearance and powers — " He is not strong," said they ; " he 
is quite slim, and only appears stout because he puts him- 
self into those bags (trousers): he will soon wear out." 
This caused the missionary's Highland blood to rise, and 

1 " A thing laid down," "a proposition." The word has come to mean an 
essay presented by a candidate for a diploma or a degree. 

2 One who has a grant to exercise his profession. From a word originally 
meaning to be left free. 

•The "Opium" War, 1839-1842. 
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made him despise the fatigue of keeping them all at the 
top of their speed for days together, until he heard them 
expressing proper opinions of his pedestrian powers. What 
he did in Africa, and how he worked, may be learned from 
his own Missionary Travels, one of the most fascinating 
books of its kind that has ever been given to the public. 

The career of John Howard was throughout a striking 
illustration of the same power of patient purpose. His 
sublime life proved that even physical weakness could re- 
move mountains in the pursuit of an end recommended by 
duty. The idea of ameliorating the condition of prisoners 
engrossed his whole thoughts and possessed him like a pas- 
sion ; and no toil, nor danger, nor bodily suffering could 
turn him from that great object of his life. Though a man 
of no genius and but moderate talent, his heart was pure 
and his will was strong. Even in his own time he achieved 
a remarkable degree of success ; and his influence did not 
die with him', for it has continued powerfully to affect 
the legislation not only of England, but of all civilized 
nations, down to the present hour. 
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MEN OF BUSINESS 

" Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings." — 
Proverbs of Solomon. 

Hazlitt, in one of his clever essays, represents the man 
of business as a mean sort of person put in a gocart, yoked 
to a trade or profession ; alleging that all he has to do is, 
not to go out of the beaten track, but merely to let his 
affairs take their own course. " The great requisite," he 
says, " for the prosperous management of ordinary busi- 
ness is the want of imagination, or of any ideas but those 
of custom and interest on the narrowest scale." But noth- 
ing could be more one-sided, and in effect untrue, than such 
a definition. Of course, there are narrow-minded men of 
business, as there are narrow-minded scientific men, liter- 
ary men, and legislators ; but there are also business men 
of large and comprehensive minds, capable of action on 
the very largest scale. As Burke said in his speech on 
the India Bill, 1 he knew statesmen who were peddlers, and 
merchants who acted in the spirit of statesmen. 

If we take into account the qualities necessary for the 
successful conduct of any important undertaking — that it 

1 In 1783. Burke's object was the reform of the government in India. 
All monopolies were to be abolished, acceptance of presents was to be pro- 
hibited, the native landholders were to retain their lands, etc. The bill was 
defeated. But " Burke, if he had failed as a legislator, had been magnifi- 
cently successful as a preacher; " and by his immortal speech the new govern- 
ment brought in a bill redressing many grievances. 
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requires special aptitude, promptitude of action on emer- 
gencies, capacity for organizing the labors often of large 
numbers of men, great tact and knowledge of human na- 
ture, constant self-culture, and growing experience in the 
practical affairs of life — it must, we think, be obvious that 
the school of business is by no means so narrow as some 
writers would have us believe. Mr. Helps has gone much 
nearer the truth when he said that consummate men of 
business are as rare almost as great poets — rarer, perhaps, 
than veritable saints and martyrs. Indeed, of no other pur- 
suit can it so emphatically be said, as of this, that " Busi- 
ness makes men." 

It has, however, been a favorite fallacy with dunces in 
all times, that men of genius are unfitted for business, as 
well as that business occupations unfit men for the pur- 
suits of genius. The unhappy youth who committed 
suicide a few years since because he had been " born to be 
a man and condemned to be a grocer," proved by the act 
that his soul was not equal even to the dignity of a grocery. 
For it is not the calling that degrades the man, but the 
man that degrades the calling. All work that brings 
honest gain is honorable, whether it be of hand or mind. 
The fingers may be soiled, yet the heart remain pure ; for 
it is not material so much as moral dirt that defiles — greed 
far more than grime, and vice than verdigris. 1 

The greatest have not disdained to labor honestly and 
usefully for a living, though at the same time aiming after 
higher things. Thales, the first of the seven sages, Solon, 
the second founder of Athens, and Hyperates, the mathema- 
tician, were all traders. Plato, called the Divine by reason 

1 In chemistry a green, poisonous substance used as a pigment and drug. 
The word is here used as a metaphor, and gives strength to the sentence by 
alliteration. 
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of the excellence of his wisdom, defrayed his traveling 
expenses in Egypt by the profits derived from the oil 
which he sold during his journey. Spinoza maintained 
himself by polishing glasses while he pursued his philo- 
sophical investigations. Linnaeus, the great botanist, 
prosecuted his studies while hammering leather and mak- 
ing shoes. Shakespeare was a successful manager of a 
theater — perhaps priding himself more upon his practical 
qualities in that capacity than on his writing of plays and 
poetry. Pope was of opinion that Shakespeare's principal 
object in cultivating literature was to secure an honest 
independence. Indeed, he seems to have been altogether 
indifferent to literary reputation. It is not known that he 
superintended the publication of a single play, or even 
sanctioned the printing of one ; and the chronology of his 
writings is still a mystery. It is certain, however, that he 
prospered in his business, and realized sufficient to enable 
him to retire upon a competency to his native town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Chaucer was in early life a soldier, and afterwards an ef- 
fective Commissioner of Customs, and Inspector of Woods 
and Crown Lands. Spenser was Secretary to the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, was afterwards Sheriff of Cork, and 
is said to have been shrewd and attentive in matters 
of business. Milton, originally a schoolmaster, was ele- 
vated to the post of Secretary to the Council of State 
during the Commonwealth ; and the extant Order Book 
of the Council, as well as many of Milton's letters which 
are preserved, give abundant evidence of his activity and 
usefulness in that office. Sir Isaac Newton proved himself 
an efficient Master of the Mint, the new coinage of 1694 
having been carried on under his immediate personal super- 
intendence. Cowper prided himself upon his business 
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punctuality, though he confessed that he " never knew a 
poet, except himself, who was punctual in anything." 

But against this we may set the lives of Wordsworth 
and Scott — the former a distributer of stamps, the latter 
a clerk of the court — both of whom, though great poets, 
were eminently punctual and practical men of business. 
David Ricardo, amidst the occupations of his daily business 
as a London stockjobber, in conducting which he acquired 
an ample fortune, was able to concentrate his mind upon 
his favorite subject, — on which he was enabled to throw 
great light, — the principles of political economy; for he 
united in himself the sagacious commercial man and the 
profound philosopher. 

We have abundant illustrations, in our own day, of the 
fact that the highest intellectual power is not incompatible 
with the active and efficient performance of routine duties. 
Grote, the great historian of Greece, was a London banker. 
And when John Stuart Mill, one of the greatest thinkers, 
retired from the Examiner's department of the East India 
Company, he carried with him the admiration and esteem 
of his fellow-officers, not on account of his high views of 
philosophy, but because of the high standard of efficiency 
which he had established in his office, and the thoroughly 
satisfactory manner in which he had conducted the busi- 
ness of his department. 

The path of success in business is usually the path of 
common sense. Patient labor and application are as neces- 
sary here as in the acquisition of knowledge or the pursuit 
of science. The old Greeks said, " To become an able 
man in any profession, three things are necessary — na- 
ture, study, and practice." In business, practice, wisely 
and diligently improved, is the great secret of success. 
Some may make what are called " lucky hits," but like 
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money earned by gambling, such " hits " may only serve 
to lure one to ruin. Bacon was accustomed to say that it 
was in business as in ways — the nearest way was com- 
monly the foulest, and that if a man would go the fairest 
way he must go somewhat about. The journey may 
occupy a longer time, but the pleasure of the labor involved 
by it, and the enjoyment of the results produced, will be 
more genuine and unalloyed. To have a daily appointed 
task of even common drudgery to do makes the rest of life 
feel all the sweeter. 

The fable of the labors of Hercules is the type of all 
human doing and success. Every youth should be made 
to feel that his happiness and well-doing in life must neces- 
sarily rely mainly on himself and the exercise of his own 
energies, rather than upon the help and patronage of 
others. 

Practical industry, wisely and vigorously applied, always 
produces its due effects. It carries a man onward, brings 
out his individual character, and stimulates the action of 
others. All may not rise equally, yet each, on the whole, 
very much according to his deserts. " Though all can not 
live on the piazza," as the Tuscan proverb has it, "every 
one may feel the sun." 

On the whole, it is not good that human nature should 
have the road of life made too easy. Better to be under 
the necessity of working hard and faring meanly, than to 
have everything done ready to our hand and a pillow of 
down to repose upon. Indeed, to start in life with com- 
paratively small means seems so necessary as a stimulus 
to work, that it may almost be set down as one of the con- 
ditions essential to success in life. Hence, an eminent 
judge, when asked what contributed most to success at the 
bar, replied, " Some succeed by great talent, some by high 
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connections, some by miracle, but the majority by com- 
mencing without a shilling." 

We have heard of an architect of considerable accom- 
plishments — a man who had improved himself by long 
study, and travel in the classical lands of the East — who 
came home to commence the practice of his profession. 
He determined to begin anywhere, provided he could be 
employed ; and he accordingly undertook a business con- 
nected with dilapidations — one of the lowest and least 
remunerative departments of the architect's calling. But 
he had the good sense not to be above his trade, and he 
had the resolution to work his way upward, so that he only 
got a fair start. One hot day in July a friend found him 
sitting astride of a house roof, occupied with his dilapidation 
business. Drawing his hand across his perspiring counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, " Here's a pretty business for a man 
who has been all over Greece ! " However, he did his 
work, such as it was, thoroughly and well ; he persevered 
until he advanced by degrees to more remunerative branches 
of employment, and eventually he rose to the highest walks 
of his profession. 

Those who fail in life are, however, very apt to assume 
a tone of injured innocence, and conclude too hastily that 
everybody excepting themselves has had a hand in their 
personal misfortunes. An eminent writer lately published 
a book, in which he described his numerous failures in 
business, naively admitting, at the same time, that he was 
ignorant of the multiplication table; and he came to the 
conclusion that the real cause of his ill success in life 
was the money-worshiping spirit of the age. Lamartine 
also did not hesitate to profess his contempt for arithmetic ; 
but, had it been less, probably we should not have witnessed 
the unseemly spectacle of the admirers of that distinguished 
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personage engaged in collecting subscriptions for his sup- 
port in his old age. 

Again, some consider themselves born to ill luck,- and 
make up their minds that the world invariably goes against 
them without any fault on their own part. We have heard 
of a person of this sort who went so far as to declare his 
belief that, if he had been a hatter, people would have been 
born without heads ! There is, however, a Russian proverb 
which says that misfortune is next door to stupidity ; and 
it will often be found that men who are constantly lamenting 
their luck are in some way or other reaping the conse- 
quences of their own neglect, mismanagement, improvi- 
dence, or want of application. Dr. Johnson, who came up 
to London with a single guinea in his pocket, and who once 
accurately described himself in his signature to a letter 
addressed to a noble lord, as Impransus, or Dinnerless, has 
honestly said, " All the complaints which are made of the • 
world are unjust ; I never knew a man of merit neglected ; 
it was generally by his own fault that he failed of success." 

Washington Irving held like views. " As for the talk," 
said he, " about modest merit being neglected, it is too often 
a cant, by which indolent and irresolute men seek to lay 
their want of success at the door of the public. Modest 
merit is, however, too apt to be inactive, or negligent, or 
uninstructed merit. Well-matured and well-disciplined 
talent is always sure of a market, provided it exerts itself ; 
but it must not cower at home and expect to be sought for. 
There is a good deal of cant, too, about the success of for- 
ward and impudent men, while men of retiring worth are 
neglected. But it usually happens that those forward men 
have that valuable quality of promptness and activity with- 
out which worth is a mere inoperative property. A barking 
dog is often more useful than a sleeping lion." 
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Attention, application, accuracy, method, punctuality, 
and dispatch are the principal qualities required for the 
efficient conduct of business of any sort. These, at first 
sight, may appear to be small matters ; and yet they are 
of essential importance to human happiness, well-being, 
and usefulness. They are little things, it is true; but 
human life is made up of comparative trifles. It is the 
repetition of little acts which constitutes, not only the sum 
of human character, but which determines the character 
of nations. And where men or nations have broken down, 
it will almost invariably be found that neglect of little 
things was the rock on which they split. Every human 
being has duties to be performed, and, therefore, has need 
of cultivating the capacity for doing them ; whether the 
sphere of action be the management of a household, the 
conduct of a trade or profession, or the government of a 
nation. 

The examples we have already given of great workers 
in various branches of industry, art, and science, render 
it unnecessary further to enforce the importance of per- 
severing application in any department of life. It is the 
result of everyday experience, that steady attention to 
matters of detail lies at the root of human progress ; and 
that diligence, above all, is the mother of good luck. Ac- 
curacy is also of much importance, and an invariable mark 
of good training in a man — accuracy in observation, 
accuracy in speech, accuracy in the transaction of affairs. 
What is done in business must be well done ; for it is 
better to accomplish perfectly a small amount of work, 
than to half-do ten times as much. A wise man used to 
say, " Stay a little that we may make an end the sooner." 1 

1 Thought to be an English nobleman, Sir Amice Pawlett. The quotation 
is from Francis Bacon, who has preserved it to us in his Apothegms (No. 76). 
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Too little attention, however, is paid to this highly im- 
portant quality of accuracy. As a man eminent in prac- 
tical science lately observed to us, " It is astonishing how- 
few people I have met with in the course of my experience 
who can define a fact accurately." Yet in business affairs 
it is the manner in which even small matters are trans- 
acted that often decides men for or against you. With 
virtue, capacity, and good conduct in other respects, the 
person who is habitually inaccurate can not be trusted ; 
his work has to be gone over again ; and he thus causes 
an infinity of annoyance, vexation, and trouble. 

It was one of the characteristic qualities of Charles 
James Fox that he was thoroughly painstaking in all that 
he did. When appointed Secretary of State, being piqued 
at some observation as to his bad writing, he actually took 
a writing master, and wrote copies like a schoolboy until 
he had sufficiently improved himself. Though a corpulent 
man, he was wonderfully active at picking up cut 1 tennis 
balls, and when asked how he contrived to do so, he play- 
fully replied, " Because I am a very pains-taking man." 
The same accuracy in trifling matters was displayed by 
him in things of greater importance ; and he acquired his 
reputation, like the painter, by " neglecting nothing." 

A French minister, who was alike remarkable for his 
dispatch of business and his constant attendance at places 
of amusement, being asked how he contrived to combine 
both objects, replied, " Simply by never postponing till 
to-morrow what should be done to-day." Lord Brougham 
has said that a certain English statesman reversed the 

1 A particular stroke in various games of balls; in lawn tennis, to strike the 
ball sharply with the racket held at an angle so as to make it revolve, by which 
it tends to shoot with a very slight rise on striking the ground. A cut tennis 
ball whirls and bounds irregularly. 
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process, and that his maxim was, never to transact to-day 
what could be postponed till to-morrow. Unhappily, such 
is the practice of many ; it is the practice of the indolent 
and the unsuccessful. Such men, too, are apt to rely upon 
agents, who are not always to be relied upon. Important 
affairs must be attended to in person. " If you want your 
business done," says the proverb, " go and do it ; if you 
don't want it done, send some one else." 

An indolent country gentleman had an estate producing 
about five hundred a year. Becoming involved in debt, 
he sold half the estate, and let the remainder to an indus- 
trious farmer for twenty years. About the end of the 
term the farmer called to pay his rent, and asked the 
owner whether he would sell the farm. " Will you buy 
it ? " asked the owner, surprised. " Yes, if we can agree 
about the price." " That is exceedingly strange," ob- 
served the gentleman ; " pray tell me how it happens that, 
while I could not live upon twice as much land for which 
I paid no rent, you are regularly paying me two hundred a 
year for your farm, and are able, in a few years, to pur- 
chase it." "The reason is plain," was the reply; "you 
sat still and said Go, I got up and said Come ; you lay in 
bed and enjoyed your estate, I rose in the morning and 
minded my business." 

Sir Walter Scott, writing to a youth who had obtained a 
situation and asked for his advice, gave him in reply this 
sound counsel : " Beware of stumbling over a propensity 
which easily besets you from not having your time fully 
employed — I mean what the women call daivdling. Your 
motto must be, Hoc age} Do instantly whatever is to be 
done, and take the hours of recreation after business, never 
before it. When a regiment is under march, the rear is 

1 Do this : attend to what you are doing. 

SELF-HELP — 11 
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often thrown into confusion because the front does not 
move steadily and without interruption. It is the same 
with business. If that which is first in hand is not in- 
stantly, steadily, and regularly dispatched, other things 
accumulate behind, till affairs begin to press all at once, 
and no human brain can stand the confusion." 

Promptitude in action may be stimulated by a due con- 
sideration of the value of time. An Italian philosopher 
was accustomed to call time his estate : an estate which 
produces nothing of value without cultivation, but, duly 
improved, never fails to recompense the labors of the dili- 
gent worker. Allowed to lie waste, the product will be 
only noxious weeds and vicious growths of all kinds. One 
of the minor uses of steady employment is, that it keeps 
one out of mischief, for truly an idle brain is the devil's 
workshop, and a lazy man the devil's bolster. To be occu- 
pied is to be possessed as by a tenant, whereas to be idle 
is to be empty; and when the doors of the imagination are 
opened, temptation finds a ready access, and evil thoughts 
come trooping in. It is observed at sea, that men are 
never so much disposed to grumble and mutiny as when 
least employed. Hence an old captain, when there was 
nothing else to do, would issue the order to "scour the 
anchor M ! 

Men of business are accustomed to quote the maxim that 
Time is money ; but it is more ; the proper improvement 
of it is self-culture, self-improvement, and growth of char- 
acter. An hour wasted daily on trifles or in indolence, 
would, if devoted to self-improvement, make an ignorant 
man wise in a few years, and, employed in good works, 
would make his life fruitful, and death a harvest of worthy 
deeds. Fifteen minutes a day devoted to self-improvement 
will be felt at the end of the year. Good thoughts and 
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carefully gathered experience take up no room, and may 
be carried about as our companions everywhere, without 
cost or incumbrance. An economical use of time is the 
true mode of securing leisure; it enables us to get through 
business and carry it forward, instead of being driven by 
it. On the other hand, the miscalculation of time involves 
us in perpetual hurry, confusion, and difficulties ; and life 
becomes a mere shuffle of expedients, usually followed by 
disaster. Nelson once said, " I owe all my success in life 
to having been always a quarter of an hour before my 
time." 

Some take no thought of the value of money until they 
have come to an end of it, and many do the same with 
their time. The hours are allowed to flow by unemployed, 
and then, when life is fast waning, they bethink themselves 
of the duty of making a wiser use of it. But the habit of 
listlessness and idleness may already have become con- 
firmed, and they are unable to break the bonds with which 
they have permitted themselves to become bound. Lost 
wealth may be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by 
study, lost health by temperance or medicine, but lost time 
is gone forever. 

A proper consideration of the value of time will also 
inspire habits of punctuality. " Punctuality," said Louis 
XIV., " is the politeness of kings." It is also the duty of 
gentlemen, and the necessity of men of business. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sooner than the practice of this 
virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner than the want 
of it. He who holds to his appointment and does not keep 
you waiting for him, shows that he has regard for your time 
as well as for his own. Thus punctuality is one of the 
modes by which we testify our personal respect for those 
whom we are called upon to meet in the business of life 
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It is also conscientiousness, in a measure; for an appoint- 
ment is a contract, express or implied, and he who does 
not keep it breaks faith, as well as dishonestly uses other 
people's time, and thus inevitably loses character. We 
naturally come to the conclusion that the person who is 
careless about time is careless about business, and that he 
is not the one to be trusted with the transaction of matters 
of importance. When Washington's secretary excused 
himself for the lateness of his attendance and laid the 
blame upon his watch, his master quietly said, "Then you 
must get another watch, or I another secretary." 

The person who is negligent of time and its employment 
is usually found to be a general disturber of others' peace 
and serenity. It was wittily said of a gentleman, "He 
loses an hour in the morning, and is looking for it all the 
rest of the day." Everybody with whom the unpunctual 
man has to do is thrown from time to time into a state of 
fever : he is systematically late ; regular only in his irregu- 
larity. He conducts his dawdling as if upon system : ar- 
rives at his appointment after time; gets to the railway 
station after the train has started ; posts his letter when 
the box has closed. Thus business is thrown into confu- 
sion, and everybody concerned is put out of temper. It 
will generally be found that the men who are thus habitu- 
ally behind time are as habitually behind success ; and the 
world generally casts them aside to swell the ranks of the 
grumblers and the railers against fortune. 

In addition to the ordinary working qualities, the busi- 
ness man of the highest class requires quick perception and 
firmness in the execution of his plans. Tact is also im- 
portant ; and though this is partly the gift of nature, it is 
yet capable of being cultivated and developed by observa- 
tion and experience. Men of this quality are quick to see 
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the right mode of action, and if they have decision of pur- 
pose, are prompt to carry out their undertakings to a 
successful issue. These qualities are especially valuable, 
and indeed indispensable, in those who direct the action of 
other men on a large scale, as, for instance, in the case of 
the commander of an army in the field. It is not merely 
necessary that the general should be great as a warrior, but 
also as a man of business. He must possess great tact, 
much knowledge of character, and ability to organize the 
movements of a large mass of men, whom he has to feed, 
clothe, and furnish with whatever may be necessary in 
order that they may keep the field and win battles. In 
these respects Napoleon and Wellington were both first- 
rate men of business. 

Though Napoleon had an immense love for details, he 
had also a vivid power of imagination, which enabled him 
to look along extended lines of action, and deal with those 
details on a large scale, with judgment and rapidity. He 
possessed such knowledge of character as enabled him to 
select, almost unerringly, the best agents for the execution 
of his designs. But he trusted as little as possible to 
agents in matters of great moment, on which important re- 
sults depended. This feature in his character is illustrated 
in a remarkable degree by the Napoleon Correspondence, 
and particularly by the contents of the fifteenth volume, 
which include the letters, orders, and dispatches written by 
the emperor in the year 1807, shortly after the victory of 
Eylau. 1 

The French army was then lying encamped along the 
river Passarge, with the Russians before them, the Aus- 

1 A town in East Prussia near the Russian border. Napoleon with 70,000 
French fought what was really an indecisive engagement with 80,000 Russians, 
Austrians, and Prussians. 
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trians on their right flank, and the conquered Prussians 
in their rear. A long line of communications had to be 
maintained with France, through a hostile country ; but so 
carefully and with such foresight was this provided for, 
that it is said Napoleon never missed a post. The move- 
ments of armies, the bringing up of reinforcements from 
remote points in France, Spam, Italy, and Germany, the 
opening of canals and the leveling of roads to enable the 
produce of Poland and Prussia to be readily transported to 
his encampments, had his unceasing attention, down to 
the minutest details. We find him directing where horses 
were to be obtained, making arrangements for an adequate 
supply of saddles, ordering shoes for the soldiers, and 
specifying the number of rations of bread, biscuit, and 
spirits that were to be brought to camp, or stored in maga- 
zines for the use of the troops. At the same time we find 
him writing to Paris, giving directions for the reorganiza- 
tion of the French College, 1 devising a scheme of public 
education, dictating bulletins and articles for the Moni- 
teur? revising the details of the budgets, 8 giving instruc- 

1 In 1793 the twenty-one universities and colleges of France were abolished 
by a decree of the Convention, one of the evil effects of the outbreak of the 
Revolution. By laws of 1806 and 1808 was founded the modern university, 
that is, the whole teaching profession was formed into a corporation and 
was endowed by the state. This remarkable institution still exists. 

2 A famous journal of Paris, founded in 1789, discontinued in July, 1901. 
Under Napoleon it was the only paper regarded with favor. All others were 
persecuted to a greater or less extent. It was the official organ of the French 
government until 1868. 

8 Means literally a bag, pouchy or sack. The name is applied to an account 
of the ways and means by which a minister of finance proposes to defray the 
expenses of carrying on the government of a state. The word is loosely used 
in the text; as Napoleon, an autocrat, made his wishes known in affairs of 
state in orders, not in reasoned estimates. Until recently the budget was con- 
fined to constitutional governments, as England and the United Slates, Euro- 
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tions to architects as to alterations to be made at the Tuile- 
ries, carrying on a correspondence with the Sultan of Tur- 
key and the Shah of Persia, so that, while his body was 
with the army in the field, his mind seemed to be work- 
ing at a hundred different places in Paris, in Europe, and 
throughout the world. 

We find him in one letter asking Ney if he has duly 
received the muskets which have been sent him ; in an- 
other he gives directions to Prince Jerome as to the shirts, 
greatcoats, clothes, shoes, shakos, and arms, to be served 
out to the regiments ; again he orders forward to the army 
a double stock of corn — "The ifs and the buts" said he, 
" are at present out of season, and above all it must be done 
with speed." To one he writes that the army want shirts, 
and that they don't come to hand. To another, " Let me 
know if your biscuit and bread arrangements are yet com- 
pleted." To still another he gives directions as to the 
accouterments of the cuirassiers — "They complain that 
the men want sabers ; send an officer to obtain them. It 
is also said they want helmets ; order that they be 
made. ... It is not by sleeping that one can accomplish 
anything." Thus no point of detail was neglected, and 
the energies of all were stimulated into action with extraor- 
dinary power. Though many of the Emperor's days were 
occupied by inspections of his troops — in the course of 
which he sometimes rode from thirty to forty leagues a day 
— and by reviews, receptions, and affairs of state, leaving 
but little time for business matters, he neglected nothing 
on that account ; but devoted the greater part of his nights, 
when necessary, to examining budgets, dictating dispatches, 

pean governments of the continent conducting their affairs in other forms in 
the eighteenth century. But to-day even Russia relies partly on the budget 
for the confidence of nations ami financiers. 
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and attending to the thousand matters of detail in the or- 
ganization and working of the imperial government, the 
machinery of which was for the most part concentrated in 
his own head. 

Like Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington was a first-rate 
man of business ; and it is not perhaps saying too much to 
aver that it was in no small degree because of his posses- 
sion of a business faculty amounting to genius that the 
duke never lost a battle. 

The duke began his active military career in Flanders 
and Holland, where he learned, amidst misfortunes and de- 
feats, how bad business arrangements and bad generalship 
serve to ruin the morale of an army. 1 Ten years after 
entering the army we find him a colonel in India, 
reported by his superiors as an officer of indefatigable 
energy and application. He entered into the minutest 
details of the service, and sought to raise the discipline 
of his men to the highest standard. Thus qualifying 
himself for posts of greater confidence, he was shortly after 
nominated governor of the capital of Mysore. 2 In the war 
with the Mahrattas he was first called upon to try his 
hand at generalship ; and at thirty-four he won the memor- 
able battle of Assaye, 3 with an army composed of 1 500 
British and 5000 Sepoys, over 20,000 Mahratta infantry 
and 30,000 cavalry. But so brilliant a victory did not in 
the least disturb his equanimity, or affect the perfect hon- 
esty of his character. Shortly after this event the oppor- 
tunity occurred for exhibiting his admirable practical 
qualities as an administrator. Placed in command of an 

1 In 1784, 1795, when the English under their commander, the incompe- 
tent Duke of York, were driven out of Holland. 

2 One of the large states in southern India. 

8 (As si ) in 1803. Wellington's loss was about 1800. 
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important district immediately after the capture of Serin- 
gapatam, 1 his first object was to establish rigid order and 
discipline among his own men. Flushed with victory, the 
troops were found riotous and disorderly. " Send me the 
provost marshal," said he, " and put him under my orders : 
till some of the marauders are hung, it is impossible to 
expect order or safety." This rigid severity of Wellington 
in the field, though it was the dread, proved the salvation, 
of his troops in many campaigns. The same close attention 
to and mastery of details characterized him throughout 
his Indian career ; and it is remarkable that one of his 
ablest dispatches to Lord Clive, full of practical informa- 
tion as to the conduct of the campaign, was written while 
the column he commanded was crossing a river, in the face 
of the vastly superior army posted on the opposite bank, 
and while a thousand matters of the deepest interest were 
pressing upon the commander's mind. But it was one of 
his most remarkable characteristics, thus to be able to 
withdraw himself temporarily from the business imme- 
diately in hand, and to bend his full powers upon the 
consideration of matters totally distinct, even the most 
difficult circumstances on such occasions failing to embar- 
rass or intimidate him. 

Returned to England with a reputation for generalship, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley met with immediate employment. 
In 1808 a corps of 10,000 men destined to liberate Portugal 
was placed under his charge. He landed, fought and won 
two battles, and signed the Convention of Cintra. 2 After 
the death of Sir John Moore he was intrusted with the 

1 (Ser ing ga pa tarn') in the southern part of the district of Mysore. 

2 Cintra is fifteen miles from Lisbon, the capital of Portugal. Here, in 
1808, by the provisions of the Convention, the French agreed to evacuate 
Portugal. 
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command of a new expedition to Portugal. But Welling- 
ton was fearfully overmatched throughout his Peninsular 
campaigns. From 1809 to 181 3 he never had more than 
30,000 British troops under his command, at a time when 
there stood opposed to him in the Peninsula some 350,000 
French, mostly veterans, led by some of Napoleon's ablest 
generals. How was he to contend against such immense 
force with any fair prospect of success? His clear discern- 
ment and strong common sense soon taught him that he 
must adopt a different policy from that of the Spanish 
generals, who were invariably beaten and dispersed when- 
ever they ventured to offer battle in the open plains. He 
perceived he had yet to create the army that was to contend 
against the French with any reasonable chance of success. 
Accordingly, after the battle of Talavera 1 in 1809, when 
he found himself encompassed on all sides by superior 
forces of French, he retired into Portugal, there to carry 
out the settled policy on which he had by this time de- 
termined. It was to organize a Portuguese army under 
British officers, and teach them to act in combination with 
his own troops, in the mean time avoiding the peril of a 
defeat by declining all engagements. He would thus, he 
conceived, destroy the morale of the French, who could 
not exist without victories ; and when his army was ripe 
for action, and the enemy demoralized, he would then fall 
upon them with all his might. 

The extraordinary qualities displayed by Lord Welling- 
ton throughout these immortal campaigns can only be 
appreciated after a perusal of his dispatches, which con- 
tain the unvarnished tale of the manifold ways and means 
by which he laid the foundations of his success. Never 

> A town in Spain in the latitude of Philadelphia. The allied English and 
Spanish defeated the French under King Joseph. 
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was man more tried by difficulty and opposition, arising 
not less from the imbecility, falsehoods, and intrigues of 
the British Government of the day, than from the selfish- 
ness, cowardice, and vanity of the people he went to save. 
It may, indeed, be said of him, that he sustained the war 
in Spain by his individual firmness and self-reliance, which 
never failed him even in the midst of his greatest discour- 
agements. He had not only to fight Napoleon's veterans, 
but also to hold in check the Spanish juntas 1 and the 
Portuguese regency. 2 

He had the utmost difficulty in obtaining provisions 
and clothing for his troops ; and it will scarcely be cred- 
ited that, while engaged with the enemy in the battle 
of Talavera, the Spaniards, who ran away, fell upon the 
baggage of the British army, and the ruffians actually 
plundered it ! These and other vexations the duke bore 
with a sublime patience and self-control, and held on his 
course, in the face of ingratitude, treachery, and opposi- 
tion, with indomitable firmness. He neglected nothing, 
and attended to every important detail of business himself. 
When he found that food for his troops was not to be 
obtained from England, and that he must rely upon his 
own resources for feeding them, he forthwith commenced 
business as a corn merchant on a large scale, in partner- 
ship with the British minister at Lisbon. Commissariat 
bills were created, with which grain was bought in the 

1 A Spanish word meaning joined. A congress or council. A knot of men, 
combination, confederacy, faction. The text refers to the factions in Spain 
formed by Napoleon and by individual initiative in 1808 and the following 
years. Their divided councils distracted and almost ruined Spain. 

2 The king of Portugal had been forced by Napoleon (1807) to flee to 
Brazil, leaving a council of five (the regency) to conduct the affairs of the 
country. The wavering policy of the regency invited disaster and was hardly 
controlled by Wellington. 
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ports of the Mediterranean and in South America. When 
he had thus filled his magazines, the overplus was sold to 
the Portuguese, who were greatly in want of provisions. 
He left nothing whatever to chance, but provided for every 
contingency. He gave his attention to the minutest de- 
tails of the service ; and was accustomed to concentrate 
his whole energies, from time to time, on such apparently 
ignominious matters as soldiers' shoes, camp kettles, bis- 
cuits, and horse fodder. His magnificent business quali- 
ties were everywhere felt ; and there can be no doubt that, 
by the care with which he provided for every contin- 
gency, and the personal attention which he gave to every 
detail, he laid the foundations of his great success. By 
such means he transformed an army of raw levies into 
the best soldiers in Europe, with whom he declared it to be 
possible to go anywhere and do anything. 

Another feature in his character, showing the upright 
man of business, was his thorough honesty. While Soult 
ransacked and carried away with him from Spain numerous 
pictures of great value, Wellington did not appropriate to 
himself a single farthing's worth of property. Everywhere 
he paid his way, even when in the enemy's country. 
When he had crossed the French frontier, followed by 
40,000 Spaniards, who sought to " make fortunes " by 
pillage and plunder, he first rebuked their officers, and 
then, finding his efforts to restrain them unavailing, he 
sent them back into their own country. It is a remarkable 
fact that, even in France, the peasantry fled from their own 
countrymen, and carried their valuables within the protec- 
tion of the British lines ! 

The truth of the good old maxim, that " Honesty is the 
best policy," is upheld by the daily experience of life, 
uprightness and integrity being found as successful in 
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business as in everything else. As Hugh Miller's worthy 
uncle used to advise him, " In all your dealings give your 
neighbor 1 good measure, heaped up, and running over ' — 
and you will not lose by it in the end." 

Integrity of word and deed ought to be the very corner 
stone of all business transactions. To the tradesman, the 
merchant, and manufacturer, it should be what honor is 
to the soldier, and charity to the Christian. Hugh Miller 
speaks of the mason with whom he served his apprentice- 
ship, as one who "//// his conscience into every stone that 
he laid." So the true mechanic will pride himself upon 
the thoroughness and solidity of his work, and the high- 
minded contractor upon the honesty of performance of his 
contract in every particular. The upright manufacturer 
will find not only honor and reputation, but substantial 
success, in the genuineness of the article which he pro- 
duces, and the merchant in the honesty of what he sells, 
and that it really is what it seems to be. 

It must be admitted, that trade tries character perhaps 
more severely than any other pursuit in life. It puts to 
the severest tests honesty, self-denial, justice, and truthful- 
ness ; and men of business who pass through such trials 
unstained are perhaps worthy of as great honor as soldiers 
who prove their courage amidst the fire and perils of battle. 
And, to the credit of the multitudes of men engaged in 
the various departments of trade, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that on the whole they pass through their trials 
nobly. If we reflect but for a moment on the vast amount 
of wealth daily intrusted even to the subordinate persons, 
who themselves probably earn but a bare competency, — 
the loose cash which is constantly passing through the 
hands of shopmen, agents, brokers, and clerks in banking 
houses — and note how comparatively few are the breaches 
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of trust which occur amidst all this temptation, it will prob- 
ably be admitted that this steady daily honesty of conduct 
is most honorable to human nature, if it do not even tempt 
us to be proud of it. The same trust and confidence re- 
posed by men of business in each other, as implied by the 
system of credit, which is mainly based upon the principle 
of honor, would be surprising if it were not so much a 
matter of ordinary practice in business transactions. 

It is possible that the scrupulously honest man may not 
grow rich so fast as the unscrupulous and dishonest one ; 
but the success will be of a truer kind, earned without 
fraud or injustice. And even though a man should for a 
time be unsuccessful, still he must be honest : better lose 
all and save character. For character is itself a fortune ; 
and if the high-principled man will but hold on his way 
courageously, success will surely come, nor will the highest 
reward of all be withheld from him. 
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MONEY — ITS USE AND ABUSE 

■ 

"Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent." 

— Burns. 

How a man uses money — makes it, saves it, and spends 
it — is perhaps one of the best tests of practical wisdom. 
Although money ought by no means to be regarded as a 
chief end of man's life, neither is it a trifling matter, to be 
held in philosophic contempt, representing, as it does to 
so large an extent, the means of physical comfort and 
social well-being. Indeed, some of the finest qualities of 
human nature are intimately related to the right use of 
money, such as generosity, honesty, justice, and self- 
sacrifice, as well as the practical virtues of economy and 
providence. On the other hand, there are their counter- 
parts, of avarice, fraud, injustice, and selfishness, as dis- 
played by the inordinate lovers of gain, and the vices 
of thriftlessness, extravagance, and improvidence, on the 
part of those who misuse and abuse the means intrusted 
to them. " So that," as is wisely observed by Henry 
Taylor in his thoughtful Notes from Life, "a right meas- 
ure and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, 
lending, borrowing, and bequeathing, would almost argue 
a perfect man." 

Comfort in worldly circumstances is a condition which 
every man is justified in striving to attain by all worthy 
means. It secures that physical satisfaction which is 
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necessary for the culture of the better part of his nature ; 
and enables him to provide for those of his own household, 
without which, says the apostle, a man is "worse than an 
infidel." 1 Nor ought the duty to be any the less pleasing 
to us, that the respect which our fellow-men entertain for 
us in no slight degree depends upon the manner in which 
we exercise the opportunities which present themselves for 
our honorable advancement in life. The very effort required 
to be made to succeed in life with this object, is of itself 
an education; stimulating a man's sense of self-respect, 
bringing out his practical qualities, and disciplining him 
in the exercise of patience, perseverance, and like virtues. 
The provident and careful man must necessarily be a 
thoughtful man, for he lives not merely for the present, 
but with provident forecast makes arrangements for the 
future. He must also be a temperate man, and exercise 
the virtue of self-denial, than which nothing is so much 
calculated to give strength to the character. John Ster- 
ling says truly, that "the worst education which teaches 
self-denial is better than the best which teaches every- 
thing else, and not that." The Romans rightly employed 
the same word {virtus) to designate courage, which is in a 
physical sense what the other is in a moral, the highest 
virtue of all being victory over ourselves. 

Hence the lesson of self-denial — the sacrificing of a 
present gratification for a future good — is one of the 
last that is learned. Those classes which work the hard- 
est might naturally be expected to value the most the 
money which they earn. Yet the readiness with which 
so many are accustomed to eat up and drink up their 
earnings as they go renders them to a great extent 
helpless and dependent upon the frugal. There are large 

1 I Timothy v. 8. 
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numbers of persons among us, who, though enjoying suffi- 
cient means of comfort and independence, are often found 
to be barely a day's march ahead of actual want when a 
time of pressure occurs, and hence a great cause of social 
helplessness and suffering. 

Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth will 
ever be an inferior class. They will necessarily remain 
impotent and helpless, hanging on to the skirts of society, 
the sport of times and seasons. Having no respect for 
themselves, they will fail in securing the respect of others. 
In commercial crises, such men must inevitably go to the 
wall. Wanting that husbanded power which a store of 
savings, no matter how small, invariably gives them, they 
will be at every man's mercy, and, if possessed of right 
feelings, they can not but regard with fear and trembling 
the future possible fate of their wives and children. 

" The world," once said Richard Cobden, " has always 
been divided into two classes — those who have saved, 
and those who have spent — the thrifty and the extrava- 
gant. The building of all the houses, the mills, the 
bridges, and the ships, and the accomplishment of all 
other great works which have rendered man civilized and 
happy, has been done by the savers, the thrifty ; and 
those who have wasted their resources have always been 
their slaves. It has been the law of nature and of 
. Providence that this should be so ; and I were an impostor 
if I promised any class that they would advance themselves 
if they were improvident, thoughtless, and idle." 

Equally sound was the advice given by John Bright 
when, after expressing his belief that " so far as hon- 
esty was concerned, it was to be found in pretty equal 
amount among all classes," he used the following words : 
"There is only one way that is safe for any man, or 

SELF-HELP — 12 
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any number of men, by which they can maintain their 
present position if it be a good one, or raise themselves 
above it if it be a bad one — that is, by the practice of 
the virtues of industry, frugality, temperance, and hon- 
esty. There is no royal road by which men can raise 
themselves from a position which they feel to be un- 
comfortable and unsatisfactory, as regards their mental 
or physical condition, except by the practice of those 
virtues by which they find numbers amongst them are 
continually advancing and bettering themselves." 

There is no reason why the condition of the average 
workman should not be a useful, honorable, respectable, 
and happy one. The whole body of the working classes 
might (with a few exceptions) be as frugal, virtuous, well- 
informed and well-conditioned as many individuals of the 
same class have already made themselves. What some 
men are all without difficulty might be. Employ the 
same means, and the same results will follow. That there 
should be a class of men who live by their daily labor in 
every state is the ordinance of God, and doubtless is a 
wise and righteous one ; but that this class should be other 
than frugal, contented, intelligent, and happy, is not the 
design of Providence, but springs solely from the weakness, 
self-indulgence, and perverseness of man himself. The 
healthy spirit of self-help created amongst working people 
would more than any other measure serve to raise them as 
a class, and this not by pulling down others, but by leveling 
them up 1 to a higher and still advancing standard of religion, 
intelligence, and virtue. " All moral philosophy," says 
Montaigne, "is as applicable to a common and private 

1 A great French writer, Tocquevillc, who visited the United States in 1831, 
said, "A democracy in things material levels up: in things intellectual and 
moral, levels down." Why is this so? 
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life as to the most splendid. Every man carries the entire 
form of the human condition with him." 

When a man casts his glance forward, he will find that 
the three chief temporal contingencies for which he has 
to provide are want of employment, sickness, and death. 
The two first he may escape, but the last is inevitable. It 
is, however, the duty of the prudent man so to live, and 
so to arrange, that the pressure of suffering, in the event 
of either contingency occurring, shall be mitigated to as 
great an extent as possible, not only to himself, but also to 
those who are dependent upon him for their comfort and 
subsistence. Viewed in this light, the honest earning and 
frugal use of money are of the gravest importance. Rightly 
earned, it is the representative of patient industry and 
untiring effort, of temptation resisted and hope rewarded ; 
and rightly used, it affords indications of prudence, fore- 
thought, and self-denial — the true basis of manly character. 

Though money represents a crowd 1 of objects without 
any real worth or utility, it also represents many things of 
great value ; not only food, clothing, and household satis- 
faction, but personal self-respect and independence. Thus 
a store of savings is to the workingman as a barricade 
against want ; it secures him a footing, and enables him to 
wait, it may be in cheerfulness and hope, until better days 
come round. The very endeavor to gain a firmer position 
in the world has a certain dignity in it, and tends to make 
a man stronger and better. At all events, it gives him 
greater freedom of action, and enables him to husband his 
strength for future effort. 

But the man who is always hovering on the verge of 

1 Crowd usually refers to people : multitude to people and things. A crowd 
of people; a multitude cf objects. At the same time Wordsworth "saw a 
crtnvd, a host, of golden daffodils." 
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want is in a state not far removed from that of slavery. 
He is in no sense his own master, but is in constant peril 
of falling under the bondage of others, and accepting the 
terms which they dictate to him. He can not help being 
in a measure too servile, for he dares not look the world 
boldly in the face; and in adverse times he must look 
either to alms or to other help. If work fails him alto- 
gether, he has not the means of moving to another field of 
employment ; he is fixed like a limpet to its rock, and can 
neither migrate 1 nor emigrate. 2 

To secure independence, the practice of simple economy 
is all that is necessary. Economy requires neither superior 
courage nor eminent virtue ; it is satisfied with ordinary 
energy and the capacity of average minds. Economy, at 
bottom, is but the spirit of order applied in the administra- 
tion of domestic affairs : it means management, regularity, 
prudence, and the avoidance of waste. The spirit of econ- 
omy was expressed by our Divine Master in the words, 
"Gather up the fragments that remain, so that nothing 
may be lost." 3 His omnipotence did not disdain the small 
things of life ; and even while revealing his infinite power 
to the multitude, he taught the pregnant lesson of careful- 
ness, of which all stand so much in need. 

Economy also means the power of resisting present 
gratification for the purpose' of securing a future good, 
and in this light it represents the ascendency of reason 

1 From a Latin word meaning to wander; to move from one country to 
another. 

2 To migrate from home. " Emigrant and emigration have reference to the 
country from which the migration is made; immigrate and immigration have 
reference to the country into which the migration is made; the former mark- 
ing the going out from a country, the latter the coming into it." 

8 In the parable of the loaves and fishes, — John vi. 1 2, "Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost." 
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oyer the animal instincts. It is altogether different from 
penuriousness, for it is economy that can always best 
afford to be generous. It does not make money an idol, 
but regards it as a useful agent. As Dean Swift observes, 
" We must carry money in the head, not in the heart." 
Economy may be styled* the daughter of Prudence, the 
sister of Temperance, and the mother of Liberty. It is 
eminently conservative — conservative of character, of do- 
mestic happiness, and social well-being. It is, in short, 
the exhibition of self-help in one of its best forms. 

Every man ought so to contrive as to live within his 
means. This practice is of the very essence of honesty. 
For if a man do not manage honestly to live within his 
own means, he must necessarily be living dishonestly upon 
the means of somebody else. Those who are careless 
about personal expenditure, and consider merely their own 
gratification, without regard for the comfort of others, 
generally find out the real uses of money when it is too 
late. Though by nature generous, these thriftless persons 
are often driven in the end to do very shabby things. 
They waste their money as they do their time, draw bills 
upon the future, anticipate their earnings ; and are thus 
under the necessity of dragging after them a load of debts 
and obligations which seriously affect their action as free 
and independent men. 

It was a maxim of Lord Bacon, that when it was neces- 
sary to economize, it was better to look after petty savings 
than to descend to petty gettings. The loose cash which 
many persons throw away uselessly, and worse, would 
often form a basis of fortune and independence of life. 
These wasters are their own worst enemies, though gener- 
ally found amongst the ranks of those who rail at the in- 
justice of "the world." But if a man will not be his own 
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friend, how can he expect that others will ? Orderly men 
of moderate means have always something left in their 
pockets to help others; whereas your prodigal and care- 
less fellows who spend all never find an opportunity for 
helping anybody. It is poor economy, however, to be a 
scrub. 1 Narrow-mindedness in living and in dealing is 
generally short-sighted, and leads to failure. The penny 
soul, it is said, never came to twopence. Generosity and 
liberality, like honesty, prove the best policy after all. 
Though Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield^ cheated 
his kind-hearted neighbor Flamborough in one way or 
another every year, "Flamborough," said he, "has been 
regularly growing in riches, while I have come to poverty 
and a jail." And practical life abounds in cases of brilliant 
results from a course of generous and honest policy. 

The proverb says that "An empty bag can not stand 
upright;" 2 neither can a man who is in debt. It is also 
difficult for a man who is in debt to be truthful ; hence it 
is said that lying rides on debt's back. The debtor has 
to frame excuses to his creditor for postponing payment of 
the money he owes him, and probably also to contrive 
falsehoods. It is easy enough for a man who will exercise 
a healthy resolution, to avoid incurring the first obligation, 
but the facility with which that has been incurred often 
becomes a temptation to a second ; and very soon the un- 
fortunate borrower becomes so entangled that no late exer- 
tion of industry can set him free. The first step in debt is 
like the first step in falsehood, almost involving the neces- 
sity of proceeding in the same course, debt following debt 
as lie follows lie. 

1 " A mean fellow." An old Dutch word spelled " schrobber," means lit- 
erally a scrape-penny. 

2 One of the maxims prefixed to Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac % 1757. 
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Dr. Johnson held that early debt is ruin. His words on 
the subject are weighty, and worthy of being held in re- 
membrance. " Do not," said he, " accustom yourself to 
consider debt only as an inconvenience ; you will find it a 
calamity. Poverty takes away so many means of doing 
good, and produces so much inability to resist evil, both 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be 
avoided. . . . Let it be your first care, then, not to be in 
any man's debt. Resolve not to be poor; whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human 
happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impracticable and others extremely difficult. Fru- 
gality is not only the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. 
No man can help others that wants help himself ; we must 
have enough before we have to spare." 

It is the bounden duty of every man to look his affairs 
in the face, and to keep an account of his incomings and 
outgoings in money matters. The exercise of a little simple 
arithmetic in this way will be found of great value. Pru- 
dence requires that we shall pitch our scale of living a 
degree below our means, rather than up to them. But this 
can only be done by carrying out faithfully a plan of living 
by which both ends may be made to meet. John Locke 
strongly advised this course. " Nothing," said he, " is 
likelier to keep a man within compass than having con- 
stantly before his eyes the state of his affairs in a regular 
course of account." 

The Duke of Wellington kept an accurate detailed ac- 
count of all the moneys received and expended by him. 
" I make a point," said he, "of paying my own bills, and I 
advise every one to do the same ; formerly I used to trust 
a confidential servant to pay them, but I was cured of that 
folly by receiving one morning, to my great surprise, duns 
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of a year or two's standing. The fellow had speculated 
with my money, and left my bills unpaid." Talking of 
debt, his remark was : " It makes a slave of a man. I have 
often known what it was to be in want of money, but I 
never got into debt." Washington was as particular as 
Wellington was in matters of business detail; and it is a 
remarkable fact that he did not disdain to scrutinize the 
smallest outgoings of his household — determined as he 
was to live honestly within his means — even when holding 
the high office of President of the United States. 

There is a dreadful ambition abroad for being "genteel." 
We keep up appearances, too often at the expense of hon- 
esty ; and though we may not be rich, yet we must seem 
to be so. We must be " respectable," though only in the 
meanest sense — in mere vulgar outward show. We have 
not the courage to go patiently onward in the condition of 
life which it has pleased God to call us; but must needs 
live in some fashionable state to which we ridiculously 
please to call ourselves, and to gratify the vanity of that un- 
substantial genteel world of which we form a part. There 
is a constant struggle and pressure for front seats in the 
social amphitheater; 1 in the midst of which all noble self- 
denying resolve is trodden down, and many fine natures 
are inevitably crushed to death. What waste, what misery, 
what bankruptcy, come from all this ambition to dazzle 
others with the glare of apparent worldly success, we need 
not describe. The mischievous results show themselves in 
a thousand ways — in the rank frauds committed by men 
who dare to be dishonest, but do not dare to seem poor ; 

1 An oval theater; a theater with seats all round the arena. From Greek 
words which translate, " Seeing all round " " to look, to stare at." And hence 
in social life " a place or position to be stared at," a condition of life inducing 
envy in others. 
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and in the desperate dashes at fortune, in which the pity is 
not so much for those who fail, as for the hundreds of inno- 
cent families who are so often involved in their ruin. 

The young man, as he passes through life, advances 
through a long line of tempters ranged on either side of 
him ; and the inevitable effect of yielding is degradation in 
a greater or less degree. Contact with them tends insen- 
sibly to draw away from him some portion of the divine 
electric element with which his nature is charged ; and his 
only mode of resisting them is to utter and to act out his 
" No," manfully and resolutely. He must decide at once, 
not waiting to deliberate and balance reasons ; for the 
youth who deliberates is lost. Many deliberate, without 
deciding; but "not to resolve, is to resolve." A perfect 
knowledge of man is in the prayer, " Lead us not into 
temptation." But temptation will come to try the young 
man's strength ; and once yielded to, the power to resist 
grows weaker and weaker. Yield once, and a portion of 
virtue has gone. Resist manfully, and the first decision 
will give strength for life ; repeated, it will become a habit. 
It is in the outworks of the habits formed in early life that 
the real strength of the defense must lie ; for it has been 
wisely ordained that the machinery of moral existence 
should be carried on principally through the medium of 
the habits, so as to save the wear and tear of the great 
principles within. It is good habits, which insinuate 1 them- 
selves into the thousand inconsiderable acts of life, that 
really constitute by far the greater part of man's moral 
conduct. 

1 From a Latin word meaning to wind about. As generally used, insinu- 
ate leans to an unfavorable signification. The use in the text is quite rare. A 
better word is instill (to pour in by drops), most frequently used of such 
things as move the heart. We instill abiding sentiments. 
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Hugh Miller has told how, by an act of youthful deci- 
sion, he saved himself from one of the strong temptations so 
peculiar to a life of toil. When employed as a mason, it 
was usual for his fellow-workmen to have an occasional 
treat of drink, and one day two glasses of whisky fell to 
his share, which he swallowed. When he reached home, 
he found, on opening his favorite book — Bacon's Essays 
— that the letters danced before his eyes, and that he could 
no longer master the sense. "The condition," he says, 
" into which I had brought myself was, I felt, one of degra- 
dation. I had sunk, by my own act, for the time, to a 
lower level of intelligence than that on which it was my 
privilege to be placed : and though the state could have 
been no very favorable one for forming a resolution, I in 
that hour determined that I should never again sacrifice 
my capacity of intellectual enjoyment to a drinking usage ; 
and, with God's help, I was enabled to hold by the deter- 
mination." It is such decisions as this that often form 
the turning-points in a man's life, and furnish the founda- 
tion of his future character. And this rock, on which 
Hugh Miller might have been wrecked, if he had not at 
the right moment put forth his moral strength to strike 
away from it, is one that youth and manhood alike need 
to be constantly on their guard against. It is about one of 
the worst and most deadly, as well as extravagant, tempta- 
tions which lie in the way of youth. 

Sir Walter Scott used to say that " of all vices, drinking 
is the most incompatible with greatness." Not only so, 
but it is incompatible with economy, decency, health, and 
honest living. When a youth can not restrain, he must 
abstain. Dr. Johnson's case is the case of many. He said, 
referring to his own habits, " Sir, I can abstain ; but I can't 
be moderate." 
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But to wrestle vigorously and successfully with any 
vicious habit, we must not merely be satisfied with contend- 
ing on the low ground of worldly prudence, though that is 
of use, but take stand upon higher moral elevation. Me- 
chanical aids, such as pledges, may be of service to some ; 
but the great thing is to set up a high standard of thinking 
and acting, and endeavor to strengthen and purify the prin- 
ciples as well as to reform the habits. For this purpose a 
youth must study himself, watch his steps, and compare his 
thoughts and acts with his rule. The more knowledge of 
himself he gains, the more humble will he be, and perhaps 
the less confident in his own strength. But the discipline 
will be always found most valuable which is acquired by re- 
sisting small present gratifications to secure a prospective 
greater and higher one. 

Many popular books have been written for the purpose 
of communicating to the public the grand secret of mak- 
ing money. But there is no secret whatever about it, as 
the proverbs of every nation abundantly testify. " Take 
care of the pennies and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves." " Diligence is the mother of good luck." 11 No 
pains no gains." " No sweat no sweet." " Work and thou 
shalt have." "The world is his who has patience and 
industry." " Better go to bed supperless than rise in debt." 
Such are specimens of the proverbial philosophy, embody- 
ing the hoarded experience of many generations, as to the 
best means of thriving in the world. They were current 
in people's mouths long before books were invented ; and, 
like other popular proverbs, they were the first codes of 
popular morals. Moreover, they have stood the test of 
time, and the experience of every day still bears witness 
to their accuracy, force, and soundness. 

The Proverbs of Solomon are full of wisdom as to the 
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force of industry, and the use and abuse of money : 
" He that is slothful in work is brother to him that is a 
great waster." " Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways, and be wise." Poverty, says the preacher, shall 
come upon the idler, " as one that traveleth, and want as 
an armed man " ; but of the industrious and upright, " the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich." "The drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty; and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags." " Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business ? he shall stand before kings." But above all, 
" It is better to get wisdom than gold ; for wisdom is better 
than rubies, and all the things that may be desired are not 
to be compared to it." 

Simple industry and thrift will go far towards making 
any person of ordinary working faculty comparatively 
independent in his means. Even a workingman may be 
so, provided he will carefully husband his resources, and 
watch the little outlets of useless expenditure. A penny 
is a very small matter, yet the comfort of thousands of 
families depends upon the proper spending and saving 
of pennies. If a man allows the little pennies, the 
results of his hard work, to slip out of his fingers, — 
some this way and some that, — he will find that his life 
is little raised above one of mere animal drudgery. On 
the other hand, if he takes care of the pennies, he will 
soon find that this attention to small matters will abun- 
dantly repay him, in increasing means, growing comfort 
at home, and a mind comparatively free from fears as to 
the future. And if a workingman has high ambitions 
and possesses richness in spirit, — a kind of wealth which 
far transcends all mere worldly possessions, — he may not 
only help himself, but be a profitable helper of others in 
his path through life. 



Diligence and Thrift 



There is no discredit, but honor, in every right walk of 
industry, whether it be in tilling the ground, making tools, 
weaving fabrics, or selling the products behind a counter. 
A youth may handle a yardstick or measure a piece of 
ribbon, and there will be no discredit in doing so, unless 
he allows his mind to have no higher range than the stick 
and ribbon — to be as short as the one and as narrow as the 
other. " Let not those blush who have;' said Fuller, " but 
those who have not a lawful calling." 

Men who have raised themselves from a humble calling 
need not be ashamed, but rather ought to be proud of the 
difficulties they have surmounted. An American Presi- 
dent, 1 when asked what was his coat of arms, remembering 
that he had been a hewer of wood in his youth, replied, 
" A pair of shirt-sleeves." A doctor once taunted a bishop 
who had been a tallow-chandler in his youth with the 
meanness of his origin, who replied, " If you had been 
born in the same condition that I was, you would still 
have been but a maker of candles." 

Nothing is more common than energy in money-making, 
quite independent of any higher object than its accumu- 
lation. A man who devotes himself to this pursuit, body 
and soul, can scarcely fail to become rich. Very little 
brains will do : spend less than you earn, add guinea to 
guinea, scrape and save, and the pile of gold will gradu- 
ally rise. A certain Parisian banker began life a poor 
man. He was accustomed every evening to drink a pint 
of beer for supper at a tavern which he visited, during 
which he collected and pocketed all the corks that he could 
lay his hands on. In eight years he had collected as many 
corks as sold for eight louis-d'ors. 2 With that sum he laid 

1 Abraham Lincoln. 

- An old French coin worth $4.60 in our money. It is not now coined. 
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the foundations of his fortune — gained mostly by stock- 
jobbing ; leaving at his death some three millions of francs. 1 
A striking illustration of what this kind of determination 
will do in money-making has been cited: A young man 
who ran through his patrimony, spending it in profligacy, 
was at length reduced to utter want and despair. He 
rushed out of his house intending to put an end to his life, 
and stopped on arriving at an eminence overlooking what 
were once his estates. He sat down, ruminated for a time, 
and rose with the determination that he would recover 
them. He returned to the streets, saw a load of coals 
which had been shot out of a cart on to the pavement be- 
fore a house, offered to carry them in, and was employed. 
He thus earned a few pence, requested some meat and 
drink as a gratuity, which was given him, and the pennies 
were laid by. Pursuing this menial labor, he earned and 
saved more pennies; accumulated sufficient to enable him 
to purchase some cattle, the value of which he understood, 
and these he sold to advantage. He proceeded by degrees 
to undertake larger transactions, until at length he became 
rich. The result was that he more than recovered his 
possessions, and died an inveterate miser. When he was 
buried, mere earth went to earth. With a nobler spirit, 
the same determination might have enabled such a man to 
be a benefactor to others as well as to himself. But the 
life and its end in this case were alike sordid. 

To provide for others and for our own comfort and inde- 
pendence in old age is honorable and greatly to be com- 
mended ; but to hoard for mere wealth's sake is the 
characteristic of the narrow-souled and the miserly. It is 
against the growth of this habit of inordinate saving that 
the wise man needs most carefully to guard himself ; else, 

1 A French coin worth 20 cents in our money. 
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what in youth was simple economy may in old age grow 
into avarice, and what was a duty in the one case may 
become a vice in the other. It is the love of money — 
not money itself — which is "the root of evil," 1 a love 
which narrows and contracts the soul, and closes it against 
generous life and action. Hence Sir Walter Scott makes 
one of his characters declare that " the penny siller slew 
more souls than the naked sword slew bodies." It is one 
of the defects of business too exclusively followed, that it 
insensibly tends to a mechanism of character. The busi- 
ness man gets into a rut, and often does not look beyond 
it. If he lives for himself only, he becomes apt to regard 
other human beings only in so far as they minister to his 
ends. Take a leaf from such men's ledger and you have 
their life. 

Worldly success, measured by the accumulation of 
money, is no doubt a very dazzling thing ; and all men 
are naturally more or less the admirers of worldly success. 
But though men of persevering, sharp, dexterous, and un- 
scrupulous habits, ever on the watch to push opportunities, 
may and do "get on " in the world, yet it is quite possible 
that they may not possess the slightest elevation of charac- 
ter nor a particle of real goodness. He who recognizes 
no higher logic than that of the dollar may become a very 
rich man, and yet remain all the while an exceedingly poor 
creature. For riches are no proof whatever of moral 
worth ; and their glitter often serves only to draw attention 
to the worthlessness of their possessor, as the light of the 
glow-worm reveals the grub. 

The manner in which many allow themselves to be 
sacrificed to their love of wealth reminds one of the 
cupidity of the monkey — that caricature of our species. 

1 1 Timothy vi. 10. All evil. 
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In Algiers, the Kabail 1 peasant attaches a gourd, well 
fixed, to a tree, and places within it some rice. The gourd 
has an opening merely sufficient to admit the monkey's 
paw. The creature comes to the tree by night, inserts his 
paw, and grasps his booty. He tries to draw it back, but 
it is clenched, and he has not the wisdom to unclench it. 
So there he stands till morning, when he is caught, look- 
ing as foolish as may be, though with the prize in his 
grasp. The moral of this little story is capable of a very 
extensive application in life. 

The power of money is, on the whole, overestimated. 
The greatest things which have been done for the world 
have not been accomplished by rich men, nor by subscrip- 
tion lists, but by men generally of small pecuniary means. 
Christianity was propagated over half the world by men of 
the poorest class ; and the greatest thinkers, discoverers, 
inventors, and artists have been men of moderate wealth, 
many of them little raised above the condition of manual 
laborers in point of worldly circumstances. And it will 
always be so. Riches are oftener an impediment than a 
stimulus to action ; and in many cases they are quite as 
much a misfortune as a blessing. The youth who inherits 
wealth is apt to have life made too easy for him, and he 
soon grows sated with it, because he has nothing left to 
desire. Having no special object to struggle for, he finds 
time hang heavy on his hands ; he remains morally and 
spiritually asleep, and his position in society is often no 
higher than that of a polypus 2 over which the tide floats. 

"Respectability," in its best sense, is good. The re- 

1 A name given to various tribes in northern Africa. The name is the 
plural of the Arabic word for tribe. 

2 The polyp, — many-footed. In zoology a minute animal, builder of the 
coral. 
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spectable man is one worthy of regard, literally worth 
turning to look at. But the respectability that consists in 
merely keeping up appearances is not worth looking at 
in any sense. Far better and more respectable is the 
good poor man than the bad rich one — better the humble 
silent man than the agreeable, well-appointed rogue who 
keeps his gig. A well-balanced and well-stored mind, a 
life full of useful purpose, whatever the position occupied 
in it may be, is of far greater importance than average 
worldly respectability. The highest object of life we take 
to be, to form a manly character, and to work out the best 
development possible, of body and spirit — of mind, con- 
science, heart, and soul. This is the end ; all else ought 
to be regarded but as the means. Accordingly, that is not 
the most successful life in which a man gets the most 
pleasure, the most money, the most power or place, honor 
or fame ; but that in which a man gets the most manhood, 
and performs the greatest amount of useful work and of 
human duty. Money is power after its sort, it is true ; but 
intelligence, public spirit, and moral virtue are powers too, 
and far nobler ones. 

The making of a fortune may no doubt enable some 
people to " enter society," as it is called ; but to be es- 
teemed there, they must possess qualities of mind, man- 
ners, or heart, else they are merely rich people, nothing 
more. There are men "in society" now, as rich as 
Croesus, who have no consideration extended towards 
them and elicit no respect. For why ? They are but as 
money-bags ; their only power is in their till. The men of 
mark in society — the guides and rulers of opinion — the 
really successful and useful men — are not necessarily rich 
men ; but men of sterling character, of disciplined expe- 
rience, and of moral excellence. Even the poor man, 

SKJ.F-HELP— 13 
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though he possess but little of this world's goods, may, in 
the enjoyment of a cultivated nature, of opportunities used 
and not abused, of a life spent to the best of his means 
and ability, look down, without the slightest feeling of 
envy, upon the person of mere worldly success, the man 
of money-bags and acres. 
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SELF-CULTURE — FACILITIES AND DIFFICULTIES 

"Is there one whom difficulties dishearten — who bends to the storm ? 
He will do little. Is there one who will conquer ? That kind of man never 
fails." — John Hunter. 

" The best part of every man's education," said* Sir 
Walter Scott, " is that which he gives to himself." This 
is necessarily the case with all men who have acquired 
distinction in letters, science, or art. The education re- 
ceived at school or college is but a beginning, and is 
valuable mainly inasmuch as it trains the mind and habitu- 
ates it to continuous application and study. That which 
is put into us by others is always far less ours than that 
which we acquire by our own diligent and persevering 
effort. Knowledge conquered by labor becomes a pos- 
session — a property entirely our own. A greater vivid- 
ness and permanency of impression is secured ; and facts 
thus acquired become registered in the mind in a way that 
mere imparted information can never effect. This kind 
of self -culture also calls forth power and cultivates strength. 
The solution of one problem helps the mastery of another ; 
and thus knowledge is carried into faculty. 1 Our own 
active effort is the essential thing; and no facilities, no 
books, no teachers, no amount of lessons learned by rote, 
will enable us to dispense with it. 

1 Capability; originally from a Latin word meaning to do. Faculty is active 
power. We speak of the faculty of a school or college. — " Man's natural 
powers and faculties need the Divine Spirit to strengthen them." 
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The best teachers have been the readiest to recognize 
the importance of self-culture, and of stimulating the 
student to acquire knowledge by the active exercise of 
his own faculties. They have relied more upon training 
than upon telling, and sought to make their pupils 
themselves active parties to the work in which they 
were engaged, thus making teaching something far higher 
than the mere passive reception of the scraps and details 
of knowledge. 

This was the spirit in which the great Dr. Arnold 
worked ; he strove to teach his pupils to rely upon them- 
selves, and develop their powers by their own active 
efforts, himself merely guiding, directing, stimulating, and 
encouraging them. " I would far rather," he said, " send 
a boy to Van Diemen's Land, 1 where he must work for 
his bread, than send him to Oxford 2 to live in luxury, 
without any desire in his mind to avail himself of his ad- 
vantages." " If there be one thing on earth," he observed 
on another occasion, " which is truly admirable, it is to see 
God's wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, 
when they have been honestly, truly, and zealously culti- 
vated." Speaking of a pupil of this character, he said, 
" I would stand to that man hat in hand." Once when 
teaching a rather dull boy, Arnold spoke somewhat sharply 
to him, on which the pupil looked up in his face and said, 
" Why do you speak angrily, sir ? indeed, I am doing the 
best I can." Years afterwards, Arnold used to tell the 
story to his children, and added, " I never felt so much 

1 "To the end of the earth." Now called Tasmania — an island south of 
Australia. It was discovered by Tasman in 1642. 

a The oldest of the two universities of England. Tt contains twenty- 
one colleges, the first (University) founded in 1249, the last (Hertford) 
1874. 
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in my life — that look and that speech I have never for- 
gotten." 

From the numerous instances already cited of men of 
humble station who have risen to distinction in science 
and literature, it will be obvious that labor is by no means 
incompatible with the highest intellectual culture. Work 
in moderation is healthy as well as agreeable to the human 
constitution. Work educates the body, as study educates 
the mind ; and that is the best state of society in which 
there is some work for every man's leisure and some lei- 
sure for every man's work. 

Malthus urged his son when at college to be most diligent 
in the cultivation of knowledge, but he also enjoined him 
to pursue manly sports as the best means of keeping up the 
full working power of his mind, as well as of enjoying the 
pleasures of intellect. " Every kind of knowledge," said 
he, " every acquaintance with nature and art, will amuse 
and strengthen your mind, and I am perfectly pleased that 
cricket should do the same by your arms and legs ; I love 
to see you excel in exercises of the body, and I think my- 
self that the better half, and much the most agreeable part, 
of the pleasures of the mind is best enjoyed while one is 
upon one's legs." 

Practical success in life depends more upon physical 
health than is generally imagined. The capacity for 
continuous working in any calling must necessarily depend 
in a great measure upon this ; and hence the necessity for 
attending to health, even as a means of intellectual labor. 
It is perhaps to the neglect of physical exercise that we 
find amongst students so frequent a tendency towards dis- 
content, unhappiness, inaction, and reverie, — displaying 
itself in contempt for real life and disgust at the beaten 
tracks of men, — a tendency which in England has been 
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called Byronism, 1 and in Germany Wertherism. 2 Dr. 
Channing noted the same growth in America, which led 
him to make the remark, that " too- many of our young 
men grow up in a school of despair." The only remedy 
for this green sickness in youth is physical exercise — 
action, work, and bodily occupation. 

The use of early self-imposed mechanical employments 
may be illustrated by the boyhood of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Though comparatively a dull scholar, he was very assidu- 
ous in the use of his saw, hammer, and hatchet, — " knock- 
ing and hammering in his lodging-room," — making models 
of windmills, carriages, and machines of all sorts ; and as 
he grew older, he took delight in making little tables and 
cupboards for his friends. Watt and Stephenson were 
equally handy with tools when mere boys ; and but for 
such kind of self-culture in their youth, it is doubtful 
whether they would have accomplished so much in their 
manhood. Such was also the early training of the great 
inventors and mechanics described in the preceding pages, 
whose contrivance and intelligence were practically trained 
by the constant use of their hands in early life. Even where 
men belonging to the manual-labor class have risen above 

1 Lord Byron, in his life and in his poems, voiced the spirit of revolt and 
unrest, of license not liberty, in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

2 The Sorr<nv5 of Werther was a sentimental novel written in the form 
of letters ; the author, the German poet Goethe. The book was published 
in 1774. 

" Along with the changed attitude of the world has come an alteration in 
our ideals. For the sentimental rubbish, the dripping egotism of a Werther, 
of a Manfred (the hero of one of Byron's poems of the same name), in whom 
the young of their day found the most adequate expression of their self-con- 
sciousness, we have substituted the Robert Louis Stevenson and the Kipling 
hero, hard-headed, silent, practical, scornful of abstractions, contemptuous 
of emotions ; who has but two dominant notions, patriotism and duty ; 
who keeps his pores open and his mouth shut." 
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it, and become more purely intellectual laborers, they have 
found the advantages of their early training in their later 
pursuits. Elihu Burritt says he found hard labor necessary 
to enable him to study with effect; and more than once 
he gave up school-teaching and study, and, taking to his 
leather apron again, went back to his blacksmith's forge 
and anvil for his health of body and mind's sake. 

Though Sir Walter Scott, when at Edinburgh College, 
went by the name of "The Greek Blockhead," he was, not- 
withstanding his lameness, a remarkably healthy youth; 
he could spear a salmon with the best fisher on the 
Tweed, 1 and ride a wild horse with any hunter in Yarrow. 2 
When devoting himself in after life to literary pursuits, 
Sir Walter never lost his taste for field sports ; but while 
writing Waverley in the morning, he would in the after- 
noon course 3 hares. Professor Wilson was a very athlete, 
as great at throwing the hammer as in his flights of elo- 
quence and poetry ; and Burns, when a youth, was remark- 
able chiefly for his leaping, putting, and wrestling. 

Some, of our greatest divines were distinguished in their 
youth for their physical energies. Isaac Barrow, when at 
the Charterhouse school, 4 was notorious for his pugilistic 
encounters, in which he got many a bloody nose ; Andrew 

1 A famous river in the southeastern part of Scotland. Near its mouth it 
forms a part of the boundary between England and Scotland. 

2 The Vale of Yarrow is south of the river Tweed. It is famous in Scottish 
song and story. The English poet, Wordsworth, wrote three fine and vigorous 
poems on the river and the valley. 

8 To chase or pursue. 

4 The name is a corruption of Chartreuse, originally the name of a village 
in France near the monastery of the Order of Carthusian monks. A body 
of these monks, in 1371, settled in London. Their monastery became a hos- 
pital; the hospital, a school; and when Henry VIII. suppressed the order, a 
citizen endowed The Charterhouse, in 161 1. In 1872 the school was removed 
to a neighboring county. The Carthusians are now settled in Italy. 
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Fuller, when working as a farmer's lad, was chiefly famous 
for his skill in boxing ; and Adam Clarke, when a boy, 
was remarkable only for the strength displayed by him in 
" rolling large stones about " — the secret, possibly, of some 
of the power which he subsequently displayed in rolling 
forth large thoughts in his manhood. 

While it is necessary, then, in the first place to secure 
this solid foundation of physical health, it must also be 
observed that the cultivation of the habit of mental ap- 
plication is quite indispensable for the education of the 
student. The maxim that " Labor conquers all things " 
holds especially true in the case of the conquest of knowl- 
edge. The road into learning is alike free to all who will 
give the labor and the study requisite to gather it ; nor are 
there any difficulties so great that the student of resolute 
purpose may not surmount and overcome them. It was 
one of the characteristic expressions of Chatterton, that 
God had sent his creatures into the world with arms long 
enough to reach anything if they chose to be at the trouble. 
In study, as in business, energy is the great thing. . There 
must be the "fervens opus 1 :" we must not only strike 
the iron while it is hot, but strike it till it is made 
hot. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, as we have already observed, was 
so earnest a believer in the force of industry, that he held 
that all men might achieve excellence if they would but 
exercise the power of assiduous and patient working. He 
held that drudgery lay on the road to genius, and that 
there was no limit to the proficiency of an artist except 
the limit of his own painstaking. He would not believe 
in what is called inspiration, but only in study and labor. 
" Excellence," he said, " is never granted to man but as 

1 " The glowing (burning) work " — engendering heat. 
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the reward of labor." " If you have great talents, industry 
will improve them ; if you have but moderate abilities, 
industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied 
to well-directed labor; nothing is to be obtained without 
it." 

Thoroughness and accuracy are two principal points to 
be aimed at in study. Francis Horner, in laying down 
rules for the cultivation of his mind, placed great stress 
upon the habit of continuous application to one sub- 
ject for the sake of mastering it thoroughly ; he confined 
himself with this object to only a few books, and resisted 
with the greatest firmness 14 every approach to a habit of 
desultory reading." The value of knowledge to any man 
consists not in its quantity, but mainly in the good uses to 
which he can apply it. Hence a little knowledge of an 
exact and perfect character is always found more valuable 
for practical purposes than any extent of superficial 
learning. 

One of Ignatius Loyola's maxims was, " He who does 
well one work at a time, does more than all." By spread- 
ing our efforts over too large a surface we inevitably 
weaken our force, hinder our progress, and acquire a 
habit of fitfulness and ineffective working. 

It is not the quantity of study that one gets through, or 
the amount of reading, that makes a wise man; but the 
appositeness of the study to the purpose for which it is 
pursued; the concentration of the mind, for the time 
being, on the subject under consideration ; and the habitual 
discipline by which the whole system of mental application 
is regulated. Abernethy was even of opinion that there 
was a point of saturation in his own mind, and that if he 
took into it something more than it could hold, it only 
had the effect of pushing something else out. Speaking of 
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the study of medicine, he said, " If a man has a clear idea 
of what he desires to do, he will seldom fail in selecting 
the proper means of accomplishing it." 

The most profitable study is that which is conducted 
with a definite aim and object. By thoroughly mastering 
any given branch of knowledge we render it more available 
for use at any moment. Hence it is not enough merely to 
have books, or to know where to read for information as we 
want it. Practical wisdom, for the purposes of life, must 
be carried about with us, and be ready for use at call. It 
is not sufficient that we have a fund laid up at home, but 
not a farthing in the pocket; we must carry about with 
us a store of the current coin of knowledge ready for ex- 
change on all occasions, else we are comparatively helpless 
when the opportunity for using it occurs. 

Decision and promptitude are as requisite in self-culture 
as in business. Too much guidance and restraint hinder 
the formation of habits of self-help. They are like 
bladders tied under the arms of one who has not taught 
himself to swim. Want of confidence is perhaps a greater 
obstacle to improvement than is generally imagined. It 
has been said that half the failures in life arise from pull- 
ing in one's horse while he is leaping. Dr. Johnson was 
accustomed to attribute his success to confidence in his own 
powers. True modesty is quite compatible with a due 
estimate of one's own merits, and does not demand the 
abnegation of all merit. Though there are those who 
deceive themselves by putting a false figure before their 
ciphers, the want of confidence, the want of faith in one's 
self, and consequently the want of promptitude in action, 
is a defect of character which is found to stand very much 
in the way of individual progress ; and the reason why 
so little is done, is generally because so little is attempted. 
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The spirit of industry, embodied in a man's daily life, 
will gradually lead him to exercise his powers on objects 
outside himself, of greater dignity and more extended use- 
fulness. It is better to wear out than rust out. " Repos 
ailleurs M 1 was the motto of Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde, the 
energetic and ever working friend of William the Silent. 

It is the use we make of the powers intrusted to us 
which constitutes our only just claim to respect. He who 
employs his one talent aright is as much to be honored as 
he to whom ten talents have been given. There is really 
no more personal merit attaching to the possession of 
superior intellectual powers than there is in the succession 
to a large estate. How are those powers used — how 
is that estate employed ? The mind may accumulate 
large stores of knowledge without any useful purpose ; 
but the knowledge must be allied to goodness and wis- 
dom, and embodied in upright character, else it is naught. 
Pestalozzi even held intellectual training by itself to be 
pernicious, insisting that the roots of all knowledge must 
strike and feed in the soil of the rightly governed will. 

The acquisition of knowledge may, it is true, protect 
a man against the meaner felonies of life ; but not in any 
degree against its selfish vices, unless fortified by sound 
principles and habits. Hence do we find in daily life so 
many instances of men who are well-informed in intellect, 
but utterly deformed in character; filled with the learning 
of the schools, yet possessing little practical wisdom, and 
offering examples for warning rather than imitation. An 
often quoted expression at this day is that " Knowledge 
is power;" but so, also, are fanaticism, despotism, and 
ambition. Knowledge of itself, unless wisely directed, 
may merely make bad men more dangerous, and the 

1 " [There is] rest elsewhere." 
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society in which it is regarded as the highest good little 
better than a pandemonium. 1 

It is also to be borne in mind that the experience 
gathered from books, though often valuable, is but of the 
nature of learning: whereas the experience gained from 
actual life is of the nature of wisdom ; and a small store 
of the latter is worth vastly more than any stock of the 
former. Lord Bolingbroke truly said that, " Whatever 
study tends neither directly nor indirectly to make us 
better men and citizens is at best but a specious and 
ingenious sort of idleness, and the knowledge we acquire 
by it only a creditable kind of ignorance — nothing more." 

Useful and instructive though good reading may be, it 
is yet only one mode of cultivating the mind ; and is much 
less influential than practical experience and good example 
in the formation of character. There were wise, valiant, 
and true-hearted men, long before the existence of a read- 
ing public. Magna Charta 2 was secured by men who 
signed the deed with their marks. Though altogether 
unskilled in the art of deciphering the literary signs by 
which principles were denominated upon paper, they yet 
understood and appreciated, and boldly contended for, the 
things themselves. Thus the foundations of English lib- 
erty were laid by men who, though illiterate, were never- 
theless of the very highest stamp of character. 

It is not then how much a man may know, that is of 
importance, but the end and purpose for which he knows 

1 An utterly lawless and riotous assemblage, from two Greek words mean- 
ing the home of all the demons. It is generally used as a proper noun, as in 
Milton : — 

" At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers." — Paradise Lost, I. 756. 

2 "The Great Charter of the Liberties of England, " forced from King John 
by his barons in 121 5. 
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it. The object of knowledge should be to mature wisdom 
and improve character, to render us better, happier, and 
more useful ; more benevolent, more energetic, and more 
efficient in the pursuit of every high purpose in life. 
" When people once fall into the habit of admiring and 
encouraging ability as such, without reference to moral 
character, — and religious and political opinions are the 
concrete form of moral character, — they are on the high- 
way to all sorts of degradation." 

We must ourselves be and do, and not rest satisfied 
merely with reading and meditating over what other men 
have been and done. Our best light must be made life, 
and our best thought action. At least we ought to be able 
to say, as Richter did, " I have made as much of myself as 
could be made of the stuff, and no man should require 
more ; " for it is every man's duty to discipline and guide 
himself, with God's help, according to his responsibilities 
and the faculties with which he has been endowed. 

Self-discipline and self-control are the beginnings of 
practical wisdom ; and these must have their root in self- 
respect. Hope springs from it — hope, which is the com- 
panion of power, and the mother of success ; for whoso 
hopes strongly has within him the gift of miracles. The 
humblest may say : " To respect myself, to develop myself 
— this is my true duty in life. An integral and respon- 
sible part of the great system of society, I owe it to society 
and to its Author not to degrade or destroy either my 
body, mind, or instincts. On the contrary, I am bound to 
the best of my power to give to those parts of my constitu- 
tion the highest degree of perfection possible. I am not 
only to suppress the evil, but to evoke the good elements 
in my nature. And as I respect myself, so am I equally 
bound to respect others, as they on their part are bound to 
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respect me." Hence mutual respect, justice, and order, of 
which law becomes the written record and guarantee. 

Self-respect is the noblest garment with which a man 
may clothe himsetf — the most elevating feeling with 
which the mind can be inspired. One of Pythagoras's 
wisest maxims, in his Golden Verses, is that with which 
he enjoins the pupil to " reverence himself." Borne up 
by this high idea, he will not defile his body by sensuality, 
nor his mind by servile thoughts. This sentiment, carried 
into daily life, will be found at the root of all the virtues 
— cleanliness, sobriety, chastity, morality, and religion. 
" The pious and just honoring of ourselves," said Milton, 
" may be thought the radical moisture and fountain head 
from whence every laudable and worthy enterprise issues 
forth." To think meanly of one's self is to sink in one's 
own estimation as well as in the estimation of others. And 
as the thoughts are, so will the acts be. Man can not 
aspire if he look down ; if he will rise, he must look up. 

One of the most gifted of Frenchmen, in point of great 
intellectual endowments, was Benjamin Constant ; but, 
blase* 1 at twenty, his life was only a prolonged wail, instead 
of a harvest of the great deeds which he was capable 
of accomplishing with ordinary diligence and self-control. 
He resolved upon doing so many things which he never 
did, that people came to speak of him as Constant the 
Inconstant. He was a fluent and brilliant writer, and 
cherished the ambition of writing works " which the world 
would not willingly let die." But while Constant affected 
the highest thinking, unhappily he practiced the lowest 
living ; nor did the transcendentalism 2 of his books atone 

1 One is blase whose sensibilities are deadened by excess of pleasure. 

2 Ambitious and imaginative vagueness in thought. Merely a wav« of 
sentiment. 
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for the meanness of his life. He frequented the gaming-* 
tables while engaged in preparing his work upon religion, 
and carried on a disreputable intrigue while writing his 
Adolphe. 1 With all his powers of intellect, he was 
powerless, because he had no faith in virtue. " Bah ! " 
said he, " what are honor and dignity ? The longer I live, 
the more clearly I see there is nothing in them." It was 
the howl of a miserable man. He described himself as 
but " ashes and dust." " I pass," said he, " like a shadow 
over the earth, accompanied by misery and ennui"' 1 He 
wished for Voltaire's energy, which he would rather have 
possessed than his genius. But he had no strength of 
purpose — nothing but wishes; his life, prematurely ex- 
hausted, had become but a heap of broken links. He 
spoke of himself as a person with one foot in the air. He 
admitted that he had no principles and no moral consist* 
ency. Hence, with his splendid talents he contrived to 
do nothing; and, after living many years miserable, he 
died, worn out and wretched. 

The career of Augustin Thierry, the author of the His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest, affords an admirable con- 
trast to that of Constant. His entire life presented a 
striking example of perseverance, diligence, self-culture, 
and untiring devotion to knowledge. In the pursuit he 
lost his eyesight, lost his health, but never lost his love 
of truth. When so feeble that he was carried from room 
to room, like a helpless infant, in the arms of a nurse, his 
brave spirit never failed him ; and blind and helpless though 
he was, he concluded his literary career in the following 

1 A romance written at Weimar, in Germany, whither Constant had gone in 
1802, being expelled from France by Napoleon. 

2 (ong'we) a feeling of weariness and disgust. From the Latin, meaning 
in hatred. 
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* noble words : " If, as I think, the interest of science is 
counted in the number of great national interests, I have 
given my country all that the soldier, mutilated on the 
field of battle, gives her. Whatever may be the fate of my 
labors, this example, I hope, will not be lost. I would wish 
it to serve to combat the species of moral weakness which 
is the disease of our present generation ; to bring back into 
the straight road of life some of those enervated souls that 
complain of wanting faith, that know not what to do, and 
seek everywhere without finding it, an object of worship 
and admiration. Why say, with so much bitterness, that 
in the world, constituted as it is, there is no air for all lungs 
— no employment for all minds ? Is not calm and serious 
study there ? and is not that a refuge, a hope, a field within 
the reach of all of us ? With it evil days are passed over 
without their weight being felt. Every one can make his 
own destiny — every one employ his life nobly. This is 
what I have done, and would do again if I had to recom- 
mence my career ; I would choose that which has brought 
me where I am. Blind, and suffering without hope, and 
almost without intermission, I may give this testimony, 
which from me will not appear suspicious. There is some- 
thing in the world better than sensual enjoyments, better 
than fortune, better than health itself — it is devotion to 
knowledge." 

Coleridge in many respects resembled Constant. He 
possessed equally brilliant powers, but was similarly infirm 
of purpose. With all his great intellectual gifts, he wanted 
the gift of industry, and was averse to continuous labor. 
He wanted also the sense of independence, and thought it 
no degradation to leave his wife and children to be main- 
tained by the brain work of the noble Southey, while he 
himself discoursed transcendentalism to his disciples, look- 
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ing down contemptuously upon the honest work going 
forward beneath him amidst the din and smoke of London. 
With remunerative employment at his command he stooped 
to accept the charity of friends ; and, notwithstanding his 
lofty ideas of philosophy, he condescended to humiliations 
from which many a day-laborer would have shrunk. 

How different in spirit was Southey ! Laboring not 
merely at work of his own choice, and at taskwork often 
tedious and distasteful, but also unremittingly and with the 
utmost eagerness seeking and storing knowledge purely 
for the love of it. Every day, every hour, had its allotted 
employment: engagements to publishers requiring punc- 
tual fulfillment; the current expenses of a large household 
duly to provide for: Southey had no crop growing while 
his pen was idle. " My ways," he used to say, " are as broad 
as the king's highroad, and my means lie in an inkstand." 

It is not ease, but effort — not facility, but difficulty — 
that makes men. There is, perhaps, no station in life in 
which difficulties have not to be encountered and overcome 
before any decided measure of success can be achieved. 
Those difficulties are, however, our best instructors, as our 
mistakes often form our best experience. Charles James 
Fox was accustomed to say that he hoped more from a man 
who failed, and yet went on in spite of his failure, than 
from the buoyant career of the successful. " It is all very 
well," said he, "to tell me that a young man has distin- 
guished himself by a brilliant first speech. He may go on, 
or he may be satisfied with his first triumph ; but show me a 
young man who has not succeeded at first, and nevertheless 
has gone on, and I will back that young man to do better 
than most of those who have succeeded at the first trial." 

We learn wisdom from failure much more than from 
success. We often discover what ivill do, by finding out 

SELF-HF.LP— 14 
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what will not do ; and probably he who never made a mis- 
take never made a discovery. It was the failure in the 
attempt to make a sucking-pump act, when the working 
bucket was more than thirty-three feet above the surface 
of the water to be raised, that led observant men to study 
the law of atmospheric pressure, and opened a new 
field of research to the genius of Galileo and Torricelli. 
John Hunter used to remark that the art of surgery would 
not advance until professional men had the courage to 
publish their failures as well as their successes. Watt the 
engineer said of all things most wanted in mechanical en- 
gineering was a history of failures. "We want," he said, 
" a book of blots." 

When Sir Humphry Davy was once shown a dexter- 
ously manipulated experiment, he said, " I thank God I 
was not made a dexterous manipulator, for the most im- 
portant of my discoveries have been suggested to me by 
failures." Another distinguished investigator in physical 
science has left it on record that, whenever in the course 
of his researches he encountered an apparently insuperable 
obstacle, he generally found himself on the brink of some 
discovery. The very greatest things — great thoughts, 
discoveries, inventions — have usually been nurtured in 
hardship, often pondered over in sorrow, and at length 
established with difficulty. 

Beethoven said of Rossini, that he had in him the stuff 
to have made a good musician if he had only, when a boy, 
been well flogged; but that he had been spoiled by the 
facility with which he produced. Men who feel their 
strength within them need not fear to encounter adverse 
opinions ; they have far greater reason to fear undue praise 
and too friendly criticism. When Mendelssohn was about 
to enter the orchestra at Birmingham, on the first perform- 
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ance of his Elijah} he said laughingly to one of his 
friends and critics, " Stick your claws into me ! Don't tell 
me what you like, but what you don't like ! " 

It has been said, and truly, that it is the defeat that tries 
the general more than the victory. Washington lost more 
battles than he gained ; but he succeeded in the end. The 
Romans, in their most victorious campaigns, almost invari- 
ably began with defeats. Moreau used to be compared by 
his companions to a drum, which nobody hears of except 
it be beaten. So the skillful mariner obtains his best 
experience amidst storms and tempests, which train him 
to self-reliance, courage, and the highest discipline. 

"Sweet are the uses of adversity." 2 They reveal to us 
our powers and call forth our energies. If there be real 
worth in the character, like sweet herbs it will give forth 
its finest fragrance when pressed. " Crosses," says the old 
proverb, "are the ladders that lead to heaven." "What 
is even poverty itself," asks Richter, " that a man should 
murmur under it? It is but as the pain of piercing a 
maiden's ear, and you hang precious jewels in the wound." 
In the experience of life it is found that the wholesome 
discipline of adversity in strong natures usually carries 
with it a self-preserving influence. Many are found cap- 
able of bravely bearing up under privations, and cheerfully 
encountering obstructions, who are afterwards found unable 
to withstand the more dangerous influences of prosperity. 
It is only a weak man whom the wind deprives of his 
cloak; a man of average strength is more in danger of 
losing it when assailed by the beams of a too genial sun. 
Thus it often needs a higher discipline and a stronger 

1 The oratorio Elijah was given its first performance at the musical festival 
at Birmingham, in 1849. 

3 As You Like It, Act II, Scene I. 
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character to bear up under good fortune than under 
adverse. Some generous natures kindle and warm with 
prosperity, but there are many on whom wealth has no 
such influence. Base hearts it only hardens, making those 
who were mean and servile, mean and proud. But while 
prosperity is apt to harden the heart to pride, adversity in 
a man of resolution will serve to ripen it into fortitude. 

The battle of life is, in most cases, fought up-hill ; and 
to win it without a struggle were perhaps to win it without 
honor. If there were no difficulties, there would be no 
success ; if there were nothing to struggle for, there would 
be nothing to be achieved. Difficulties may intimidate the 
weak, but they act only as a wholesome stimulus to men 
of resolution and valor. All experience of life, indeed, 
serves to prove that the impediments thrown in the way of 
human advancement may, for the most part, be overcome 
by steady good conduct, honest zeal, activity, perseverance, 
and above all, by a determined resolution to surmount 
difficulties and stand up manfully against misfortune. 

The school of difficulty is the best school of moral 
discipline, for nations as for individuals. Indeed, the 
history of difficulty would be but a history of all the great 
and good things that have yet been accomplished by men. 
It is hard to say how much northern nations owe to their 
encounter with a comparatively rude and changeable 
climate, and an originally sterile soil, which is one of the 
necessities of their condition — involving a perennial 
struggle with difficulties such as the natives of sunnier 
climes know nothing of. And thus it may be, that, though 
our finest products are exotic, the skill and industry which 
have been necessary to rear them have issued in the 
production of a native growth of men not surpassed on 
the globe. 
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Wherever there is difficulty, the individual man must 
come out for better or for worse. Encounter with it will 
train his strength and discipline his skill, heartening him for 
future effort, as the racer, by being trained to run against 
the hill, at length courses with facility. The road to suc- 
cess may be steep to climb, and it puts to the proof the 
energies of him who would reach the summit. But by 
experience a man soon learns that obstacles are to be over- 
come by grappling with them ; that the nettle feels as soft 
as silk when it is boldly grasped ; and that the most effec- 
tive help towards realizing the object proposed is the moral 
conviction that we can and will accomplish it. Thus 
difficulties often fall away of themselves before the deter- 
mination to overcome them. 

Everything that we learn is the mastery of a difficulty ; 
and the mastery of one helps to the mastery of others. 
Things which may at first sight appear comparatively 
valueless in education — such as the study of the dead 
languages, and the relations of lines and surfaces which 
we call mathematics — are really of the greatest practical 
value, not so much because of the information which they 
yield, as because of the development which they compel. 
The mastery of these studies evokes effort, and cultivates 
powers of application which otherwise might have lain 
dormant. Thus one thing leads to another, and so the 
work goes on through life — encounter with difficulty end- 
ing only when life and culture end. But indulging in the 
feeling of discouragement never helped any one over a dif- 
ficulty, and never will. D'Alembert's advice to the student 
who complained to him about his want of success in 
mastering the first elements of mathematics was the 
right one, "Go on, sir, and faith and strength will come 
to you." 
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The danseuse who turns a pirouette, 1 the violinist who 
plays a sonata, have acquired their dexterity by patient 
repetition and after many failures. Carissimi, when praised 
for the ease and grace of his melodies, exclaimed, "Ah! 
you little know with what difficulty this ease has been ac- 
quired." Sir Joshua Reynolds, when once asked how long 
it had taken him to paint a certain picture, replied, "All 
my life." Henry Clay, when giving advice to young men, 
thus described to them the secret of his success in the cul- 
tivation of his art. " I owe my success in life," said he, 
" chiefly to one circumstance — that at the age of twenty- 
seven I commenced, and continued for years, the process 
of daily reading and speaking upon the contents of some 
historical or scientific book. These off-hand efforts were 
made, sometimes in a cornfield, at others in the forest, and 
not unfrequently in some distant barn, with the horse and 
the ox for my auditors. It is to this early practice of the 
art of all arts that .1 am indebted for the primary and lead- 
ing impulses that stimulated me onward and have shaped 
and molded my whole subsequent destiny." 

William Cobbett's account of how he learned English 
grammar is full of interest and instruction for all students 
laboring under difficulties. " I learned grammar," said he, 
" when I was a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a 
day. The edge of my berth, or that of my guard bed, was 
my seat to study in ; my knapsack was my bookcase ; a 
bit of board lying on my lap was my writing table ; and 
the task did not demand anything like a year of my life. 
I had no money to purchase candle or oil ; in winter time 
it was rarely that I could get any evening light but that of 

1 A whirling round, a quick turn ; now applied especially to dancing. It was 
formerly a term in horsemanship — a turn which a horse makes without 
changing his ground. 
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the fire, and only my turn even of that. And if I, under 
such circumstances, and without parent or friend to advise 
or encourage me, accomplished this undertaking, what ex- 
cuse can there be for any youth, however poor, however 
pressed with business, or however circumstanced as to 
room or other conveniences ? To buy a pen or a sheet of 
paper I was compelled to forego some portion of food, 
though in a state of half-starvation : I had no moment of 
time that I could call my own ; and I had to read and write 
amidst the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and brawl- 
ing of at least half a score of the most thoughtless of men, 
and that, too, in the hours of their freedom from all con- 
trol. Think not lightly of the farthing that I had to give, 
now and then, for ink, pen, or paper ! That farthing was, 
alas ! a great sum to me ! I was as tall as I am now ; I 
had great health and great exercise. The whole of the 
money, not expended for us at market, was twopence a 
week for each man. I remember, and well I may ! that on 
one occasion I, after all necessary expenses, had, on a 
Friday, made shifts 1 to have a halfpenny in reserve, which 
I had destined for the purchase of a red herring in the 
morning ; but, when I pulled off my clothes at night, so 
hungry then as to be hardly able to endure life, I found 
that I had lost my halfpenny ! I buried my head under 
the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child ! And 
again I say, if I, under circumstances like these, could 
encounter and overcome this task, is there, can there be, 
in the whole world, a youth to find an excuse for the non- 
performance? " 

Sir Samuel Romilly was not less indefatigable as a self- 
cultivator. The son of a jeweler, descended from a 
French refugee, he received little education in his early 

1 To contrive ; to manage. 
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years, but overcame all his disadvantages by unwearied 
application, and by efforts constantly directed towards the 
same end. " I determined," he says, in his autobiography, 
" when I was between fifteen and sixteen years of age, to 
apply myself seriously to learning Latin, of which I, at 
that time, knew little more than some of the most familiar 
rules of grammar. In the course of three or four years, 
during which I thus applied myself, I had read almost 
every prose writer of the age of pure Latinity, 1 except 
those who have treated merely of technical subjects. I 
had gone three times through the whole of Livy, Sallust, 
and Tacitus. I had studied the most celebrated orations 
of Cicero. Terence, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and Juvenal I 
had read over and over again." He also studied geography, 
natural history, and natural philosophy, and obtained a 
considerable acquaintance with general knowledge. At 
sixteen he was articled to a clerk in Chancery; 2 worked 
hard ; was admitted to the bar : his industry and persever- 
ance insured success, and he steadily worked his way to 
the highest celebrity in his profession, yet he was always 

1 Not to be confounded with the " Imperial " or " Augustan " Age. From 
80 to 42 B.C. is generally held to be the time when prose writing reached its 
height. The perfection of poetry came later. Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust in 
prose, Lucretius and Catullus in poetry, are the chief names. The Augustan 
Age is between 42 B.C. and 17 a.d. 

2 In England the Court of Chancery dates from 1070. This court was next 
in power to Parliament, and its head, the Lord High Chancellor, next to mem- 
bers of the royal family, the highest civil subject in the land. The court had 
control over cases of equity to soften the rigor of common law. In 1873 it 
was made a division of the High Court of Justice. The chancellor was origi- 
nally an officer who had care of records, and who stood near the screen of 
latticework or of crossbars which fenced off the judgment seat ; who saw 
the petitioners for justice, and arranged about their business. The original 
I-atin word means a grating; the plural, cancelli, latticework. Formerly the 
chancel of a church was fenced off with a screen with openings in it. 
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haunted by a painful and almost oppressive sense of his 
own disqualifications, and never ceased laboring to remedy 
them. 

There are many illustrious names which might be cited 
to prove the truth of the common saying that " it is never 
too late to learn." Even at advanced years men can do 
much, if they will determine on making a beginning. 

Franklin was fifty before he fully entered upon the 
study of natural philosophy. Dryden and Scott were not 
known as authors until each was in his fortieth year. 
Boccaccio was thirty-five when he began his literary career, 
and Dr. Arnold learned German at an advanced age, for 
the purpose of reading Niebuhr in the original. In like 
manner James Watt, when about forty, while working at 
his trade of an instrument maker in Glasgow, learned 
French, German, and Italian, to enable himself to peruse 
the valuable works on mechanical philosophy which existed 
in those languages. Handel was forty-eight before he 
published any of his great works. Indeed, hundreds of 
instances might be given of men who struck out an entirely 
new path, and successfully entered on new studies, at a 
comparatively advanced time of life. None but the frivo- 
lous or the indolent will say, " I am too old to learn." 

And here we would repeat what we have said before, 
that it is not men of genius who move the world and take 
the lead in it, so much as men of steadfastness, purpose, 
and indefatigable industry. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the subject 
of illustrious dunces — dull boys, but brilliant men. Tom- 
maso Guidi was generally known as " Heavy Tom " (Ma- 
sac'cio Tomasac'cio), though by diligence he afterwards 
raised himself to the highest eminence. Newton, when at 
school, stood at the bottom of the lowest form but one. 
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The boy above Newton having kicked him, the dunce 
showed his pluck by challenging him to a fight, and beat 
him. Then he set to work with a will, and determined 
also to vanquish his antagonist as a scholar, which he did, 
rising to the top of his class. 

Isaac Barrow, when a boy at the Charterhouse school, 
was notorious chiefly for his strong temper, pugnacious 
habits, and proverbial idleness as a scholar; and he 
caused such grief to his parents that his father used to 
say that, if it pleased God to take from him any of his chil- 
dren, he hoped it might be Isaac, the least promising of 
them all. 

Dean Swift was " plucked " 1 at Dublin University, and 
only obtained his recommendation to Oxford " speciali 
gratia." 2 

The brilliant Sheridan showed so little capacity as a 
boy, that he was presented to a tutor by his mother with 
the complimentary accompaniment that he was an incor- 
rigible dunce. Walter Scott was all but a dunce when a 
boy, always much readier for a " bicker, 3 " than apt at his 
lessons. At the Edinburgh University, Professor Dalzell 
pronounced upon him the sentence that " Dunce he was, 
and dunce he would remain." Chatterton was returned on 
his mother's hands as " a fool, of whom nothing could be 
made." Burns was a dull boy, good only at athletic exer- 
cises. Goldsmith spoke of himself as a plant that flowered 
late. Robert Clive was a dunce, if not a reprobate, when 
a youth, but always full of energy, even in badness. His 
family, glad to get rid of him, shipped him off to Madras ; 

1 Rejected at an examination for a degree. The word means to pull away 
sharply ; to snatch. 

2 " By special favor." 

* A row, tussle, fight : literally, a skirmish. 
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and he lived to lay the foundations of the British power in 
India. 

Ulysses Grant was called " Useless Grant " by his 
mother — he was so dull and unhandy when a boy; and 
Stonewall Jackson was, in his youth, chiefly noted for his 
slowness. While a pupil at West Point Military Academy 
he was, however, equally remarkable for his indefatigable 
application and perseverance. When a task was set him, 
he never left it until he had mastered it ; nor did he ever 
feign to possess knowledge which he had not entirely 
acquired. "Again and again," wrote one who knew him, 
" when called upon to answer questions in the recitations 
of the day, he would reply, ' I have not yet looked at it ; I 
have been engaged in mastering the recitation of yesterday 
or the day before.' The result was that he graduated seven- 
teenth in a class of seventy. There was probably in the 
whole class not a boy to whom Jackson at the outset was 
not inferior in knowledge and attainments ; but at the end 
of the race he had only sixteen before him, and had out- 
stripped no fewer than fifty-three. It used to be said of 
him by his contemporaries, that if the course had been for 
ten years instead of four, Jackson would have graduated 
at the head of his class." 

John Howard, the philanthropist, was another illustrious 
dunce, learning next to nothing during the seven years 
that he was at school. Stephenson, as a youth, was dis- 
tinguished chiefly for his skill at putting 1 and wrestling, 
and attention to his work. The brilliant Sir Humphry 
Davy was no cleverer than other boys : his teacher once 
said of him, " While he was with me I could not discern 

1 The throwing of a heavy stone or other weight with the hand raised or 
extended from the shoulder, — originally a Scottish game. To push, cast, put 
a stone. 
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the faculties by which he was so much distinguished." 
Indeed, Davy himself in after life considered it fortunate 
that he had been left to "enjoy so much idleness" at 
school. Watt was a dull scholar, notwithstanding the 
stories told about his precocity ; but he was, what was 
better, patient and persevering, and it was by such quali- 
ties, and by his carefully cultivated inventiveness, that he 
was enabled to perfect his steam engine. 

What Dr. Arnold said of boys is equally true of men — 
that the difference between one boy and another consists 
not so much in talent as in energy. Given perseverance, 
and energy soon becomes habitual. Provided the dunce 
has persistency and application, he will inevitably head 
the cleverer fellow without those qualities. 

The tortoise in the right road will beat a racer in the 
wrong. It matters not, though a youth be slow, if he be 
but diligent. Quickness of part may even prove a defect, 
inasmuch as the boy who learns readily will often forget 
as readily ; and also because he finds no need of cultivat- 
ing that quality of application and perseverance which the 
slower youth is compelled to exercise, and which proves so 
valuable an element in the formation of every character. 
Davy said, " What I am I have made myself ; " and the 
same holds true universally. 
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EXAMPLE — MODELS — CHARACTER 

"There is no action of man in this life, which is not the beginning of 
so long a chain of consequences, as that no human providence is high enough 
to give us a prospect to the end." — Thomas of Malmesbury. 

Example is one of the most potent of instructors, 
though it teaches without a tongue. It is the practical 
school of mankind, working by action, which is always 
more forcible than words. Precept may point to us the 
way, but it is silent, continuous example, conveyed to us 
by habits, and living with us in fact, that carries us along. 
Good advice has its weight : but without the accompani- 
ment of a good example it is of comparatively small influ- 
ence; and it will be found that the common saying of 
" Do as I say, not as I do," is usually reversed in the 
actual experience of life. 

All persons are more or less apt to learn through the 
eye rather than the ear; and whatever is seen in fact 
makes a far deeper impression than anything that is 
merely read or heard. This is especially the case in early 
youth, when the eye is the chief inlet of knowledge. 
Whatever children see they unconsciously imitate. They 
insensibly come to resemble those who are about them — 
as insects take the color of the leaves they feed on. 
Hence the vast importance of domestic training. For 
whatever may be the efficiency of schools, the examples set 
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in our homes must always be of vastly greater influence 
in forming the characters of our future men and women. 
The home is the crystal 1 of society — the nucleus of na- 
tional character; and from that source, be it pure or 
tainted, issue the habits, principles, and maxims which 
govern public as well as private life. The nation comes 
from the nursery. Public opinion itself is for the most 
part the outgrowth of the home ; and the best philanthropy 
comes from the fireside. " To love the little platoon 2 we 
belong to in society," says Burke, " is the germ of all pub- 
lic affections." From this little central spot, the human 
sympathies may extend in an ever widening circle, until 
the world is embraced; for, though true philanthropy, 
like charity, begins at home, assuredly it does not end 
there. 

Example in conduct, therefore, even in apparently trivial 
matters, is of no light moment, inasmuch as it is constantly 
becoming inwoven with the lives of others, and contribut- 
ing to form their natures for better or for worse. The 
characters of parents are thus constantly repeated in their 
children ; and the acts of affection, discipline, industry, 
and self-control, which they daily exemplify, live and act 
when all else which may have been learned through the 
ear has long been forgotten. Hence a wise man was ac- 
customed to speak of his children as his "future state." 
Even the mute action and unconscious look of a parent 
may give a stamp to the character which is never effaced ; 
and who can tell how much evil act has been stayed by 
the thought of some good parent, whose memory their chil- 
dren may not sully by the commission of an unworthy 

deed, or the indulgence of an impure thought? The veri- 

» 

1 Mirror; what the home is, that will society be. 

2 The little knot or group of men and women with whom we are intimate. 
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est trifles thus become of importance in influencing the 
characters of men. "A kiss from my mother," said West, 
" made me a painter." It is on the direction of such seem- 
ing trifles when children that the future happiness and 
success of men mainly depend. 

A lady, in her old age, was accustomed to call to mind 
the personal influence exercised by her mother upon the 
society amidst which she moved. When she entered a 
room it had the effect of immediately raising the tone 
of the conversation, and as if purifying the moral atmos- 
phere — all seeming to breathe more freely and stand more 
erectly. " In her presence," says the daughter, " I be- 
came for the time transformed into another person." So 
much does the moral health depend upon the moral 
atmosphere that is breathed, and so great is the influence 
daily exercised by parents over their children by living 
a life before their eyes, that perhaps the best system of 
parental instruction might be summed up in these two 
words, " Improve thyself." 

There is something solemn and awful in the thought 
that there is not an act done or a word uttered by a human 
being but carries with it a train of consequences, the end 
of which we may never trace. Not one but, to a certain 
extent, gives a color to our life, and insensibly influences 
the lives of those about us. The good deed or word will 
live, even though we may not see it fructify, but so will the 
bad ; and no person is so insignificant as to be sure that 
his example will not do good on the one hand, or evil on 
the other. The spirits of men do not die ; they still live 
and walk abroad among us. It was a fine and a true 
thought uttered by Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons 
on the death of Richard Cobden, that he "was one of 
those men who, though not present, were still members of 
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that House, who were independent of dissolutions, 1 of the 
caprices 2 of constituencies, and even of the course of 
time." 

There is, indeed, an essence of immortality in the life 
of man, even in this world. No individual in the universe 
stands alone; he is a component part of a system of 
mutual dependencies ; and by his several acts he either 
increases or diminishes the sum of human good now and 
forever. As the present is rooted in the past, and the 
lives and examples of our forefathers still to a great ex- 
tent influence us, so are we by our daily acts contributing 
to form the condition and character of the future. Man 
is a fruit formed and ripened by the culture of all the fore- 
going centuries; and the living generation continues the 
magnetic current of action and example destined to bind 
the remotest past with the most distant future. No man's 
acts die utterly ; and though his body may resolve into 
dust and air, his good or his bad deeds will still be bring- 
ing forth fruit after their kind, and influencing future 
generations for all time to come. It is in this momentous 
and solemn fact that the great peril and responsibility of 
human existence lies. 

A life well spent, a character uprightly sustained, is no 
slight legacy to leave to one's children, and to the world ; 
for it is the most eloquent lesson of virtue and the severest 

1 The duration of the English Parliament is fixed at seven years, but it 
seldom approaches this limit. Should a ministry be outvoted on a question 
of vital importance, it dissolves Parliament and appeals to the country, or it 
resigns office. The text refers to either of these conditions. 

2 Caprice is an abrupt change in feeling or opinion; a whim or fancy. The 
word came into the French language from the Italian in the sixteenth century, 
and meant literally a giddy thought. It is the acting on the slightest prefer- 
ence of the moment and from one moment to another, without such choice 
as is founded on deliberation. 
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reproof of vice, while it contains an enduring source of 
the best kind of riches. Well for those who can say, as 
Pope did, in rejoinder to the sarcasm of a critic, " I think 
it enough that my parents, such as they were, never cost 
me a blush, and that their son, such as he is, never cost 
them a tear." 

The education of character is very much a question of 
models ; we mold ourselves so unconsciously after the 
characters, manners, habits, and opinions of those who are 
about us. Good rules may do much, but good models far 
more; for in the latter we have instruction in action, 
wisdom at work. Good admonition 1 and bad example only 
build with one hand to pull down with the other. Hence 
the vast importance of exercising great care in the selec- 
tion of companions, especially in youth. There is a mag- 
netic affinity in young persons which insensibly tends to 
assimilate them to each other's likeness. As Sir Peter 
Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad picture if he 
could help it, believing that whenever he did so his pencil 
caught a taint from it, so, whoever chooses to gaze often 
upon a debased specimen of humanity can not help gradu- 
ally assimilating himself to that sort of model. 

Contact with the good never fails to impart good, and 
we carry away with us some of the blessing, as travelers' 
garments retain the odor of the flowers and shrubs 
through which .they have passed. 

Artists often feel themselves elevated by contact with 
artists greater than themselves. Thus Haydn's genius 
was first fired by Handel. Hearing him play, Haydn's 
ardor for musical composition was at once excited, and 
but for this circumstance, he himself believed that he 

1 Admonition cautions against error, and is a kind of mild reproof. " GooJ 
admonition " is therefore tautology. 
self- help — 15 
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would never have written the Creation^ Speaking of 
Handel, he said, " When he chooses he strikes like the 
thunderbolt ; " and at another time, " There is not a note 
of him but draws blood." Scarlatti was another of Han- 
del's ardent admirers, following him all over Italy ; after- 
wards, when speaking of the great master, he would cross 
himself in token of admiration. True artists never fail 
generously to recognize each other's greatness. Thus 
Beethoven's admiration for Cherubini was regal : and he 
ardently hailed the genius of Schubert : " Truly," said he, 
" in Schubert dwells a divine fire." 

The example of the brave is an inspiration to the timid, 
their presence thrilling through every fiber. Hence the 
miracles of valor often performed by ordinary men under 
the leadership of the heroic. The very recollection of the 
deeds of the valiant stirs men's blood like the sound of 
the trumpet. Ziska bequeathed his skin to be used as 
a drum to inspire the valor of the Bohemians. When 
Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, was dead, the Turks wished 
to possess his bones, that each might wear a piece next 
his heart, hoping thus to secure some portion of the cour- 
age he had displayed while living, and which they had so 
often experienced in battle. When the gallant Douglas, 
bearing the heart of Bruce to the Holy Land, 2 saw one of 
his knights surrounded and sorely pressed by the Saracens, 
he took from his neck the silver case containing the hero's 
bequest, and throwing it amidst the thickest press of his 
foes, cried, " Pass first in fight, as thou wert wont to do, 

1 One of the most celebrated of his works. Composed in 1 799. 

2 The heart of Robert Bruce did not reach the Holy Land ; for Douglas, 
on his way thither, offered his services to Alfonso, king of Castile and Leon, 
against the Saracens of Granada, and fell, as here related, in battle in Spain 
^about 1330). 
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and Douglas will follow thee, or die ; " and so saying, he 
rushed forward to the place where it fell, and was there 
slain. 

The chief use of biography consists in the noble models 
of character in which it abounds. Our forefathers still 
live among us in the records of their lives, as well as in the 
acts they have done, which live also. They still sit by us 
at table, and hold us by the hand ; furnishing examples for 
our benefit, which we may still study, admire, and imitate. 
Indeed, whoever has left behind him the record of a noble 
life, has bequeathed to posterity an enduring source of 
good, for it serves as a model for others to form them- 
selves by in all time to come; still breathing fresh life into 
men, helping them to reproduce his life anew, and to illus- 
trate his character in other forms. Hence a book contain- 
ing the life of a true man is full of precious seed. It is a 
still living voice : it is an intellect. To use Milton's words, 
" It is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life." 1 Such 
a book never ceases to exercise an elevating and ennobling 
influence. But, above all, there is the Book containing 
the very highest Example set before us to shape our lives 
by in this world — the most suitable for all the necessities 
of our mind and heart — an example which we can only 
follow afar off and feel after. 

Franklin was accustomed to attribute his usefulness and 
eminence to his having early read Cotton Mather's Essays 
to do Good — a book which grew out of Mather's own 
life. And see how good example draws other men after 
it, and propagates itself through future generations in all 
lands. For Samuel Drew avers that he framed his own 

1 In his str-e-o-pa-git'i-ca, or Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing 
(the freedom of the press), his greatest prose work (1644). 
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life, and especially his business habits, after the model left 
on record by Benjamin Franklin. Thus it is impossible 
to say where a good example may not reach, or where it 
will end, if indeed it have an end. Hence the advantage, 
in literature as in life, of keeping the best society, read- 
ing the best books, and wisely admiring and imitating the 
best things we find in them. 

Sometimes a book containing a noble exemplar of life, 
taken up at random, merely with the object of reading it 
as a pastime, has been known to call forth energies whose 
existence had not before been suspected. Loyola, when a 
soldier and laid up by a dangerous wound in his leg, asked 
for a book to divert his thoughts : a volume of biographies 
of the saints was brought to him, and its perusal so in- 
flamed his mind, that he determined thenceforth to devote 
himself to the founding of a religious order; and Luther, 
in like manner, was inspired to undertake the great labors 
of his life by a perusal of the Life and Writings of John 
Huss} 

One of the most valuable and one of the most infectious 
examples is that of cheerful working. Cheerfulness gives 
elasticity to the spirit. Specters fly before it ; difficulties 
cause no despair, for they are encountered with hope, and 
the mind acquires that happy disposition to improve oppor- 
tunities which rarely fails of success. The fervent spirit 
is always a healthy and happy spirit ; working cheer- 
fully itself, and stimulating others to work. It confers a 
dignity on even the most ordinary occupations. The most 
effective work, also, is usually the full-hearted — work 
that passes through the hands or the head of him whose 

1 Many biographies of this great Bohemian reformer were published after 
his martyrdom in 1415, and doubtless influenced Luther. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the determining influence was his visit to Rome in 151 1. 
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heart is glad. Hume was accustomed to say that he would 
rather possess a cheerful disposition — inclined always to 
look at the bright side of things — than with a gloomy 
mind to be the master of a fortune. 

In another sphere of action, Dr. Arnold was a noble and 
a cheerful worker, throwing himself into the great business 
of his life, the training and teaching of young men, with 
his whole heart and soul. It is stated in his admirable 
biography, that " the most remarkable thing in the Lale- 
ham 1 circle was the wonderful healthiness of tone which 
prevailed there. It was a place where a newcomer at 
once felt that a great and earnest work was going forward. 
Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work for 
him to do ; that his happiness, as well as his duty, lay 
in doing that work well. Hence an indescribable zest 
was communicated to a young man's feeling about life ; a 
strange joy came over him on discerning that he had the 
means of being useful, and thus of being happy ; and a 
deep respect and ardent attachment sprang up towards 
him who had taught him thus to value life and his own 
self, and his work and mission in the world. All this was 
founded on the breadth and comprehensiveness of Arnold's 
character, as well as its striking truth and reality ; on the 
unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and the 
sense he had of its value, both for the complex aggregate 
of society and the growth and protection of the individual. 
In all this there was no excitement; no predilection for 
one class of work above another ; no enthusiasm for any 
one-sided object ; but a humble, profound, and most reli- 
gious consciousness that work is the appointed calling of 
man on earth ; the end for which his various faculties were 

1 A small village in Middlesex County, about twelve miles from London, 
where Arnold lived nine years from 1819. 
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given ; the element in which his nature is ordained to de- 
velop itself, and in which his progressive advance towards 
heaven is to lie." 

The crown and glory of life is character. It is the 
noblest possession of a man, constituting a rank in itself, 
and an estate in the general good-will ; dignifying every 
station, and exalting every position in society. It exercises 
a greater power than wealth, and secures all the honor 
without the jealousies of fame. It carries with it an influ- 
ence which always tells; for it is the result of proved 
honor, rectitude, and consistency — qualities which, per- 
haps more than any other, command the general confi- 
dence and respect of mankind. 

Character is human nature in its best form. It is moral 
order embodied in the individual. Men of character are 
not only the conscience of society, but in every well- 
governed State they are its best motive power ; for it is 
moral qualities in the main which rule the world. Even in 
war, Napoleon said the moral is to the physical as ten 
to one. The strength, the industry, and the civilization 
of nations — all depend upon individual character ; and 
the very foundations of civil security rest upon it. Laws 
and institutions are but its outgrowth. In the just balance 
of nature, individuals, nations, and races will obtain just so 
much as they deserve, and no more. And as effect finds 
its cause, so surely does quality of character amongst a 
people produce its befitting results. 

Though a man have comparatively little culture, slender 
abilities, and but small wealth, yet, if his character be of 
sterling worth, he will always command an influence, 
whether it be in the workshop, the counting-house, the 
mart, or the senate. Canning wisely wrote in 1801, "My 
road must be through Character to Power ; I will try no 
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other course; and I am sanguine enough to believe that 
this course, though not perhaps the quickest, is the 
surest." You may admire men of intellect; but some- 
thing more is necessary before you will trust them. This 
was strikingly illustrated in the career of the late Francis 
Horner — a man of whom Sydney Smith said that the 
Ten Commandments were stamped upon his countenance. 
44 The valuable and peculiar light," says Lord Cockburn, 
" in which his history is calculated to inspire every right- 
minded youth, is this. He died at the age of thirty-eight ; 
possessed of greater public influence than any other private 
man, and admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored by all, 
except the heartless or the base. No greater homage was 
ever paid in Parliament to any deceased member. Now 
let every young man ask — how was this attained ? By 
rank ? He was the son of an Edinburgh merchant. By 
wealth ? Neither he, nor any of his relations, ever had 
a superfluous sixpence. By office ? He held but one, and 
only for a few years, of no influence, and with very little 
pay. By talents ? His were not splendid, and he had no 
genius. Cautious and slow, his only ambition was to be 
right. By eloquence ? He spoke in calm good taste, with- 
out any of the oratory that either terrifies or seduces. By 
any fascination of manner ? His was only correct and 
agreeable. By what, then, was it? Merely by sense, 
industry, good principles, and a good heart — qualities 
which no well-constituted mind need ever despair of attain- 
ing. It was the force of his character that raised him ; and 
this character not impressed upon him by nature, but formed, 
out of no peculiarly fine elements, by himself. There were 
many in the House of Commons of far greater ability and 
eloquence. But no one surpassed him in the combination 
of an adequate portion of these with moral worth. Horner 
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was born to show what moderate powers, unaided by any- 
thing whatever except culture and goodness, may achieve, 
even when these powers are displayed amidst the competi- 
tion and jealousy of public life." 

Franklin, also, attributed his success as a public man, 
not to his talents or his powers of speaking — for these 
were but moderate — but to his known integrity of charac- 
ter. Hence it was, he says, " that I had so much weight 
with my fellow-citizens. I was but a bad speaker, never 
eloquent, subject to much hesitation in my choice of words, 
hardly correct in -language, and yet I generally carried my 
point." Character creates confidence in men in high station 
as well as in humble life. It was said of the first Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, that his personal character was equiva- 
lent to a constitution. During the wars of the Fronde, 1 
Montaigne was the only man amongst the French gentry 
who kept his castle gates unbarred ; and it was said of 
him, that his personal character was a better protection for 
him than a regiment of horse would have been. 

That character is power, is true in a much higher sense 
than that knowledge is power. Mind without heart, intelli- 
gence without conduct, cleverness without goodness, are 
powers in their way, but they may be powers only for mis- 
chief. We may be instructed or amused by them ; but it 
is sometimes as difficult to admire them as it would be to 
admire the dexterity of a pickpocket or the horsemanship 
of a highwayman. 

Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness — qualities that 
hang not on any man's breath — form the essence of manly 
character, or, as one of our old writers has it, " that inbred 
loyalty unto Virtue which can serve her without a livery." 

1 A name given to a series of civil wars in France between 1648 and 1653. 
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He who possesses these qualities, united with strength of 
purpose, carries with him a power which is irresistible. He 
is strong to do good, strong to resist evil, and strong to bear 
up under difficulty and misfortune. When Stephen of 
Colonna fell into the hands of his base assailants, and they 
asked him in derision, " Where is now your fortress ? " 
" Here," was his bold reply, placing his hand upon his 
heart. It is in misfortune that the character of the up- 
right man shines forth with the greatest luster ; and when 
all else fails, he takes stand upon his integrity and his 
courage. 

Every man is bound to aim at the possession of a good 
character as one of the highest objects of life. The very 
effort to secure it by worthy means will furnish him with 
a motive of exertion ; and his idea of manhood, in propor- 
tion as it is elevated, will steady and animate his motive. 
It is well to have a high standard of life, even though we 
may not be able altogether to realize it. "The youth," 
says Mr. Disraeli, " who does not look up will look down ; 
and the spirit that does not soar is destined perhaps to 
grovel." George Herbert wisely writes : — 

" Pitch thy behavior low, thy projects high, 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree." 1 

He who has a high standard of living and thinking will 
certainly do better than he who has none at all. " Pluck at 
a gown of gold," says the Scotch proverb, " and you may 
get a sleeve out o't." Whoever tries for the highest re- 
sults can not fail to reach a point far in advance of that 

1 The fifty-sixth stanza of The Dedication of Herbert's Poems, known 
under the collective title of The Temple. 
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from which he started ; and though the end attained may 
fall short of that proposed, still, the very effort to rise of 
itself can not fail to prove permanently beneficial. 

The true character acts rightly, whether in secret or in 
the sight of men. That boy was well trained who, when 
asked why he did not pocket some pears, for nobody was 
there to see, replied, 11 Yes, there was : I was there to see 
myself; and I don't intend ever to see myself do a dis- 
honest thing." This is a simple but not inappropriate 
illustration of principle, or conscience, dominating the 
character, and exercising a noble protectorate over it ; not 
merely a passive influence, but an active power regulating 
the life. Such a principle goes on molding the character 
hourly and daily, growing with a force that operates every 
moment. Without this dominating influence, character has 
no protection, but is constantly liable to fall away before 
temptation ; and every such temptation succumbed to, 
every act of meanness or dishonesty, however slight, causes 
self-degradation. It matters not whether the act be suc- 
cessful or not, discovered or concealed ; the culprit is no 
longer the same, but another person ; and he is pursued 
by a secret uneasiness, by self-reproach, or the workings 
of what we call conscience, which is the inevitable doom 
of the guilty. 

And here it may be observed how greatly the character 
may be strengthened and supported by the cultivation of 
good habits. Man, it has been said, is a bundle of habits ; 
and habit is second nature. Metastasio entertained so 
strong an opinion as to the power of repetition in act and 
thought, that he said, "All is habit in mankind, even virtue 
itself." Butler, in his Analogy, impresses the importance 
of careful self-discipline and firm resistance to tempta- 
tion, as tending to make virtue habitual, so that at length 
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it may become more easy to do good than to give way to 
sin. "As habits belonging to the body," he says, "are 
produced by external acts, so habits of the mind are pro- 
duced by the execution of inward practical purposes, i.e., 
carrying them into act, or acting upon them — the princi- 
ples of obedience, veracity, justice, and charity." 

It is a fine remark of a Russian writer, that " Habits are 
a necklace of pearls : untie the knot, and the whole un- 
threads." 

Wherever formed, habit acts involuntarily, and without 
effort ; and it is only when you oppose it, that you find 
how powerful it has become. What is done once and 
again, soon gives facility and proneness. 1 The habit at 
first may seem to have no more strength than a spider's 
web ; but, once formed, it binds as with a chain of iron. 
The small events of life, taken singly, may seem exceed- 
ingly unimportant, like snow that falls silently, flake by 
flake; yet accumulated, these snowflakes form the ava- 
lanche. 

Self-respect, self-help, application, industry, integrity — 
all are of the nature of habits, not beliefs. Principles, 
in fact, are but the names which we assign to habits ; for 
the principles are words, but the habits are the things 
themselves : benefactors or tyrants, according as they are 
good or evil. It thus happens that as we grow older, a 
portion of our free activity and individuality becomes sus- 
pended in habit ; our actions become of the nature of fate ; 
and we are bound by the chains which we have woven 
around ourselves. 

1 From the I^tin, inclined forwards, denotes a moral leaning or tendency, 
and is almost universally restricted to an unfavorable sense. The favorable 
sense of the text is however supported : " An honest, hearty simplicity, and 
proneness to do all that a man knows of God's will, is the ready, certain, and 
infallible way to know more of it." See the first page of Chapter I. 
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It is indeed scarcely possible to overestimate the im- 
portance of training the young to virtuous habits. In them 
they are the easiest formed, and when formed they last for 
life ; like letters cut on the bark of a tree, they grow and 
widen with age. " Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it." 1 The be- 
ginning holds within it the end ; the first start on the road 
of life determines the direction and the destination of the 
journey; "Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute." 2 As habit 
strengthens with age, and character becomes formed, any 
turning into a new path becomes more and more difficult. 
Hence, it is often harder to unlearn than to learn ; and 
for this reason the Grecian flute-player was justified who 
charged double fees to those pupils who had been taught 
by an inferior master. To uproot an old habit is some- 
times a more painful thing, and vastly more difficult, than 
to wrench out a tooth. Try to reform a habitually indo- 
lent or improvident, or drunken person, and in a large 
majority of cases you will fail. For the habit in each case 
has wound itself in and through life until it has become an 
integral part of it, and can not be uprooted. " The wisest 
habit of all is the habit of care in the formation of good 
habits." 

Even happiness itself may become habitual. There is 
a habit of looking at the bright side of things, and also of 
looking at the dark side. Dr. Johnson has said that the 
habit of looking at the best side of a thing is worth more 
to a man than a thousand pounds a year. And we possess 
the power, to a great extent, of so exercising the will as to 
direct the thoughts upon objects calculated to yield happi- 
ness and improvement rather than their opposites. In this 
way the habit of happy thought may be made to spring up 

1 Proverbs xxii. 6. 2 " It is only the first step that costs." 
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like any other habit. And to bring up men and women 
with a genial nature of this sort, a good temper, and a 
happy frame of mind, is, perhaps, of even more importance, 
in many cases, than to perfect them in much knowledge 
and many accomplishments. 

As daylight can be seen through very small holes, so 
little things will illustrate a person's character. Indeed, 
character consists in little acts, well and honorably per- 
formed ; daily life being the quarry from which we build 
it up, and rough-hew the habits which form it. One of 
the most marked tests of character is the manner in 
which we conduct ourselves towards others. A graceful 
behavior towards superiors, inferiors, and equals, is a 
constant source of pleasure. It pleases others because 
it indicates respect for their personality ; but it gives 
tenfold more pleasure to ourselves. Every man may, to 
a large extent, be a self-educator in good behavior, as 
in everything else; he can be civil and kind, if he will, 
though he have not a penny in his purse. Gentleness in 
society is like the silent influence of light, which gives 
color to all nature ; it is far more powerful than loudness 
or force, and far more fruitful. It pushes its way quietly 
and persistently, like the tiniest daffodil in spring, which 
raises the clod and thrusts it aside by the simple persist- 
ency of growing. 

Morals and manners, which give color to life, are of 
much greater importance than laws, which are but their 
manifestations. The law touches us here and there, but 
manners are about us everywhere, pervading society like 
the air we breathe. Good manners, as we call them, are 
neither more nor less than good behavior; consisting of 
courtesy and kindness ; benevolence being the preponder- 
ating element in all kinds of mutually beneficial and pleasant 
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intercourse amongst human beings. " Civility," said Lady 
Montagu, "costs nothing and buys everything." The 
cheapest of all things is kindness, its exercise requiring 
the least possible trouble and self-sacrifice. " Win hearts," 
said Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, " and you have all 
men's hearts and purses." If we would only let nature 
act kindly, free from affectation and artifice, the results 
on social good-humor and happiness would be incalculable. 
The little courtesies which form the small change of life may 
separately appear of little intrinsic value, but they acquire 
their importance from repetition and accumulation. They 
are like the spare minutes, or the groat 1 a day, which pro- 
verbially produce such momentous results in the course of 
a twelvemonth, or in a lifetime. 

The cultivation of manner — though in excess it is fop- 
pish and foolish — is highly necessary in a person who has 
occasion to negotiate with others in matters of business. 
Affability and good breeding may even be regarded as 
essential to the success of a man in any eminent station 
and enlarged sphere of life; for the want of it has not 
unfrequently been found in a great measure to neutralize 
the results of much industry, integrity, and honesty of 
character. There are, no doubt, a few strong tolerant 
minds which can bear with defects and angularities of 
manner, and look only to the more genuine qualities ; but 
the world at large is not so forbearant, 2 and can not help 
forming its judgments and likings mainly according to out- 
ward conduct. 

1 An old English silver coin worth four pence. Even the smallest piece 
of money saved each day helps on the fortune. The word means great, and 
comes over from Germany where the coin was greater or worth more than the 
copper coins formerly used in Bremen. 

2 A recognized English word, but rare. It was coined and used by Carlyle. 
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Another mode of displaying true politeness is considera- 
tion for the opinions of others. It has been said of dog- 
matism, that it is only puppyism come to its full growth ; 
and certainly the worst form this quality can assume, is 
that of opinionativeness and arrogance. Let men agree 
to differ, and, when they do differ, bear and forbear. Prin- 
ciples and opinions may be maintained with perfect suavity, 
without coming to blows or uttering hard words; and 
there are circumstances in which words are blows, and 
inflict wounds far less easy to heal. As bearing upon this 
point, we quote an instructive little parable spoken some 
time since by an itinerant preacher: "As I was going 
to the hills," said he, "early one misty morning, I saw 
something moving on a mountain side, so strange-looking 
that I took it for a monster. When I came nearer to it I 
found it was a man. When I came up to him I found he 
was my brother." 

There never yet existed a gentleman but was lord of a 
great heart. And this may exhibit itself under the hod- 
den-gray 1 of the peasant as well as under the laced coat 
of the noble. Robert Burns was once taken to task by a 
young Edinburgh blood, 2 with whom he was walking, for 
recognizing an honest farmer in the open street. " Why, 
you fantastic gomeril ! " 3 exclaimed Burns, " it was not the 
greatcoat and the scone 4 bonnet that I spoke to, but the 

1 Cloth worn by the peasantry of Scotland, which has the natural color of 
the wool. Burns has — 

" What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden-gray and a' that." — The Honest Man. 

2 A cant word for an aristocratic rowdy. 
8 Blockhead. 

4 A scone is a round, flat, thin cake of oats, pease, or barley meal, baked 
on the fire. The scone bonnet, a flat covering for the head, — the tam-o'- 
shanter. 
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man that was in them ; and the man, sir, for true worth, 
would weigh down you and me, and ten more such, any 
day." There may be a homeliness in externals, which may 
seem vulgar to those who can not discern the heart be- 
neath ; but, to the right-minded, character will always have 
its clear insignia. 

The true gentleman has a keen sense of honor — scru- 
pulously avoiding mean actions. His standard of probity 
in word and action is high. He does not shuffle or pre- 
varicate, dodge or skulk; but is honest, upright, and 
straightforward. His law is rectitude — action in right 
lines. When he says yes, it is a law : and he dares to say 
the valiant no at the fitting season. 

A fine trait of character was shown in the noble and 
gentle deed of Ney during the Peninsular War. Charles 
Napier was taken prisoner, desperately wounded ; and his 
friends at home did not know whether he was alive or 
dead. A special messenger was sent out from England 
with a frigate to ascertain his fate. Baron Clouet received 
the flag, and informed Ney of the arrival. " Let the 
prisoner see his friends," said Ney, " and tell them he is 
well, and well treated." Clouet lingered, and Ney asked, 
smiling, " what more he wanted ? " " He has an old 
mother, a widow, and blind." " Has he ? then let him go 
himself and tell her he is alive." As the exchange of 
prisoners between the countries was not then allowed, Ney 
knew that he risked the displeasure of the Emperor by 
setting the young officer at liberty ; but Napoleon approved 
the generous act. 

The wreck of the Birkenhead off the coast of Africa on 
the 27th of February, 1852, affords a memorable illustra- 
tion of the chivalrous spirit of men of which any age 
might be proud. The vessel was steaming along the 
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African coast with 472 men and 166 women and children 
on board. The men belonged to several regiments then 
serving at the Cape, and consisted principally of recruits 
who had been only a short time in the service. At two 
o'clock in the morning, while all were asleep below, the 
ship struck with violence upon a hidden rock which pene- 
trated her bottom ; and it was at once felt that she must 
go down. The roll of the drums called the soldiers to 
arms on the upper deck, and the men mustered as if on 
parade. The word was passed to save the women and 
children; and the helpless creatures were brought from 
below, mostly undressed, and handed silently into the 
boats. When they had all left the ship's side, the com- 
mander of the vessel thoughtlessly called out, "All those 
that can swim, jump overboard, and make for the boats." 
But Captain Wright, of the 91st Highlanders, said, " No ! 
if you do that, the boats with the women must be swamped ; " 
and the brave men stood motionless. There was no boat 
remaining and no hope of safety, but not a heart quailed ; 
no one flinched from his duty in that trying moment. 
" There was not a murmur nor a cry amongst them," said 
a survivor, 14 until the vessel made her final plunge." 
Down went the ship, and down went the heroic band, 
firing a "feu de joie" 1 as they sank beneath the waves. 
Glory and honor to the gentle and the brave! The ex- 
amples of such men never die, but, like their memories, 
are immortal. 

There are many tests by which a gentleman may be 
known; but there is one that never fails — How does he 
exercise power over those subordinate to him ? How does 
he conduct himself towards women and children ? How 
does the officer treat his men, the employer his servants, 

1 " A firing of guns in token of joy ; a salute." 

SELF-HELP — 16 
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the master his pupils, and man in every station those who 
are weaker than himself ? The discretion, forbearance, 
and kindliness with which power in such cases is used, 
may indeed be regarded as the crucial test of gentlemanly 
character. When La Motte was one day passing through 
a crowd, he accidentally trod upon the foot of a young 
fellow, who forthwith struck him on the face : " Ah, sir," 
said La Motte, " you will surely be sorry for what you have 
done, when you know that / am blind." He who bullies 
those who are not in a position to resist may be a snob, 
but can not be a gentleman. 

He who tyrannizes over the weak and helpless may be 
a coward, but no true man. The tyrant, it has been said, 
is but a slave turned inside out. Strength, and the con- 
sciousness of strength, in a righthearted man imparts a 
nobleness to his character ; but he will be most careful how 
he uses it ; for 

" It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 1 ' 1 

Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentlemanliness. 
A consideration for the feelings of others, for his inferiors 
and dependents as well as his equals, and respect for their 
self-respect, will pervade the true gentleman's whole con- 
duct. He will rather himself suffer a small injury, than 
by an uncharitable construction of another's behavior, 
incur the risk of committing a great wrong. He will be 
forbearant of the weaknesses, the failings, and the errors, 
of those whose advantages in life have not been equal to 
his own. He will be merciful even to his beast. He will 
not boast of his wealth, or his strength, or his gifts. He 

1 Measure for Measure^ Act III, Scene 2. 
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will not be puffed up by success, or unduly depressed by 
failure. He will not obtrude his views upon others, but 
speak his mind freely when occasion calls for it. He will 
not confer favors with a patronizing air. Sir Walter Scott 
once said of Lord Lothian, " He is a man from whom one 
may receive a favor, and that's saying a great deal in these 
days." 

The quaint old Fuller sums up in a few words the 
character of the true gentleman and man of action in de- 
scribing that of the great admiral, Sir Francis Drake : 
"Chaste in his life, just in his dealings, true of his word ; 
merciful to those that were under him, and hating nothing 
so much as idlenesse ; in matters especially of moment, he 
was never wont to rely on other men's care, how trusty or 
skillful soever they might seem to be, but, always contemn- 
ing danger, and refusing no toyl, he was wont himself to 
be one (whoever was a second) at every turn, where cour- 
age, skill, or industry, was to be employed." 
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Adrian VI. (1459-15 23) was the last of the Dutch popes. 
His busy and varied career comprised university work, as scho- 
lastic training was then understood, and his learning and mental 
and moral robustness were in the highest degree effective ; asso- 
ciation with the Inquisition as Grand Inquisitor ; and constructive 
statesmanship, during the time that he was one of the regents of 
Spain after the death of Ferdinand the king. His pontificate 
was of only twenty-one months' duration, but even in this short 
period he earned the title of "the reforming pope," and the 
enmity of those connected with the papal court who could not 
brook the change from the prodigal splendor of his predecessor 
to the frugality of Adrian's life and his honest and pious ways. 
His opposition to Luther (p. 276) was bitter, but he himself 
denied the doctrine of papal infallibility. His premature death 
was a real misfortune, not only because of the internal reforms he 
had planned and gave promise of carrying to completion, but also 
because it aborted his projected united front of Christendom, 
which would have rolled back the tide of Turkish invasion then 
sweeping over Europe. 

Alexander I. (177 7- 1825), Emperor of Russia, was, as the text 
intimates, a progressive ruler for his day and time — the Napole- 
onic era. Under him Russia joined with Austria, Sweden, and 
England to curb Napoleon; but it was at Paris in 181 5 that the 
Holy Alliance (see Canning) was formed, and Alexander was the 
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instigator of the plan. Relatively he advanced Russia in trade 
and manufactures, and within limits eased the great burden of 
serfdom. We have in Alexander an illustration of the impotence 
of even the most enlightened ruler when the representative of an 
autocratic system of government. 

Arnold, Thomas (1 795-1842), was one of the inspiring school- 
masters and educators of boys. He was also an historian, and a 
professor in one of the colleges of Oxford University ; but he was 
first of all the ideal pedagogue. Tom Brown's School Days, a 
book that every boy should read, is a story of schoolboy life at 
Rugby when Arnold was head-master. Arnold's History of Rome 
was published in the same year that Dickens wrote Nicholas 
Nicklcby (1838), but was left incomplete at his death and is not 
now ranked among authoritative works. 

Audubon, John James ( 1 780-1 85 1 ) , was born in Louisiana. He 
was educated in part at Paris. For a time he was a farmer in 
Pennsylvania, afterwards a business man in New York, and for a 
brief interval a general trader in Louisville, Kentucky. At the 
time of our War of 181 2, and for fifteen years after, he was roaming 
the country hunting birds from the Great Lakes to Florida and 
from the Alleghanies to the country beyond the Mississippi. His 
chosen and well-earned sobriquet was "The American Woods- 
man." His collection, the result of these wanderings, was de- 
stroyed, as described in the text : the drawings replaced, and the 
letterpress were afterwards issued at a price fixed at #1000 per 
copy. In addition to this great work on the birds of America he 
published in 1846 the first volume of his Quadrupeds of America, 
completed after his death by his two sons. American biography 
tells of no more eminent man than Audubon, in the first rank as 
an artist, vigorous and picturesque as a writer, gentle and lovable, 
but strong and full of spirit as a man. 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626), was an English philosopher, jurist, 
and statesman, and one of the foremost intellects of the world. 
Scholars and scientists go back to his method for much of what is 
sometimes miscalled the modern attitude towards nature. Bacon 
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took all knowledge for his province. As a speaker " the fear of 
every man that heard him was lest he should make an end." As 
an essayist he presented thought clearly, concisely, and with 
breadth of observation. As a judge and a statesman his learning 
was deep, and his professional morality was not below that of his 
time. Of his works the Essays belong to the " one hundred best 
books." They number fifty-eight, and handle those subjects 
which most touch men. The essay in Bacon's hands was an un- 
finished sketch or suggestive outline, not an elaborate composition 
as we now use the word. His other productions are much talked 
of, but little read. 

Baffin, William ( ?-i62 2), was an English navigator and 

explorer whose name survives in Baffin Bay, between Greenland 
and the mainland of America. He was pilot of an expedition 
sent out by one of the early English trading companies in search 
of the "northwest passage" to the Indies. In the same year the 
Spaniards discovered and rounded Cape Horn. 

Barrow, Isaac (1630-16 7 7), with his masculine reasoning, was 
one of England's great preachers. He was, besides, a mathema- 
tician of note, and had as a pupil Sir Isaac Newton. In spite of 
his ability, however, his life was one of promise rather than of 
fulfillment. His comparatively early death interrupted a brilliant 
career. 

Baxter, Richard (16T5-1691), was an English clergyman, first 
a member of the Episcopal or Established Church, a chaplain in 
Cromwell's army, then chaplain to King Charles II. In 1662 he 
left the Church of England and became a leader of the Noncon- 
formists. His best-known book, The Saints' Everlasting Rest, 
was published in 1650. 

Beccaria, Giovanni Battista (171 6-1 781), was an Italian 
mathematician and physicist who was especially notable for his 
researches in electricity. He brought Franklin's work in this 
department to the attention of the scientists of Europe. Beccaria 
was admirable as a formulator, keen and exact, but was not of 
original mind and has left no original work. 
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Beethoven, Ludwig van (i 770-1827), was born in Austria. 
His father was his first master in music ; other tutors developed 
and built on this foundation, and he soon assumed and has since 
maintained primacy in many departments of the art His numer- 
ous scores are chiefly divided into orchestral and symphonic 
works, chamber music, vocal music, and pianoforte music. The 
most admired are the symphonies numbered "seven" and "nine." 
The adjectives " poetical " and " lovely " are not excessive in 
describing his sonatas, which are instinct with the individuality of 
genius and express themselves in many forms and meanings ac- 
cording to the capacity of the listener. Beethoven's last years 
were clouded by family afflictions and by deafness, which had 
their effect on the character of his music but not on its beauty 
or its worth to us. 

Bewick, Thomas (1 753-1828), was "the father of English wood 
engraving." He executed the illustrations for a large number of 
books, principally Goldsmith's Deserted Village, the Fables of 
s£sof>, and the monumental History 0/ British Birds. His excel- 
lence as an engraver, and that which made him superior to his 
contemporaries and a guide to his successors, was his knowledge 
of anatomy and natural history and his skill as an artist. 

Blake, William (175 7-1 82 7), poet, engraver, and painter, was 
born and lived and died in London. He was a strange and 
visionary man, who worked in the belief that he was guided by 
unseen spirits. His pictures and the illustrations he so laboriously 
executed have a weird beauty. Of his poetry, his early and sim- 
ple songs in their artlessness are unlike anything else of the time 
or the language. Here Blake remains a unique figure, unap- 
proachable and alone. The Tiger is known and read and reread 
by all who admire poetry. 

Blucher, Gebhard Leberecht von (1742-18 1 9), was one of 
the most notable of the general officers in the military life of the 
Napoleonic era and one of the few German soldiers of reputation 
and ability. The wooden and unbending system of tactics which 
distinguished the incompetent generals of Russia, Austria, and 
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Germany is one reason for the quick overrunning of Europe by 
Napoleon and the marshals whom he trained in his own school. 
The cognomen " Marshal Forward M was applied to Blucher be- 
cause of his intrepidity. He recognized that he had limitations, 
and accepted general plans of campaign from more competent 
tactical generals and even from his subordinates, contenting him- 
self with carrying them out in a dashing manner. His part at 
Waterloo is his sufficient title to remembrance. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (i3i3(?)-i375), was a celebrated Italian 
novelist and poet. His chief work is a collection of one hundred 
stories — called The Decameron, — an Italian word framed from 
two Greek words meaning ten and days. In the book ten tales are 
told each day for ten days by refugees from Florence during the 
plague of 1348. The effect of this work on literature has been 
magical. Chaucer, the father of English poetry, borrowed from it 
in The Canterbury Tales, as did Shakespeare in Cymbeline, AWs 
Well that Ends Well, etc. In Germany, I^essing, the founder of 
German drama, drew largely from the third tale in his masterpiece, 
Nathan the Wise (see Mendelssohn). La Fontaine, the fabulist 
of France, furnished many of his stories from the wealth of 
Boccaccio. In modern English poetry, Keats's beautiful poem, 
The Pot of Basil, has made one of the most pathetic of the tales 
familiar. Wyclif, the first English translator of the Bible, was 
contemporary with Boccaccio. 

Bolingbroke, Lord — Henry St. John (1678-1751), was an 
English statesman and political writer of the age of Queen Anne. 
He was only less brilliant and daring than he was unscrupulous, 
and having abundantly misused his power finally left England in 
disgrace. Such remembrance as he now has arises from his pat- 
ronage of men of letters, of whom the principal was Alexander 
Pope, who dedicated to Lord Bolingbroke the Essay on Man, 

Bright, John (1811-1889), was a typical Englishman of the 
best school, and an almost ideal statesman. His life was simple, 
and even in the eyes of critics and opponents he was ambitious 
only to do good. Nevertheless, his influence was probably greater 
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than that of any other man in the public life of his time. He 
was one of the few real orators on the legislative stage of the 
nineteenth century, his style simple and unadorned — the plain- 
est and purest Anglo-Saxon, modeled on the King James Bible. 
As a " Friend " he opposed war, and was a strenuous opponent of 
what we now hear called " Imperialism," or the world-wide empire 
of conquest or commercialism. It is not yet proved that the 
logic of events was against him. 

Brougham, Henry, Lord (1 778-1868), was one of the strangest 
figures in English public life. With overwhelming vanity, bound- 
less self-confidence, and the most restless energy he assumed the 
knowledge of a specialist in the law, in literature, and in science. 
But he opposed slavery, he advocated political reform, he cham- 
pioned popular education, he urged religious equality " with in- 
domitable zeal, resistless passion, and with splendid success." 
He was associated with Mill, Sydney Smith, and Grote (which see). 

Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc (1 707-1 788), one of the chief 
of French naturalists, began his life work by the translation of 
The Theory of Fluxions of Sir Isaac Newton, the English mathe- 
matician, for whom he had the most unbounded admiration. The 
first three volumes of Buffon's monumental Natural History were 
published in 1 749. Eighteen years later he issued twelve addi- 
tional volumes. Later, ten more appeared. Of seven " supple- 
ments," the last issued in the year following his death, the fifth is 
the Epochs of Nature, mentioned in the text. Buffon's life sup- 
ports his expressed belief, — that one should begin life with an 
enthusiasm of some sort, and have faith in something good, lofty, 

1 

and generous, even if unattainable. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton (1805-1873), was one of the 
most versatile of modern Englishmen. Like Scott he began as 
a poet. He was also a diplomat, an essayist, a dramatist, and a 
novelist. The Lady of Lyons and Richelieu are in the reper- 
toire of many actors to-day, and his translations from the German 
of Schiller are the most graceful we have. It is as a novelist, 
however, that Lord Lytton challenges admiration. At his death 
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he left twenty-five works with three others in hand, and these 
showed no falling off in power. The Last Days of Pompeii, The 
C ax tons, Eugene Aram, The Last of the Barons, Zanoni, and 
My Novel are among the best. The last is especially commended. 
Its purpose is to show that knowledge is not power, — a lesson 
that can not be learned too well. 

Bunyan, John (i628(?)-i688), was a mender of pots and pans, 
a soldier, a preacher, and the author of The Pilgrim's Progress, a 
book which, next to the English Bible and The Imitation of Christ, 
has been read, probably, by more children and by more men and 
women than any other book. This great and simple allegory of the 
Christian's life and struggle was planned, if not in part written, by 
Bunyan when in prison for his religious opinions and their too free 
and not infrequently irritating expression. He also wrote some 
sixty other works, all of them calls to right living and repentance, 
the chief of which is Grace Abounding. He is one of the first of 
writers of nervous, forcible, colloquial, and idiomatic English. 

Burke, Edmund (i 72q(?)-i 797), was born in Ireland. He was 
educated at Trinity College and destined for the bar, but gave up 
the law for literature. He projected and was the first editor of 
The Annual Register (1759), a yearly record of current history, 
politics, and achievements. This publication is still in existence, 
loiter Burke entered Parliament and, though never holding high 
office, took a most important part in the political life of that stir- 
ring time. He championed the cause of the American colonies, 
he opposed the French Revolution, he conducted the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. His writings include Reflections on the 
French Revolution, an elaborate essay On the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies, 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents, and Letters on a Regicide 
Peace. 

Burleigh, William Cecil, Lord (15 20- 15 98), was the first of 
the ministers of Queen Elizabeth (which see). Under him Eng- 
land contended with Spain, then in the zenith of her power, and 
undermined her ; remained at peace while France was torn with 
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the dissensions of parties of which the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
is a milestone ; assisted the Netherlands and William the Silent 
(which see) with men, money, and moral support ; sent Raleigh 
to Virginia and Drake around the world, then both to meet 
the Armada. Sagacious, firm, and wary, Burleigh administered a 
kingdom for forty years by his reticence, and his " omnivorous 
capacity for administrative detail." Yet in the evening of his 
life, with his fame secure behind him, Lord Burleigh wrote, " He is, 
I reckon, no wise man that looketh this way to Heaven." 

Burns, Robert (i 759-1 796), the favorite poet of Scotland, was 
a farmer's child, himself a plowboy. His education was meager, 
save that which he gave himself and which is not to be found in 
books, and that which nature gave him. He is the poet of the 
" swallow-flights of song " — of lyric poetry. All men can under- 
stand his verses, even those in the broadest dialect, and they, as well 
as Burns himself, appeal to most men. His private life was not 
above reproach, but the world has glossed his failings in admiration 
of The Cotter's Saturday Night ; To a Mountain Daisy ; For a* 
that and a' that; John Anderson, my Jo ; and Tarn o> Shanter, — 
"smiles and laughter from beginning to end." 

Burritt, Elihu (1811-1879), "the learned blacksmith," was 
born and lived and died in Connecticut. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the Abolitionists, a temperance reformer, and a peace- 
advocate. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-175 2), was a noted English theologian. 
His principal work is The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. This formi- 
dable book, as well in contents as in title, was long a standard 
text -book, and is sometimes still found in theological schools. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord (1 788-1 824), was born in Lon- 
don. He inherited his title and estates when ten years old ; was 
educated at the famous Harrow School and at Cambridge ; pub- 
lished his first poem at the same age that Bryant wrote Thana- 
topsis ; was only twenty-four when the publication of the first 
cantos of Childe Harold placed him at the head of the poets of 
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his time and made him a social lion ; made an unhappy marriage 
at twenty-seven ; and a year later left England never to return. 
Between 1816 and his death he lived in Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece. Byron's works include two hundred and forty miscel- 
laneous poems, eight satires, ten tales in verse, eight dramas, and 
six other long poems, — works of strength, passion, despair ; of 
an unruly and revolutionary genius, but thrilling, impressive, and 
musical. By competent critics his poetry is ranked with that of 
the few great artists of the world. 

Canning, George (1 770-1827), was an English statesman, in- 
teresting to us because of his connection with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. After the downfall of Napoleon, the continental powers of 
Europe banded together to suppress revolutionary and liberal 
tendencies; and among other proposals was one to check the 
revolting South American states then at war with the mother- 
country, Spain. England, under Canning as premier, feared the 
result of such action, and proposed (September 19, 1823) that 
the United States cooperate with her in preventing intervention. 
President Monroe, on the advice of Thomas Jefferson, declined 
(October 24, 1823), but December 2 sent his epochal message 
to Congress. This noteworthy state paper owes much to John 
Quincy Adams and to others for its ideas, form, and wording, but 
takes its name from him who formally urged its provisions. The 
firm attitude of the United States, with the known designs of Eng- 
land, stayed the hand of Europe. Diplomatically Canning's proud 
boast was true : he had called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old. 

Carey, William (1 761-1834), was an English missionary and 
Oriental scholar. He was the author of grammars and dictiona- 
ries in six eastern languages. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1 795-1881), student and thinker, essayist, 
historian, and moralist, was born in Scotland and died in London. 
His works, published in thirty volumes, comprise biography, his- 
tory, and philosophy according to his definition. He is the ex- 
ponent of hero worship — force ; the world worships its strong 
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man. Hence his approval of Oliver Cromwell and of Frederick the 
Great, whose life he wrote in eight volumes. But he was a vocif- 
erous opponent of the strenuous life as epitomized in the machin- 
ery of civilization. He attracts and repels by turns. His style is 
rugged and abrupt ; so was his thought, his life ; so was the man. 
Therefore as a writer he is for those mature, who think, and who 
can and will discriminate. To these he is a stimulating teacher ; 
to most others his pages are "as a tale of little meaning, though 
the words are strong." The French Revolution, Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, Lives of Schiller and Sterling, are some of his principal 
books. 

Carracci, Lodovico (1555-1619), and Annibale (1560-1609), 
his cousin and pupil, were born at Bologna, in Italy, where they 
had a school of painting. The principal pictures of the first are 
at Bologna, of the second at Parma. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-15 71), was one of the greatest men 
of Italy. Besides the incidents mentioned in the text, his Autobi- 
ography claims notice, as it is one of the most famous of Italian 
classics. 

Channing, William Ellery (i 780-1842), was born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, and died at Bennington, Vermont. Dr. Channing 
was a forceful preacher, a noted writer, and was interested in all 
social reforms. He was typically the man for the hour — that 
period in American history that falls between 1820 and 1840, our 
middle period. 

Charles IX. (1550-1611) was king of Sweden by election, 
owing to religious differences — he being a Lutheran, his opponent, 
Sigismund, king of Poland, who was dethroned, a Roman Catholic. 
Charles's reign was one of great material prosperity to Sweden 
in commerce and education. He advanced the middle classes at 
the expense of the nobility, and his work was carried forward by 
his son, mentioned in the text — that military genius, Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Chatterton, Thomas (1 752-1770), was an English prodigy, 
who died of starvation at eighteen. The Rowley Poems, he would 
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have it believed, were written by a monk of that name in the fif- 
teenth century, and he had discovered them. It was soon shown, 
however, that he was himself the author. Chatterton also wrote 
some poetry in the English of his own day, which showed taste 
and talent, facility and fertility, and he would probably have taken 
rank with poets of reputation had he lived. As it is, his title in 
our literature is that of " the marvelous boy." 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (i 340-1400), was born in London. He 
was a page in the household of a son of King Edward III. ; went 
to the French wars a soldier of eighteen ; was taken prisoner, 
ransomed, returned to England, and married ; continued his con- 
nection with the court and the royal family, and was assigned on 
diplomatic missions to Italy and elsewhere; held various offices 
in the customs service in England ; was a member of Parliament, 
and died in the full maturity of his powers. This busy man of 
affairs, exact, careful, of courtly polish, traveler, diplomat, and 
soldier, was also a great poet, a consummate artist, with a univer- 
sal range of human feeling and sympathy and a skill in story-telling 
that has never been surpassed. His principal work is The Canter- 
bury Tales, — stories told by a band of pilgrims journeying to the 
tomb of Thomas a Becket, the English martyr. 

Cherubini, Luigi (1 760-1842), was an Italian musician. He 
spent the greater part of his working life in France and died in 
Paris. He wrote many operas, none of which were of long fame, 
and much sacred music which is most admirable. He was a 
master of the theory of music, and had many pupils who after- 
wards became famous. 

Cicero (b.c. io6-b.c. 43) was a Roman citizen. We would call 
him a great criminal lawyer, a keen politician, but not a states- 
man, a special pleader, but not a man of moral courage, for he 
was vacillating at every crisis of his life. Like all lawyers of 
power he rose to eminence, was elected to some of the highest 
offices of the Roman state, and his trusts he executed with scrupu- 
lous fidelity. In the embroilment of civil war following Caesar's 
death he was proscribed and murdered. Cicero was " the creator 
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and master of Latin style." His Letters are for all time, his 
orations are among the world's few best, and literature and phi- 
losophy still feel his influence. 

Claude Lorrain, whose real name was Gel£e (1600-168 2), 
was a celebrated French landscape painter. He reached the 
pinnacle of renown at the early age of thirty-four. In the Fine 
Arts he had as contemporaries Rubens, Van Dyck, Valasquez, 
Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, Murillo, and the English architects 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. No greater names clus- 
ter around any one age. 

Clay, Henry (1 777-1852), was a Virginian, and his life is a part 
of our country's history. He was senator from Kentucky, mem- 
ber of Congress, one of the Peace Commissioners of the War of 
181 2, secretary of state, and candidate for the presidency — his 
consuming ambition. Clay " would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent " ; but he was an opportunist and a champion of compromises 
— of the Missouri Compromise, of the Omnibus Bill, of the com- 
promise tariff of 1832. The middle ground of compromise makes 
for individual ease but for political error ; and Clay was neither 
right nor President. Here Carlyle's " strong man " forces him- 
self on our approval. 

Clive, Robert (1 725-1774), went to India a raw English lad 
and entered the service of the East India Company. One of the 
numerous petty wars breaking out with the natives, he obtained 
a commission ; and from 1748 until 1767, with the exception of a 
few years spent in England on leave of absence, his history is a 
part of the history of India ; that is, the history of the gradual 
transfer of power from the native princes to British rule. Clive 
was India; and to him and to Warren Hastings England owes 
this great dependency. 

Cobbett, William (1 762-1835), was an English agitator and 
politician, a soldier, and later in America (1 792-1800) a newspaper 
publisher, taking the side of Hamilton and the Federalists. On 
returning to England, he was engaged as a pamphleteer and jour- 
nalist, for the most part upholding reform movements, but always 
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erratic, pugnacious, and virulent. He led a stormy life, hated by 
his enemies for his inconsistency and sometimes doubtful integrity, 
admired by his friends for homely eloquence and shrewd sense. 
Cobbett was the author of many books. The Parliamentary 
Debates begun by him in 1803 are still published under the 
household name " Hansards." 

Cobden, Richard (1804-1865), was an English statesman and 
reformer who had the exceptional power of everywhere making 
himself useful ; and hence his success, which was very real within 
its limitations. He was the first to point out the inevitable com- 
mercial supremacy of America, and he consistently opposed need- 
less intervention in foreign affairs ; two contentions which time 
has justified. His name is however most inseparably connected 
with the doctrine of Free Trade, and with the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. For these, and for peace and education, he labored without 
ceasing. His life was wholly free from personalities in an era of 
bitter political strife. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1 722-1834), probably the greatest 
conversationalist the world has ever known, was also one of the 
most erratic of men. His life from beginning to end was un- 
fortunate — partly from natural failing, partly from lack of will, 
partly from the opium habit, which he contracted and of which 
he was never cured. He was for a few years at the " Blue Coat 
School " in London, two years at Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
for a short time a common soldier. He projected elaborate 
schemes on innumerable subjects and finished nothing. It is by 
his poetry that he is best known, though the bulk of this is smafl 
beside his criticisms, and his theological, metaphysical, and political 
writings. The haunting power of The Ancient Mariner is better 
felt than expressed ; Christabel is a weird fragment ; Kubla 
Khan marvelous for its harmony and imagery; Genevieve the 
sweetest of love tales ; and Youth and Age pathetic beyond ex- 
pression. 

Columbus, Christopher (i446(? )-i5o6), the discoverer of 
America, was a native of Genoa in Italy. The idea of which he was 
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the embodiment was the reflection of what had been in men's minds 
for a long period of time ; viz., the sphericity of the earth. It 
was the fortune of Columbus to furnish the physical proof. Be- 
fore Ferdinand and Isabella he had stipulated for territorial power 
in the (to be) newly discovered lands. The power was conferred 
and exercised ; but his misgovernment, his enslavement and ex- 
termination of the natives, his rapacity for gold, his mendacity and 
bad faith, his hallucinations, and the utter incapacity he displayed 
in his high office resulted in his disgrace, and he died a pitiable 
death at Valladolid. " There is no more conspicuous example in 
history of a man showing the path and losing it." We are called 
on to admire the discoverer ; and to forget if we can the weakness 
of the man. 

Cook, James (1 728-1779), was one of the most intrepid of 
modern navigators. He was thirty-seven when he entered the 
navy, and four years later began his career of discovery and ad- 
venture. He surveyed the St. Lawrence, and the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador. He then sailed for the other side of 
the globe, and in 1 771 explored New Zealand. In his last voyage 
he discovered the Sandwich Islands, and in Hawaii was killed by 
the natives. 

Copernicus (14 73-1 543) was born in Prussia. He was a priest, 
a mathematician, a practicing physician, and the founder of mod- 
ern astronomy. The old astronomy made the earth the center of 
motion, but this theory left many things to be explained in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Copernicus would solve these 
problems by starting with the theory that the earth revolved round 
the sun. His modesty kept him from publishing his theory until 
he was an old man, and he died on the day that he received the 
first impression of his book. His incomparable theory waited one 
hundred years for an expounder and defender (see Galileo) . 

Cowper, William (1 731-1800), was an Englishman of letters 
whose principal work, The Task, is a poem on the social and 
religious life of his day. He also wrote the humorous John Gil- 
pin's Ride, the pathetic Lines on My Mother's Picture, and perhaps 
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the best letters in the language. His translation of Homer was 
scholarly, but the frank humanity of The Iliad was unsuited to his 
genius. Cowper was by nature of a most unhappy temperament. 
At four different times in his life his peculiar sensitiveness drove 
him insane. Friends finally afforded him a sheltered life, and our 
legacy is his beautiful style. " Where he is great it is with that 
elementary greatness which rests on the most universal human 
feelings. Cowper is our highest master in simple pathos." 

Cwksus (flourished about 560 B.C.) was a king of Lydia, a 
country in Asia Minor. His name is a synonym for untold wealth. 
It was to this king that Solon replied, when visiting him at his time 
of greatest splendor and being desired to declare him the happiest 
of mortals, " Call no man happy till he is dead." Afterwards, when 
the fortune of war delivered Croesus a prisoner into the hands of 
a rival monarch and he was condemned to be burnt on a funeral 
pile, he remembered Solon's warning and voiced it. His conqueror 
out of pity thereupon spared his life. This story, if fiction, points 
a moral of the widest application. 

Cromwf.i l, Oliver (1 599-1 658), Lord Protector of the English 
Commonwealth (1653-1658), is an example of "the necessary 
man " in history. With the awakening of the sense of political 
power and responsibility of individual men, a fruit of the Reforma- 
tion, had come restiveness under kingly arrogance. One result in 
England was civil war. Adjustment of social, political, and religious 
questions called for an interim. Cromwell, " war's and fortune's 
son," filled a difficult position, standing midway between the 
" divine right of kings to govern wrong " and the narrowness of 
the fanatical ultra- Puritan conscience. Politically, Cromwell's brief 
rule was positively helpful to struggling New England. His home 
policy fostered trade. Abroad, he made England respected where 
before she had been despised or neglected. An intimate said of 
him when flattery was dumb, " A larger soul hath seldom dwelt 
within a house of clay j " and if excessive admiration is no man's 
due, it is enough to say that Cromwell is one of the few men whose 
personal influence extended beyond his life. 
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Cuvier, Georges, Baron (1 769-1 832), was a celebrated French 
naturalist. Among his principal works are the Comparative Anat- 
omy (of which science he may be said to be the founder) , Natural 
History of Fishes, containing descriptions of five thousand spe- 
cies, and most noteworthy of all The Afiimal Kingdom Distributed 
According to Organization. He enjoyed all the rewards of a 
scholar, being covered with honors by Napoleon and his successors, 
and was connected in official capacities with nearly all the great 
scientific societies of the time — the Imperial University, the 
French Academy, and many others. 

Daguerre, L. J. M. (1 789-1851), was a French painter, and 
known as the inventor of the daguerreotype — the immediate 
precursor of the photograph. Another Frenchman, Niepce, 
anticipated him. Later the two worked together until Niepce's 
death, in 1833. Daguerre's process, complete, was brought to 
public notice in 1839. 

D'Aguesseau, Henri Francois (1 668-1 751), was a French 
orator, lawyer, statesman, and moralist. His writings were for 
those of his time, and hence are unknown to readers of to-day. 
But he saw clearly and wrote clearly. The following extract 
should be compared with the note on the French Revolution, 
page 42 ; it shows the spirit of the eighteenth century and in part 
why the Revolution was inevitable. (In our France there is) "A 
restlessness, widely spread through the professions ; an agitation 
which nothing can allay, inimical to repose, incapable of labor, 
bearing everywhere the burden of an unquiet and ambitious sloth ; 
a universal revolt of all men, a kind of general conspiracy, 
wherein all seem agreed upon belying their characters ; all profes- 
sions confounded together, dignities disgraced, proprieties out- 
raged ; the majority of men, out of their ranks, despising their 
condition and rendering it despicable, ever occupied with what 
they would wish to be, and never with what they are." This 
was written in 1698 and is a graphic picture of the times. 

D'Alembert, Jean Baptiste (171 7-1 783), was a noted French 
mathematician, philosopher, and author. He was invited first by 
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Frederick the Great and then by Catherine of Russia to take up 
his residence at their courts, but refused both honors, that he 
might retain his independence of thought and action. D'Alem- 
bert was one of the least sordid men of his frivolous age. 

Davy, Sir Humphry (i 778-1829), was an English physicist. 
When only twenty-three he secured an appointment in the Royal 
Institution, and as Professor of Chemistry his name is inseparably 
connected with this " Society for the Diffusing of Knowledge." 
His scientific work resulted in a practical revolution in chem- 
istry and physics, but a great part of it has of course been super- 
seded by the labor of later inquirers in a field that is constantly 
enlarging. He wrote Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days of 
a Philosopher, embodying his discoveries and researches in popular 
form, besides several works of a technical nature. 

De Foe, Daniel (1661-1731), is commonly called the father 
of the English novel. He early turned to journalism, and wrote 
innumerable controversial pamphlets, the principal results of which 
were fines and imprisonment. Robinson Crusoe, on which his 
fame rests, was written when he was fifty-five, and is based on the 
story of a Scottish seaman, whose adventures were the talk of 
London at the time. De Foe seized on this promising material, 
embellished the story with romantic details, and produced a book 
of perennial interest. His History of the Plague in London is pure 
fiction, " more true to nature than truth itself." This indefatigable 
man wrote some two hundred and fifty-four works. Humor and 
pathos are wholly lacking, but clearness and simplicity are ever 
present. 

De Maistre, Joseph, Count (1 754-1821), was a French writer, 
a man of austere morality, but of absolutist opinions, whose influ- 
ence on France was very marked. He lived in Russia for four- 
teen years, which may in part account for his leaning towards 
aristocracy ; but the excesses of the French Revolution also con- 
tributed a determining influence. His books include Letters to a 
Russian Gentleman (in which he defends the Inquisition, then 
still a fact), Unpublished Chapters on Russia (opposing the eman- 
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cipation of the serfs), and the Soirees of St. Petersburg (a book 
of conversations upholding the essential depravity of man). From 
these it is seen that De Maistre was a reactionary, and so was lost 
in the march of events. 

Diderot (de dro), Denis (1 71 3-1 784), was a versatile writer and 
a vigorous thinker, of France. He wrote books on almost every 
subject, — novels, plays, essays, art criticisms, etc. His name is 
principally associated with the Encyclopedie, a bulky work pre- 
senting a review of all the arts and sciences. In this he had 
the assistance of the chief writers of France, in especial D'Alem- 
bert (page 259) . Thirty-six volumes in all were issued, — the first 
in the year that Franklin founded the University of Pennsylvania 
(1751), the last in 1780. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield (1 805-1 881), was 
of Jewish descent, baptized into the Christian faith when thirteen 
years of age. He was born in London and was privately edu- 
cated. Literature and politics divided his life as they did that of 
his great rival, Gladstone. Vivian Grey, his first novel, was pub- 
lished when he was twenty-one. Endymion was his last. Between 
these were several other biting satires. His political life began 
with the first years of Victoria's reign, and he was twice Prime 
Minister — the goal of English ambition. Disraeli was an "op- 
portunist " in politics, and the immediate forerunner of the " impe- 
rialism" of to-day. 

D' Israeli, Isaac (1 766-1848), the father of the foregoing, was 
a well-known miscellaneous writer. The following of his works 
are interesting, and in many particulars are storehouses of quaint 
and curious information : The Curiosities of Literature, Quarrels 
of Authors, Literary Character, and Amenities of Literature. 
DTsraeli was for fifty years occupied with researches and inquiries 
leading to the subject-matter of these volumes — a delightful avoca- 
tion for an idly busy man. 

Drake, Sir Francis (i544(?)-i5o6), the first Englishman 
and the second sailor to circumnavigate the globe, was a typical 
man of action of the sixteenth century. His first exploits were 
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those of a common freebooter, preying on the treasure of the 
Spaniards in America, who, however, were also pirates and fili- 
busters. Drake's great, because successful, daring was his pass- 
port to power, and when only forty years old he was exercising 
the duties, if he had not the formal title, of admiral in the English 
Navy of the Narrow Seas. On the day of the decisive struggle 
with the Spanish Armada, — a name which means " Great Fleet," 
— (July 29, 1588), chance threw the leading of the English ships 
to Drake, and to his resourcefulness, energy, and fine seamanship 
the complete success of this tremendous duel was due. He died 
and was buried at sea off the American coast January 28, 1596. 

Drydkn, John (1 631-1700), was born of a good Puritan fam- 
ily, and married into that of a Royalist. In 1658 he wrote eulo- 
gistic verses on Cromwell, and two years later praised Charles II. 
In 1 68 1 he wrote his greatest poem, Absalom and Achitophel, a 
political satire based on the plot to secure the succession to the 
throne of an illegitimate son of Charles II., and in 1687 The 
Hind and the Panther, a poem of the same sort, in aid of James 
II. and his reactionist policy. A favorite has no friends; and 
Dryden, a favorite, became unpopular, was persecuted, and failed 
in health ; nevertheless, to this period of misfortune belongs his 
translation of Vergil's /Eneid, by which he is best known, and also 
many of his plays, of which he wrote more than a score. Dryden's 
prose is a model of elegance and ease. 

Elizabeth (i 533-1603) was queen of England at a momentous 
period in its history. Social, religious, commercial, and other ques- 
tions were pressing for some solution. The language had taken 
form, and under her it blossomed in the greatest poetry and in vigor- 
ous prose. Elizabeth reigned forty-five years. When she ascended 
the throne England was a third-rate power ; at her death it was 
the arbiter of the maritime world. She had as ministers great 
statesmen ; but her own intellect was keen, she was herself a 
diplomat by nature, and in spite of many foibles and some vices 
her reign is justly considered illustrious in the annals of history. 
Elizabeth was unlovable as a woman, was overbearing, parsi mo- 
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nious, and captious. But the policy she stood for made for free- 
dom of thought and expression, and " the spacious days of Great 
Elizabeth" were the beginning of modern progress. 

Faraday, Michael (1 791-1867), was an English scientist whose 
work is of permanent importance. His first great discovery 
was (1831) that of magneto- electricity, and he skillfully handled 
the large questions that arose from this and other departments 
of his subject, embodying the results of his investigations in 
Experimental Researches in Electricity, Chemical Manipulations , 
Researches in Chemistry, Lectures on the Chemical History of 
a Candle, etc. As a lecturer, no less than as an experimenter, 
Faraday was unequaled. As a man he .was modest to the verge of 
shyness, of strong emotions, gentle, charitable, and sympathetic. 

Fox, Charles James (1 749-1806), was an English statesman 
and orator, and one of the many prominent Englishmen who sup- 
ported the American cause in Parliament during the Revolution, 
standing with Burke, Pitt, and Sheridan against the policy of King 
George III. Fox's attitude was not so disinterested as that of the 
others just mentioned, and in other respects his public career dis- 
played less of breadth of view than of personal expediency. He 
united great learning and a powerful mind with a low view of 
life, on the score of heredity traceable to a great but undesirable 
ancestry. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1 706-1 790), was born in Boston and died 
in Philadelphia, the foremost American of his time, Washington 
excepted. During his long life he was at the front in every crisis — 
he signed the Declaration of Independence, the treaty with France, 
the treaty of peace with England, the Constitution. Franklin was 
a scientist, the philosopher of common sense, the teacher of the 
rugged and homely virtues ; and though not a literary man by 
profession, his Autobiography is literature. Franklin did not do 
all things, nor did he do best all the things that he attempted. 
He excelled, however, in so many directions that he does not need 
the help of flattery to be really great. 

Frederick I. (165 7-1 7 13) was the first king of Prussia. His 
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great desire for gold from Bottgher arose from his love of display 
in his newly acquired title, that of his predecessors having been 
only Dukes of Brandenburg j but to this love of display we owe 
the beginnings of the great city of Berlin, the famous street, Under 
the Lindens, and the Academy of Sciences. He also erected and 
fostered the University of Halle. In the English revolution of 
1688 the troops of Frederick I. escorted the new constitutional 
king of England (William) to London. As a defender of religious 
freedom at a critical juncture in European history Frederick is also 
entitled to our remembrance. 

Frederick Augustus I. (1 670-1 733) was hereditary elector of 
Saxony, and king of Poland by election. Scarcely was he seated on 
this throne than, in alliance with Russia and Denmark, he entered 
on a war with Sweden ; but was defeated, and was dispossessed 
of Poland under humiliating conditions. He was later reinstated ; 
but the expenses of his contests and the extravagance and luxuri- 
ousness of his court laid the foundation for the partition of Poland 
— called " the great crime " ; which is directly traceable to this 
dissolute and magnificent prince. 

Fuller, Thomas ( 1608-166 i), was an English clergyman and 
an adherent of Charles I. during his struggles with Parliament. 
He was the author of several books, the quotation in the text 
being from his Worthies of England. 

Galileo (1564- 1642) was the first scientific man to urge and 
defend the theory of Copernicus (page 257) regarding the revo- 
lution of the earth. This great Italian was only nineteen when he 
discovered the principle of the pendulum ; the thermometer was 
his invention, and though his telescope (16 10) was anticipated by 
a few years (1590), Galileo's instrument was of the first impor- 
tance. Under pressure he abjured the Copernican theory, but 
his moral courage reasserted itself. In his seventy-third year he 
became blind. But he wrote : " These heavens, this earth, this 
universe, which I had enlarged a thousand times past the belief 
of ages, are shrunk into the narrow space which I myself occupy. 
So it pleases God : it shall therefore please me also." 
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Gainsborough, Thomas (1 727-1 788), by sheer ability and hard 
work became the greatest of English portrait painters. If boys 
inherit their abilities from their mothers, Gainsborough should 
have held his in the most loving remembrance, for to her he owed 
every encouragement. He excelled in drawing from nature : his 
most celebrated portrait is that of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
which was sold in 1876 for something in excess of $50,000. 
Shortly thereafter it was stolen, and was not recovered until 1901. 

Galvani, Luigi (i 737-1 798), was an Italian physicist and 
physician. In this latter capacity he was demonstrator of anatomy 
at the University of Bologna, where in 1791 "his investigations of 
the contractions produced in the muscles of frogs by contact with 
metals were the commencement of the discovery of 1 galvanic ' 
electricity." His name survives in an electric battery familiar to 
all by name. 

George III. (1 738-1820), king of England for sixty years, was 
one of the purest of men in his private life; but with the talents 
of an ignorant country squire, and a strain of insanity which over- 
whelmed him in his closing years, he united a fixed idea of the 
inviolability of kinghood. This man, set to rule a great nation 
with a world crisis impending, could not but blunder. His was 
a personal government ; his ministers, those who would do his 
will. A consequence of his inflexible narrowness was the Revo- 
lutionary War, in which the heart of the English people never 
was. But England won while she lost ; for the measure of self- 
government which English colonies to-day enjoy is a fruit of the 
king's misrule. 

Giardini (jarde'ne), Felice de (1716-1796), was an Italian 
dramatic composer and violinist. He visited most of the musical 
centers of Europe, and lived in London and Paris at different 
times. He died in Moscow while on an opera tour in Russia. 
His principal oratorio, Ruth, written in 1752, is still a favorite 
with distinguished artists. 

Gibbon, Edward (i 737-1 794), the author of The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, is by virtue of that work the greatest 
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of English historians. The history is a monument of accuracy 
and learning, combined with a diction of splendor and magnifi- 
cence ; and it marshals before us the history of the civilized world 
from 250 a.d. to the dawn of the fifteenth century. Gibbon spent 
twenty years in writing and revising his book, paralleling his Mem- 
oirs, referred to in the text. He sat in Parliament as a silent member 
on the side of King George III., but public life was distasteful to 
him, and such leisure as he had was principally employed in travel. 
The last eleven years of his life were spent at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Giotto (jot 'to) (12 76-1337) was an Italian painter, architect, 
and sculptor. His principal works, all of them religious subjects, 
are at Florence and Padua in Italy, and in Munich, Berlin, 
Ixmdon, and the Louvre, Paris. Giotto's works are commonly 
considered among the very first in the world, and it is hard to 
realize that when he was executing these masterpieces, window- 
glass was not known, rag paper was just beginning to be used, 
gunpowder was a new and terrible device, and in England French, 
and not our mother tongue, was the language of the schools. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774), was born in Ireland, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was a rover in 
mind and body, awkward in society, but in his own chamber, with 
none to intrude, a delightful and versatile writer and a clear 
thinker. To this man, a typical Grub Street hack, shy, timid, 
and vain, it was given to write the best play, She Stoops to Con- 
quer y the best novel, The Vicar of Wakefield, the best poem, The 
Deserted Village, and even the best nursery tale, Goody Two 
Shoes, of his age ; surely enough for one man, when great excel- 
lence is generally so circumscribed. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson (182 2-1 885), was bora in Ohio. 
He entered West Point, and graduated in 1843. In the Mexican 
War he served in every battle except Buena Vista. Resigning 
from the army, he became a farmer near St. Louis, and later a 
tanner in Illinois ; but, on the breaking out of the Civil War, he 
headed some volunteers, and, after a little field experience, pushed 
quickly to the front. In the West and in the East, his " hammer- 
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ing campaigns " were the admiration of students of military sci- 
ence. • The highest possible rank, " General of the Army," was 
bestowed on him in 1866. After serving two terms as President, 
Grant made a trip around the world, which was a continuous 
ovation. His last years were not prosperous for him, but, under 
the spur of financial necessity, he wrote his Personal Reminis- 
cences, a model of its kind, and a distinct contribution to literature. 

Gregory VII. — Hildebrand — (1020-1085) was perhaps the 
greatest of the Italian popes. It was he who enforced the celib- 
acy of the clergy ; and he wholly separated the papacy from the 
civil power, for in his time and before the investiture of bishops 
had come to be largely a prerogative of the layman princes. 
Hildebrand took over this power and placed it in the keeping of 
the Church. When he became pontiff, the Romans still had, at 
least nominally, the electoral power in the choosing of popes 
equally with the clergy ; he confined the election to the College 
of Cardinals, and it so remains to this day. The Crusades owed 
their inception to Hildebrand's policy as pope, though the first of 
them did not take practical form for ten years after his death. 
He is " justly entitled to the praise of having left the impress of 
his own gigantic character on the history of all the ages which 
have succeeded him." 

Grote, George (1 794-1871), was an English man of business 
and an historian, chiefly to be remembered for two things : 

(a) with Mill and Brougham (which see) he founded the London 
University. The effect of this was to transform the whole higher 
education of England into greater flexibility for modern needs. 

(b) He wrote a History of Greece, in which Greek life, thought, 
and development were for the first time treated from a democratic 
standpoint. This great work was planned as early as 1822, seri- 
ously begun in 1843, anc * completed in 1856. It has been ex- 
travagantly praised for its philosophic breadth ; and while the 
style is not good, and later researches have modified certain of its 
conclusions, it remains for the careful student even of to-day a 
necessary part of his equipment. 
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Handel, George Frederick (1685-1759), was born in Ger- 
many, but became by naturalization an Englishman, and these 
two countries may therefore claim one who is unquestionably 
among the great masters. Handel's real work in the musical 
world dates from his fifty-fifth year when he abandoned opera 
after he had written more than forty scores for oratorios. The 
immortal Messiah was first performed at Dublin in Ireland in 
1742. "At the first London performance when the Hallelujah 
Chorus rang out, the entire audience rose as one man, carried 
away by lofty enthusiasm; and thus originated the custom of 
standing during the chorus." Handel's works are covered in an 
even one hundred volumes. 

Haydn, Franz Joseph (1 732-1809), was a renowned Austrian 
composer. In 1797 he wrote the Austrian National Hymn, and 
in his sixty- sixth year The Creation, his greatest work and one 
of the most enduring oratorios of the world. His prodigality in 
composition was marvelous. He left one hundred and twenty- 
five symphonies, several hundred other instrumental works, some 
forty vocal pieces, and several operas. Not the least of Haydn's 
characteristics as a man was his generous appreciation of artistic 
ability in others, among whom he counted Mozart as a friend and 
Beethoven as a pupil. 

Hazlitt, William (1 778-1830), was one of the foremost Eng- 
lish critics. His personality was, however, so strong, and his 
views were so bluntly expressed, that he made many enemies, 
and too frequently saw only half of the truth and only the silver 
side of the shield. The reference to him in the text in a way 
illustrates this. Hazlitt's special field was Elizabethan litera- 
ture. His knowledge of the fine old poets was wide and deep 
and his style brilliant and energetic. Among his books are 
Lectures on the Literature of the Elizabethan Age, On the English 
Poets, and Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 

Helps, Sir Arthur (181 3- 1875), was an English author whose 
books have had a wide circulation and have exerted in many 
directions a generous and wholesome influence. The principal 
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of these is Friends in Council, a series of social essays. He also 
wrote a History of Early Spanish America, and several dramas. 

Helvetius, Claude Adrien (1715-1771), was a French phi- 
losopher and man of letters. His path in life was rendered 
smooth by good fortune, a presence that gave him the title of 
" the handsomest man of his time," ample means, and, a curious 
concomitant, a most benevolent character. He was also a typical 
courtier of the time just preceding the French Revolution (com- 
pare note at page 42), and in the spirit of the age wrote a lively 
and elaborate treatise to prove that all of our virtuous acts spring 
from self-interest. The book was savagely attacked and promptly 
forgotten. 

Henry IV. (1 553-1 610), king of France and Navarre, was, as a 
king, one of the most heroic figures in history. As a politician 
he changed his religion for the sake of peaceful possession of a 
throne ; and in the intrigues of his time there were few who could 
cope with him. At the same time he set the peace of France 
above personal considerations, and abated the civil strife of 
opposing religious factions. His Edict of Nantes (from the city 
where it was published) is a landmark in history. This Edict put 
Catholics and Protestants on political equality and gave France 
eighty-seven years of comparative peace. Henry's assassin, the 
fanatic Ravaillac, was put to death with revolting cruelty. 

Herbert, George (1593-1633), was an English poet still re- 
membered for one beautiful book, The Temple, a collection of 
religious poems, of which that entitled Man is much the best. 
" No poem in our language exhibits more of the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity." That on Virtue contains the oft-quoted stanza, — 

" Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die." 

Hero of Alexandria (flourished 100 B.C.) was a mathematician 
and natural philosopher of Alexandria in Egypt. His apparatus 
is described and pictured in his most important work, On Pneu- 
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mattes, wherein are described his experiments on the elasticity of 
the air and of steam. 

Hill, Rowland (i 795-1879), an Englishman, was originally a 
schoolmaster. At first he busied himself with mechanical inven- 
tions and later with questions of public concern, taking an active 
interest in the colonization of Australia. In 1837 he published 
a pamphlet on Post Office Reform, suggesting a postal rate of a 
penny for letters not exceeding half an ounce. In 1840 the penny 
post was established. The Universal Postal Union of our day is 
the result. It brings the world into small compass and is a triumph 
of common sense. 

Hogarth, William (1 697-1 764), was an English artist whose 
great strength lay in caricature. He painted a great number of 
pictures, most of them representing in the boldest and most natu- 
ral way the follies and vices of the age. He is called the " Eng- 
lish Juvenal," as doing with the brush what the old Roman did 
with the pen. To Hogarth is due the Act of Parliament securing 
to artists protection, or " copyright " in their own designs — a 
measure of simple equity long denied. 

Home;r is the reputed author of the epic poems, The Iliad and 
The Odyssey. Concerning him much has been conjectured, but 
nothing is definitely known. He has been thought a Greek, a 
Roman, an Egyptian, and his identity with Solomon has even 
been held. It is generally supposed that if he had an histori- 
cal existence (the ancients did not doubt it), he lived between 
1 183 B.C. and 850 B.C. The Iliad is the story of the ten years' siege 
of Troy, but the action of the poem is included in seven weeks' 
time. The Odyssey is the story of the wanderings of Ulysses, — 
one of the Greek leaders in the siege, — and opens in the tenth 
year after the destruction of the Trojan stronghold, and the action 
is comprised in six weeks. These poems belong to the youth and 
the age of the world ; they are to-day, as they have always been, un- 
rivaled — the work of " the clearest-souled of men." They were 
the text-books of the boys of Greece, as they are text-books of 
English, French, German, Russian, and American students to-day. 
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Horace (65 b.c-8 b.c.) is the second of Roman poets. " If 
we want to know the actual lives, manners, and ways of thinking 
of the Romans," we go to Horace. It is almost impossible to 
translate Horace into English, yet Milton accomplished this feat, 
and even improved on the original in one of the odes, that To 
Pyrrha, one of the paradoxes of literature. One of the most 
graceful of modern translators is Sir Stephen de Vere. Longfel- 
low's well-known lines beginning, " Thou, too, sail on, O ship of 
State," are a paraphrase of one of Horace's poems. 

Howard, John (1 726-1790), was one of the first English prison 
reformers. He visited the prisons of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Russia. In Russia 
he sickened and died. Howard's efforts have inspired a long line 
of followers both in this country and abroad. He did, however, 
introduce the system of solitary confinement, which time and ex- 
periment have proved to be the refinement of torture. 

Hugo, Victor (1802-1885), one of the idols of modern French 
literature, was a precocious child, a daring Revolutionary repub- 
lican, a master of melodious verse, a brilliant and rhetorical novel- 
ist, and one of the most successful of the romantic dramatists of 
the nineteenth century — "the Michelangelo of modern litera- 
ture." Of his poetry, The legend of Centuries, in three series, 
and Chastisement ; of his prose, Notre Dame de Paris y Ninety- 
Three, Les Miserabks, and The Toilers of the Sea; of his dramas, 
Marion de Lorme and, in point of popularity, Hemani, are per- 
haps the most notable of his works. He was exiled in 1848 
because of his political opposition to the government (the Third 
Empire), and did not return to France until the establishment of 
the Third Republic in 1870. 

Hume, David (1711-1796), was a Scottish philosopher of the 
skeptical school, and the author of a History of England to 1688, 
which is still read with pleasure, notwithstanding later investiga- 
tions have necessarily modified many of its conclusions. In phi- 
losophy, Hume advanced the postulate, that Reason will not give 
us the key to the treasure house of the universe ; that there is no 
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such thing as free will, etc. His views have had a remarkable 
effect on modern thought, but, though stimulating, are unpro- 
ductive, for they are mere mental gymnastics. His voluminous 
philosophical writings include The Principles of Morals, Natural 
History of Religion, and An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing. In private life Hume was modest, unassuming, and 
genial. 

Irving, Washington (i 783-1859), was born in New York. 
Sydney Smith's (page 290) question, " In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book ? " " was answered by Irving, 
writing in the style of Addison, with the spirit of Goldsmith." 
These books are The Sketch-Book, Bracebridge Hall, Tales of a 
Traveler, The Alhambra, Knickerbocker 's New York, the Life 
of Columbus, Mahomet, and the Life of Washington. Irving's 
was a blameless life, and was crowned with honors. His early 
years were prosperous, but, becoming financially embarrassed, he 
turned to literature, and won riches and reputation with his pen. 
He lived, in all, about twenty years in Europe, four of which he 
spent in Madrid as Minister to Spain. The last thirteen years of 
his life were given quietly to his home, " Sunnyside," near New 
York. 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan — Stonewall — (1 824-1 863), was 
born in Virginia. He graduated at West Point in 1846, and 
served in the artillery in the Mexican War. He then engaged in 
school work, and was professor in a military college at Lexington, 
Virginia. He resigned at the opening of the Civil War, and his 
brigade " stood like a stone wall " at the first battle of Bull Run. 
Jackson was, next to Robert E. Lee, the greatest strategist of the 
Confederate army. He was wounded (by mistake of his own 
men) at the battle of Chancellorsville, and died May 10. 

John III. (1502-1557), king of Portugal, ascended the throne 
at the height of his country's political and commercial power; 
but the unwisdom of his introduction of the Inquisition (in 1526) 
speedily proved as disastrous to Portugal as it did to Spain. The 
wealth of the Indies was practically in the hands of the king, the 
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first step toward corruption; America and the East attracted 
adventurous spirits, and the country became depopulated ; wars 
with the Moors and Turks were unfruitful; and the result was 
inevitable and rapid decline. The turning points in the history 
of nations are seldom so patent as in the case of Portugal under 
John III. 

Johnson, Andrew (1 808-1 875), seventeenth President of the 
United States, was born in North Carolina. His education was 
most meager, but his natural powers were considerable ; and for- 
tunate circumstances resulted in his election to Congress in 1843, 
and after ten years' service he was chosen to the senate. He 
opposed secession, and was made military governor of Tennessee 
in 1862. His prominence in this office led to his nomination for 
Vice-President. Impeached as President, he was acquitted by 
one vote. He was elected to the senate in 1875, ^> ut died the 
same year. 

Johnson, Samuel (1 709-1 784), the literary dictator of his age, 
lives in the biography of James Boswell rather than in his volumi- 
nous writings ; and in the remembrance of his Dictionary of the 
English Language, issued in 1755, after eight years of incessant 
toil, and the first work of the kind in the language worthy of 
mention. Rasselas he wrote to defray the expenses of his 
mother's funeral. In The Rambler he sought to revive the 
periodical essay as made famous by Addison. He issued an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, and when seventy his Lives of the English 
Poets began to be published. Johnson was arrogant, dictatorial, 
and overbearing. He was the greatest talker of his time, and the 
center of a group of intellectual men, including Reynolds, Garrick 
the actor, Burke, and Goldsmith. His moral integrity and austere 
life in part compensated for many personal defects. 

Jones, Inigo (15 73-165 2), was a noted English architect, 
whose principal work was the reconstruction of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral in London in the time of Charles I. This famous cathedral 
dated from the eleventh century. Its spire was four hundred and 
sixty feet high. The great fire of 1666 destroyed it, and in its 
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place arose the present pile from designs by an equally famous 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 

Jonson, Ben (15 73-1637), was a bricklayer, soldier, actor, 
dramatist, and was appointed poet laureate in the year of Shake- 
speare's death. He was one of the finest classical scholars in 
England. He was a man who never forgave an injury, and so 
made lifelong enemies ; but he wrote of Shakespeare, " I do love 
the man, and do honor his memory on this side idolatry, as much 
as any," — a tribute to both men. Ben Jonson wrote many 
plays and masks (Milton's Comus is the greatest example of this 
style of writing), an English Grammar, and other works. To 
him we owe the lovely lyric, Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
which was set to music by Mozart. It is safe to say that the 
music and the "song" will last as long as vocal or spoken 
language endures. 

Keats, John (1 795-1821), was an English poet who, dying at 
the age of twenty-six, left enough mature work to achieve lasting 
fame, and enough of promise to warrant the belief that favoring 
conditions of life, such as most men may justly claim, would have 
resulted in placing him above any poet of his time. Of Lamia, 
a romantic, and The Eve of St. Agnes, a mediaeval, legend, Pro- 
fessor Palgrave says, "Poetry more absolutely and triumphantly 
poetical I know in no literature." These, with Isabella (see 
Boccaccio, page 248), the Ode to Autumn, and On a Grecian Urn, 
with the fragment Hyperion, the subject of which is the dethron- 
ing of the ancient gods, comprise his essential work. Endymion 
should not be so ranked. Keats's great master was Spenser 
(page 292). 

Kepler, Johann (15 71-1630), was a German astronomer, a 
contemporary of Galileo, who discovered three great laws of 
motion known by his name. The first two he announced in 
1609, the third in 161 8. These laws show that the planets revolve 
in their orbits in ellipses, and had a most important bearing on 
the calculations of astronomers and the conclusions at which they 
arrived. 
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La Motte, Antoine (1672-1731), was a French writer and 
critic, whose Fables, from which the note in the text is taken, 
is his best-known work. La Motte also wrote a tragedy based 
on the career of Scanderbeg (page 288), which was not published 
until after his death. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas (i 769-1 830), was a self-taught Eng- 
lish painter, whose special forte lay in portraits. In 1791 he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy at an earlier age 
than any artist before or since, and the next year was chosen its 
president. His success was now uninterrupted, and, until his 
sudden death, he was indefatigable in his labors. He had for 
sitters most of the prominent men and beautiful women of 
England. 

Lely, Sir Peter (161 7-1680), was a painter of portraits and 
mythological subjects. His parents were Dutch, and he himself 
was born in Westphalia, but at the age of twenty-four he went to 
England and entered the service of Charles I., at whose death he 
was employed by Cromwell, and on the accession of Charles II. 
was created a baronet. For more than thirty years Lely was the 
chief portrait painter in England. 

Locke, John (163 2-1 704), is one of the greatest of English 
philosophers. He received a good schooling, studied medicine, 
was interested in politics, and held minor offices under the govern- 
ment. His greatest work is an Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, read then and now by intelligent people, even though 
they do not pretend to be philosophers. That this fact is so, is 
one reason for calling Locke "great." It was in 1669 that he 
drew up the unworkable constitution for the Carolinas, familiar to 
all readers of United States history. Locke's most noted contem- 
porary in England was Newton ; in Germany, Leibnitz. 

Ix)ckhart, John Gibson (1 794-1854), is remembered as the 
biographer of Sir Walter Scott, whose son-in-law he was ; and for 
his translations of the ancient Spanish ballads. The Biography 
is a model of its kind. John Wilson — Kit North — (page 
298) was indebted to Lockhart for the Noctes Ambrosiana, on 
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which his fame chiefly rests. Lockhart also gave them their 
name and wrote the first number. There are many paradoxes 
of the kind in literature. 

Ix)uis XIV. ( 1 638-1 715) was king of France for seventy- two 
years. Great ministers of state — one of them Richelieu (page 286) 
— had made France politically paramount in Europe ; and a war 
minister of the first rank brought the French army to perfection. 
With these factors the king aimed at universal monarchy. He 
embroiled first one country, then another, and finally all Europe. 
Of four great wars, the first began in 1667 ; the second in 1672, 
and lasted six years; the third in 1689; the fourth in 1701, and 
lasted thirteen years. These wars brought accessions of territory 
or increased his dynastic influence ; but in the end produced an 
exhausted treasury and financial depression, and the best blood ot 
France was spilt. To the insensate folly of Louis is due the chain 
of circumstances which eventuated in the French Revolution. 

Loyola, Ignatius ( 149 1- 1556), was a Spanish soldier and prel- 
ate, and the founder (with companions) of the Society of Jesus, 
designed as a counterpoise of the Protestant Reformation, and 
also as an organization for the conversion of the peoples in 
America and the East Indies who were brought within the ken 
of Christianity with the opening of new worlds to Europeans. 
The members of the order, under the denomination Jesuits, soon 
acquired, and in part still retain, great influence in the councils of 
the church. In 1773 the order was suppressed by Pope Clement 
VII. , but it was revived in 18 14. 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546), a German reformer, gave prac- 
tical scope and application to what is denominated the Protestant 
Reformation, and hence is properly called its founder. He trans- 
lated the New Testament into German and followed it with a 
translation of the Old Testament, the whole Scriptures so done 
being published in 1534. These translations are the foundation 
of the literary language of Germany. In several revisions he was 
assisted by others, among them Melancthon (which see). Luther's 
life was stormy and controversial, the fierce passions of those times 
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assailing or upholding him according as his views were held or 
rejected. He attacked moral decay, and laid the foundation of 
the right of private judgment for all men ; but he was a type of his 
age, and so was superstitious and gross, as shown in his writings. 
He died of premature old age. His works are comprised in sixty- 
seven volumes. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord (1 800-1859), was one 
of the most notable of men. When three years old he was a 
student ; he had written a Universal History at eight j he com- 
posed an epic poem at ten ; at eighteen he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and carried off most of the medals given for 
poems and essays ; at twenty-five he had published the first of his 
unmatched essays, — Milton. He entered Parliament at thirty, 
and at thirty-five was legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India 
with a salary of $50,000 a year. He returned to England in 1838, 
and from that date until his death divided his time between poli- 
tics and literature. His Lays of Ancient Rome are admired by 
some, his essays by many, his History of England by all as litera- 
ture if not as history. Macaulay read everything, forgot nothing, 
and talked continuously. As an historian he lacked accuracy; 
as a man, sympathy ; but he detested shams and was thoroughly 
courageous. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (i 766-1834), was an English writer 
on political economy. His name is associated with two especial 
points in this science : (1) with the theory of rent developed in 
The Nature and Progress of Rent, published in 18 15, now gener- 
ally accepted; and (2) with the theory known as the Malthusian 
Doctrine — that population tends to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence. The progress of science has retarded the practical 
application of this doctrine, but it contains elements of truth which 
must be taken into consideration. 

Mansfield, William Murray, Lord (1705-1793)^35 a British 
jurist and statesman whose rulings on the bench resulted in the 
customs of commercial law, and whose decision (1772) that " Eng- 
lish soil makes free 11 effectually abolished the slave-trade, which 
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till then was carried on openly in the streets of Liverpool and 
London. The case was that of a negro who had been brought to 
England by his master and left there. Later he was apprehended, 
to be sent back to Jamaica for sale. This celebrated case was 
" tried on the broad principle of the essential and constitutional 
right of every man in England to the liberty of his person unless 
forfeited by law." This decision may be said to have practically 
immortalized Ix>rd Mansfield's name. 

Mather, Cotton (1663-1728), was born and died in Boston. 
He was a great scholar as learning went in those days, but was 
vain and unlovable, the abetter of the Salem witchcraft perse- 
cution, and the hard taskmaster of the consciences of our New 
England forefathers. He was pastor of a Boston church for 
forty-three years, and still found time to write nearly four hun- 
dred books and pamphlets, of which the Essays to do Good is 
the best. 

Medici, Lorenzo de* (1449 ( ?)-i4Q2), was a Florentine, of 
large fortune and immense political power, called The Magnifi- 
cent, from his lavish expenditures (mainly for the purpose of 
advancing to municipal office those who would foster his own 
ambition), and the patron of letters, of the arts, and of science. 
Through these connections he was enabled to rule the city and 
territory of Florence, as his family had done before him, though 
without formal title. His rule, while dazzling and brilliant, was 
unhealthy because based on the venality of men and leaving 
them no scope for the play of their virtues. Hence Florence 
under Medician rule, as well as the other independent republics 
of Italy, speedily decayed, and became the bu(Tet of nations east, 
west, and north. 

Melanchthon, Philip (149 7- 15 60), was a German theologian 
and reformer, and a friend and helper of Luther. He was a man 
of brilliant learning, a professor in the University of Wittenberg, 
and was the apologist of the early Protestants of the Reformation. 
Luther was the positive and objective, Melanchthon the scholarly 
and subjective, advocate. Luther appealed to the people ; Me- 
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lanchthon, to the studious and learned. Luther was violent; 
Melanchthon, calm. They were complements, one of the other. 
The Lutheran Bible of to-day is their joint work. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1 809-1 847), was a German 
musician, grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, whom the poet Lessing 
made the central figure in Nathan the Wise, one of the most 
notable of modern dramatic compositions. Felix Mendelssohn 
was a most precocious youth, displaying at seventeen a maturity 
of power not surpassed by his last compositions. The oratorios, 
St. Paul and Elijah, and the beautiful Songs without Words are 
his best-known productions. 

Mennais, Robert de la (1 782-1854), was a French priest and 
journalist, of deeply religious nature, and an uncompromising 
advocate of freedom of opinion for the individual man. He also 
argued for the separation of church and state, and the liberty of 
the press. These and other articles of character and conduct 
were given expression in various essays, books, and controversial 
pamphlets, and brought him under the ban of political and 
ecclesiastical censure. He replied to his critics in Words of a 
Believer, and withdrew from his former associations, devoting his 
last years to a translation of the Divine Comedy of Dante. We 
have in La Mennais a man in advance of his time. 

Metastasio (1698-1782) was the name assumed by Peter An- 
tonio Trapassi, a notable Italian poet. His works are for the most 
part lyric dramas, the music being supplied by various composers. 
Most of them are on classical subjects. " No writer ever more com- 
pletely united all the qualities that constitute a poet, — vivacity of 
imagination, and refinement of feeling, with every charm of versifi- 
cation and expression. Nor shall we easily find one who, by the 
mere fact of his style, is entitled to be considered as a more grace- 
ful painter or a more delightful musician." 

Michael Angelo [Buonarroti] (1495-1564), an Italian : archi- 
tect, sculptor, engineer, poet, painter, — the incarnation of the 
good and the evil of the era of small Italian states. As a man 
there was little in him to love ; but about the greatness of his work 
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there can be no question. His principal works are : the colossal 
statue of David ; the frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome ; the seated Moses, now in Paris ; The Last Judgment, 
which occupied him eight years ; and the great dome of St Peter's, 
built from his plans. 

Mill, John Stuart ( 1 806-1 873), was an English writer on philo- 
sophical subjects. His system of logic and his political economy 
also had an immense vogue, and his work, The Subjection of Women, 
is one of the first reasoned arguments for mental and moral eman- 
cipation in modern England. Throughout his life Mill consistently 
maintained the position taken in this book. His busy life included, 
in addition to the arduous service referred to in the text (and see 
under Grote), membership in Parliament and connection with the 
Westminster Review, then and now one of the leading English 
journals of the higher class. 

Milton, John (1608-16 74), was born in London, and died 
there aged one month less than sixty-six years. He had the best 
education the time afforded, and until the age of thirty-two he 
studied and traveled. For the twenty years preceding the acces- 
sion of Charles II. he was a fiery partisan in the religious-political 
life of Puritan England. The ascendency of the Royalist cause 
turned him again to retirement. In his earlier and happier years 
he wrote V Allegro, II Penseroso, the lovely Comus, and Lycidas ; 
in the years of storm and stress, fierce pamphlets for liberty — the 
Puritan liberty — of conscience always at high tide ; in his last 
years, Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Milton is the most 
learned of our poets. 

Montagu, Mary Wortley, Lady (1 689-1 762), was one of the 
best of English letter writers — a claim to distinction which deserves 
recognition. These letters were written to friends in England from 
the East, where she traveled widely, and from Constantinople, 
where her husband was for a time ambassador to the Porte. Lady 
Mary had birth, breeding, brains, wit, warmth of heait, and was 
entirely unconventional, which, joined to the malignancy of Pope, 
who first loved her and then hated her, has tended to leave the 
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idea of extreme eccentricity as a part of her nature. The world 
has room for more " eccentrics," if this notable woman was a rep- 
resentative of the class. 

Montaigne, Michel de (1533-1592), was a French gentleman, 
known to his contemporaries as such, and to us as " the author of 
the Essais." This work is one of the crowning triumphs of French 
literature. The essays are one hundred and eight in number; 
they range from The Profit of One Man is the Damage of Another 
— less than a page in length — to The Apology of Raymond 
Seybond, in itself a moderate-sized volume. They cover in their 
range subjects from The Education of Children to Observations 
on War after the Manner of Julius Ccesar. They are the 
incidental results of Montaigne's reading, set down without atten- 
tion to form, and rambling without regard to the text. They 
begin nowhere and end nowhere ; they are the whims of a wise 
man of " enlightened selfishness," better at their tenth reading 
than at their first, and not exhausted at a fiftieth perusal. They 
should be read in Montaigne's own definition, " I would scarcely 
answer for any one of my discourses, who do not answer for my- 
self, nor am content with myself." 

Montalembert, Charles (1810-1870), was a French historian 
and journalist, and a friend and coadjutor of Mennais (page 279) in 
his earlier work. His admiration for the Anglo-Saxon character, 
as shown in the extract in the text, was largely based on his liber- 
alism in questions of social, scholastic, and political polity, impos- 
sible in France then, and partly so to-day. Besides this, his 
mother was English, and he himself was born in London. Mon- 
talembert was the author of many works on history and biography 
of more or less importance in their day, but now superseded. 

Montesquieu, Charles, Baron (1689-1755), was a French 
aristocrat by birth, but, the age in which he lived considered, « 
democrat in principle. His strong mind clearly saw, and his pen 
boldly expressed, the inevitable result of the social and political 
evils with which the France of his time was oppressed, and which 
issued, as he predicted, in the Revolution. The Spirit of the Laws 
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is a noble work. It attacks the prejudices of men. To Montes- 
quieu, as to us, the supremacy of the people was the goal. In his 
day it was clearly impossible. It is so even now, save relatively. 
I^ws for a people, says Montesquieu, should be based on the physi- 
cal characteristics of a country ; on the inhabitants' lives ; on their 
religion, commerce, manners, customs. The United States is a 
commanding nation, because it is the nearest approach the world 
has yet seen to a government so based. 

Moore, Sir John (i 761-1809), was a Scottish soldier, and one 
of the most capable of British generals. He served in America 
during the Revolution, in Corsica, in Ireland, and in September, 
1808, was in sole- command in Spain in the Peninsular War. On 
the approach of Napoleon his Spanish allies deserted him, and he 
was obliged to retreat. It was while embarking his army at Co 
* runna that he was killed during an attack by the French. The 
Burial of Sir John Moore is one of the simplest and most beauti- 
ful poems in the language. 

Moreau, Jean Victor (1 763-1813), was a French general, by 
competent critics placed next to Napoleon in military ability. He 
commanded the French army in Holland in 1796, in Italy in 1799, 
and on the Rhine in 1800, where he gained the battle of Hohen- 
linden. For conspiracy against Napoleon he was exiled, and lived 
for seven years near Trenton, New Jersey. In 1 813 he entered the 
service of Russia, and was mortally wounded at the battle of Dres- 
den. He is called "the general of retreats" from his skill in 
extricating his men from dangerous positions. 

Muley Moloc was a Moorish prince. His brother dying, the 
established law of succession brought him to the throne, but his 
nephew, Mahomet, defeated, fled to Portugal ; and King Sebas- 
tian, espousing his cause, invaded Morocco. The armies met at 
Alcazar, August 4, 1578, and the Portuguese were almost annihi- 
lated. The incident mentioned in the text is not less creditable 
than Muley Moloc's chivalric endeavor to dissuade Sebastian from 
his foolhardy enterprise ; and it was only when he had failed in 
this that he overwhelmed him. 
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Napoleon [Bonaparte] (1 768-1821) was born in Corsica. 
When seventeen he was lieutenant in the French army ; when 
twenty-eight he commanded the army in Italy, to which period 
belongs the battle of Areola. He was master of Egypt at thirty j 
at thirty-one he was first consul, and virtually the monarch of 
France. At thirty-six he was proclaimed Emperor of the French ; 
at thirty-nine he was at the height of his power, having mastered 
the armies of all continental Europe in a wonderfully planned 
series of battles. England alone remained, and to subdue her he 
seized Spain and Portugal in order to cripple English commerce 
(1808). The Peninsular War was the beginning of his downfall. 
Europe gradually slipped from him; he invaded Russia in 181 2 
with 600,000 men and brought back 100,000; he lost three great 
battles in succession (October 16, 1813-March 20, 18 14) and 
was retired to Elba. In less than a year he returned to France 
and fought Waterloo. As a prisoner of war he spent the rest 
of his life at St. Helena. 

Nelson, Horatio, Lord (1 758-1805), an English naval hero, 
lives in his victories, in his monument at Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, and in Southey's Life. The battle of the Nile, in which he 
destroyed the French fleet, rendered Napoleon's conquest of 
Egypt nugatory (see above). He fought the naval battle of 
Copenhagen in 1801 and thus destroyed another hope of Napo- 
leon, who had framed a coalition of the Northern Powers inimical 
to England. The battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, is im- 
mortal for its final thwarting of Napoleon's plans, for its own 
inherent value, and for Lord Nelson's tragic death at the moment 
of victory. 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1 642-1 727), was one of the greatest of 
Englishmen, and probably the foremost of all natural philoso- 
phers. By his theory of gravitation "he bound the suns and 
planets to their spheres," by his theory of light " he untwisted all 
the shining robe of day." These quotations are not mere hyper- 
bole, but are the words of a learned physicist of our time. 
Newton's chief work, the Principia, was published in 1687. 
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This book had a more far-reaching effect than the political up- 
heaval of the following year — the English Revolution, epochal as 
that was. 

Ney, Michel (i 769-1815), the most picturesque figure among 
Napoleon's marshals, entered the army at the age of eighteen, 
was in almost every important battle that Napoleon fought, and 
had commands in every country from Spain to Russia. He com- 
manded the rear-guard in the retreat from Moscow, and led the 
Old Guard at Waterloo. Having accepted the restoration of the 
monarchy in 18 14 after Napoleon's banishment to Elba, and then 
having rejoined him for the Waterloo campaign, he was condemned 
and shot as a traitor, December 15. 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg ( i 776-1838), was a German his- 
torian, philologist, critic, and diplomat. His History of Rome 
" produced a revolution " in the study of the subject, though his 
theories have in turn been superseded by the work of the present 
generation of German scholars. Dr. Thomas Arnold (page 245) 
was a disciple of Niebuhr, and Macaulay (page 277) was indebted 
to him for the matter in Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Plato (428 B.c-347 b.c.) was a philosopher of Greece. The 
word Plato means the broad, and came to be applied to him 
because of his broad forehead or broad shoulders. Plato was 
broad of mind also. He studied grammar, painting, music, po- 
etry, mathematics. He was now twenty, and meeting Socrates, 
the great teacher, was his faithful disciple for eight years, until 
Socrates' death. After this, Plato traveled in many countries and 
mastered the wisdom and learning of the world. His school of 
philosophy at Athens was attended by the foremost men, charmed 
and instructed by his fluency of speech and by his honeyed elo- 
quence. The works of Plato are in the form of dialogue — vivid 
question and answer — and are in this form, " not to communicate 
instruction, but to lead to the spontaneous discovery of it." Plato 
is one of the world's master minds. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), was born in the year of the 
English Revolution and died just as parties Were preparing for a 
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final struggle. This political ferment was paralleled in his own 
restless life. Deformed in body, and prevented from mingling with 
the world, Pope carried on a perpetual armchair campaign with 
his adversaries in the literary world ; and as few were able or will- 
ing to meet him with his own weapons he remains master of the 
field, his enemies gibbeted in The Dunciad. Pope was indefati- 
gable ; his translation of Homer remains in some respects the best 
in English ; Tlie Essay on Man is frequently read in schools, as is 
The Rape of the Loch, — considered the finest poem of the age. 
Pope shares with Wordsworth and Shakespeare the honor of most 
frequent quotation, — in his case due to the proverb-like quality 
of his style. 

Pythagoras (s82( ?)b.c.-5oo(?)b.c), as a philosopher, taught 
the theory of the transmigration of souls ; that is, the passage of 
the soul from one body, at its death, to another : those who had 
lived a good life. here entered a higher life; those evil, a lower. 
As an astronomer, he suggested the planetary motion of the earth. 
As an ethical teacher, his morality insisted on reverence, justice, 
temperance, purity. The powerful and penetrating genius of this 
great Grecian has been universally recognized. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry (1 810-1895), was an English diplomat 
as well as archaeologist, though his connection with the cuneiform 
inscriptions is his best title to remembrance. His work on the 
inscriptions was published in 1850. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1 723-1 792), was one of the most cele- 
brated of English painters. He is best known from his portraits, 
but several of his landscapes are much admired. He was the first 
president of" the Royal Academy (1768), and in the same year 
was knighted by George III. Reynolds's brilliant career may be 
said to have culminated so late as 1894, when one of his portraits 
fetched the enormous sum of $ 5 7,000 at auction. 

Ricardo, David (1 772-1823), was a notable English political 
economist. He was especially interested in the theory of rent, 
and was the author of several treatises which were of more moment 
in their day than in ours. Ricardo was of Hebrew descent, his 
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family originally from Portugal — one of that large class of able 
men lost to the Iberian peninsula through tyranny in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Richkliku, Cardinal and Duke (1585-1642), born Jean du 
Plessis, was one of the most astute politicians of France, or in- 
deed of any age or country. His one aim in life was power. This 
involved the aggrandizement of France. King Ixniis XIII. was 
wholly under his influence, and Richelieu, fully conscious of his 
own strength and of the strength of his position, used his fertile 
mind, bland hypocrisy, and untrammeled conscience to destroy 
his opponents one by one : the court favorites, the great nobles, 
and the Huguenots as a political power. He also, and as a part 
of his scheme, sowed dissensions among the states of Europe, and 
paved the way for Louis XIV. (which see). All this he did in 
eighteen years, — from his appointment as minister in 1624 to his 
death. He fathered absolute monarchy in Europe, and whether 
called statesmanship or diplomacy or criminal aggression, the re- 
sult could not be other than what it was — the Reign of Terror 
four generations later. 

Richter, Jean Paul (1 763-1825), is one of the strangest fig- 
ures in German literature. His life was singularly barren of inci- 
dent, but the sixty-three volumes in which his works are printed 
comprehend what is wildly luxuriant and riotous language in de- 
scribing natural scenery, and that which is microscopical in deal- 
ing with details. In them are fierce satire, tender humor, and the 
most didactic of essays. He was a poet, but a prose poet, for he 
never wrote a stanza ; " promulgating no system, he was still a 
philosopher," cheerful in poverty, in blindness, in old age. Rich- 
ter was a master of epigram ; and in short, detached " thoughts " 
he is best appreciated. 

Riitenhouse, David (i 732-1 796), was the first American as- 
tronomer. He was born near Philadelphia, of the same age as 
Washington, and died in that city. He combined scientific 
achievements of no mean order with a practical devotion to his 
country. So early as 1 769 he made an observation of the transit 
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of Venus. He was treasurer of Pennsylvania during the darkest 
period of the Revolutionary War, and was director of the United 
States Mint for three years of our critical period. 

Rossini, Gioachino Antonio (1 792-1868), was an Italian 
musician. His parents were roving players and singers. The 
boy's talent developed early, and when eighteen his first opera 
was produced. It was rapidly followed by thirty-nine others, in- 
cluding William Tell and The Barber of Seville, when at thirty- 
seven he abruptly closed this part of his career. In 1842 the 
Stabat Mater {Sorrowing Mother), a glorious work, was given to 
the public. Rossini lived a great part of his life in France and 
died in Paris. 

Ruskin, John (1819-1900), was born in London. His life is 
sharply divided into three periods. First, that of preparation, 
which included an almost perfect home-life and the widest 
opportunities which wealth afforded for travel, study, and the 
observation of beautiful things in nature, art, and books. With 
this equipment, which has probably never been surpassed for 
thoroughness, he began, at twenty-four, his second period, — that 
of art criticism. As an interpreter of art and nature, especially 
with reference to Turner (page 295), he is at once earnest and dog- 
matic, and hence has pronounced limitations. In i860 he abruptly 
entered on his third period, — that of social reform, — and spent 
the rest of his working-life and most of his means in chimer- 
ical schemes for the amelioration of some submerged sections of 
society. In too violently assailing men's prejudices, he, of course, 
failed. We learn again that the pioneer, however capable and 
necessary, can but blaze the path. Ruskin was a voluminous 
writer, and his books have a large sale. He stimulates many, and 
guides but few. 

Saintk Aldegonde, Philip van Marnix (1538-1598), was a 
Dutch writer and statesman. Not only was he the energetic and 
ever working friend of William the Silent, but he was, after him, 
the foremost actor in the war of liberation in the Netherlands. A 
civilian, he conducted the great defense of Antwerp in 1584, as 
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it was an American missionary who drew the plans of defense 
of the Peking Legation in the summer of 1900. As a writer he 
was indefatigable, publishing in Latin, French, and his own lan- 
guage tractates on ecclesiastical and political subjects. He was 
engaged in the monumental task of translating the whole Bible 
into Dutch when death came to him. 

Salvator Rosa (1615-1673) was an Italian artist of battle- 
pieces, landscapes, and marine subjects, which admit of the boldest 
treatment. " The stories told of Salvator as regards his having lived 
with banditti are now discredited ; yet studying the wild scenes 
which he painted must have placed him often in the power of the 
banditti, who then swarmed in Italy, and it is very possible may have 
made him a witness of some of the doings of that fraternity." 

Scanderbeg, Alexander, originally George Castriota (14Q3- 
1468), was a native of Albania who withstood the Turkish arms 
for twenty-five years in defense of his country. The name Scan- 
derbeg is from Iskander — Alexander Castriota was the family 
name. The exploits of this patriot still fire the hearts of his 
countrymen, who form even to-day one of the most turbulent 
of communities. Albania was formerly called Epirus, famous in 
Grecian history. 

Scariw\tti, Alessandro (1659-1725), was an Italian musician, 
called the founder of modern opera. He was one of the most 
prolific of writers. Of one hundred and fifteen operas, forty-one 
are still extant. He also wrote oratorios, and upward of two 
hundred masses, besides many short secular compositions. 

Schiller, Friedrich von (1 759-1805), is the heart of German 
poetry as Goethe is the mind. His works include many beautiful 
lyrics and love poems, poems of battle, and ballads in the heroic 
form, philosophical essays, a History of the Revolt in the Nether- 
lands, and a History of the Thirty Years' War ; also the dramas, 
Don Carlos, Wallenstein, Marie Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, 
and William Tell. " Schiller's life was short ; but it was a life, 
not a sleep. He had devoted himself to a great object, — to win 
a high place among the poets and intellectual heroes of his coun- 
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try ; he used the means of attaining this end : he studied long and 
felt deeply, esteeming his vocation more than his earthly life, — 
and he gained his object ; he was crowned with more than the 
admiration — with the love of his people, — and died as he 
touched the goal." 

Schubert, Franz (1 797-1828), was one of the most original 
of musicians, and his schooling in the art probably less than 
that of any of the greater men. He was born in Vienna, and his 
short career was, until it was too late to save his life, a constant 
struggle for the barest necessaries. He wrote more than six hun- 
dred songs, taking poems by Goethe, Schiller, Korner, Heine, and 
others for his setting. To-day no concert is complete without a 
" Schubert number." Perhaps The Erl King and Hark, Hark, 
the Lark are the best known of his pieces. 

Scott, Walter (i 771-1832), was born in Scotland, and died 
of overwork in the endeavor to pay the debts of his insolvent 
publishers, with whom he was interested as a silent partner. It 
was by his poetry that he first attracted attention, — The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, The Lady of the Lake, Marmion. Byron's 
rising star eclipsing him, however, he turned to prose, and the 
VVaverley Novels remain a monument to his genius. In these 
pages " you see Papists and Puritans, Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
Jews, Jacobites, and freebooters, preachers, schoolmasters, mer- 
cenary soldiers, gypsies, and beggars, all living the sort of life 
which the reader feels that in their circumstances, and under the 
same conditions of time and place and parentage, he might have 
lived, too." It is because this is so that Sir Walter Scott is the 
greatest of historical novelists. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), was the flower of an age 
of genius and a self-made man. From Stratford-on-Avon, his 
home, he went to London when twenty-two, and his life here was 
that of the theater. He retouched old plays and wrote new ones, 
acted minor parts, was a manager and part owner of a playhouse, 
accumulated a competency, and retired to his native place about 
161 2. "The fact of his steady and increasing prosperity shows 
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conclusively that he avoided the profligate life of his companions, 
— a good reason why they have said so little about him." Of 
Shakespeare, the man, we know less than we do of any celebrity 
who has lived since the invention of printing. His works include 
fourteen comedies, seventeen historical plays, eight tragedies, 
two romantic poems, and one hundred and fifty-four sonnets. 
Shakespeare is one author whom " Time has criticised for us." 
His master mind reached nearly to the circumference of thought; 
his great brain descended to the depths and ascended to all the 
heights of human passion save only hope. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), was the third of a 
trio of brilliant Irishmen of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who left a deep impress on British literature and politics. 
The first was Goldsmith (page 266), a man of letters; the second 
was Burke (page 250), a statesman ; Sheridan was in part both. 
His three sparkling comedies, The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal, and The Critic still keep the stage, — a sufficient evi- 
dence of worth. The wider life of politics drew him, at twenty- 
nine, to Parliament, where, in a notable career, his eloquence 
enthralled his audience ; and had he had moral stamina, he might 
easily have been greater than posterity ranks him. Debt, ill- 
health, and riotous living rendered his last years sordid ; but the 
current stories of his last hours' woeful wretchedness have been 
shown to be without foundation. 

Sixtus V. ( 1 521-1590) was one of the most vigorous of the 
popes in an age when they were temporal as well as spiritual 
princes. His pontificate was of only five years' duration, but 
during this brief time he reformed many civil and ecclesiastical 
abuses. While he was unquestionably of lowly origin, the story 
long current of his having been a swineherd in his youth is now 
thought to be a gross exaggeration. 

Smith, Sydney (1 771-1845), is notable among English writers 
for his wit. He was a genial essayist and a minister of the Eng- 
lish Church, who was physician to the bodies as well as to the 
souls of his parishioners. With Lord Brougham and Francis 
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Jeffrey he founded the Edinburgh Review, then and still one of 
the most influential of literary and critical magazines. He advo- 
cated political emancipation of the Catholics twenty-four years 
before Parliament granted delayed justice, and created "Mrs. 
Partington," who swept back the Atlantic's waves with a mop. 

Smith, Adam ( 1 723-1 790), a noted Scotch thinker, is celebrated 
as the founder of the " dreary science " of political economy. He 
held that labor is the only source of wealth ; also that " money " 
does not of itself mean " wealth." "Free trade" had its formal 
enunciation in Adam Smith ; and to him, also, we owe the dictum 
that " rent " should not exceed one-eighth of one's income. This 
last is a doctrine of ever present application, and all can com- 
prehend its logic. His great work has for title, An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes 0/ the Wealth 0/ Nations. 

Solon (638 b.c. ( ?)— 559 b.c. (?) ) was the first great Athenian 
lawgiver and one of the venerable figures in ancient history. 
Solon reformed the laws, stepped in between the rapacious 
creditor and the debtor, encouraged commerce and manufactures. 
To" him Athens owed the beginning of her greatness. " Solon's 
Happiness " is from his saying, " Call no man happy until he is 
dead." As one of the seven sages of Greece he lives in the com- 
prehensive motto, " Know Thyself," — a motto capable of the 
widest application. 

Soult, Nicolas Jean (1 769-1851), was a French marshal and 
one of Napoleon's chief lieutenants. He entered the army when 
sixteen, and until 181 5 was almost constantly in the field, and in 
every part of Europe. After Napoleon's fall Soult was banished, 
but was recalled in 181 9, and until his final retirement in 1844 
occupied a prominent place in the political regeneration of 
France. 

Southey, Robert (1 774-1 843), was poet laureate of England 
preceding Wordsworth. Southey, in the first place, was in no way 
the intellectual equal of Wordsworth or Coleridge, with whom his 
life is associated. In the next place, he wrote so much in prose 
and verse that nothing had the advantage of polish and sober 
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thought. Hence everything has been forgotten save The Life of 
Nelson, a happy accident broadened from a magazine article into 
a model biography of simple, unadorned English prose. 

Spagnoletto — Joseph Rirera — (1588-1656) was born in 
Spain and died in Italy. Spagnoletto was a nickname given 
him by his fellow-students at Rome, and means little Spaniard. 
Ribera was a great artist, and is admired for the correctness of his 
drawing and the richness of his coloring. Most of his works are 
in churches or museums. The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew is 
his best-known etching ; St. Sebastian with the Arrows is one of 
the best of his paintings. 

Spenser, Edmund (155 2-1599), was born in London. His 
first poem, The Shepherd's Calendar twelve eclogues, one for 
each month of the year, brought him instant recognition. In 
1580 he went to Ireland, secretary to the lord-lieutenant. Here 
he remained ten years, and here a part of The Faerie Queene, his 
masterpiece, was written. The first three books were published 
in 1590 in London, whither he had gone with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
On his return to Ireland he lived on his estate Kilcolman, but 
made occasional visits to London. In the Rebellion of 1598 his 
home was destroyed, and in the flames of his burning castle one 
of his children perished, — a blow from which he could not recover. 
To the same disaster we owe the loss of several of the books of 
his great poem, and it remains a fragment, though a mighty one. 
Spenser is known as " the poet's poet " ; but he is as well for all 
laymen who appreciate the marriage of beautiful sound to lofty 
sense. 

Spinoza, Benedict de (163 2-1 6 7 7), was a great Dutch philoso- 
pher whose parents, like those of Disraeli and Ricardo, were Jews, 
originally from Spain. Spinoza's chief work is his Ethics, a favorite 
with men of powerful minds, from Goethe to Huxley. According 
to Spinoza's doctrine the earth was not created by God, but the 
universe is God ; God is everything and everything • is God : 
God is the all-in-all. This doctrine is called Pantheism, from the 
Greek pan, all ; theos, God. 
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Stephenson, George (1 781-1848), an Englishman, was the in- 
ventor and founder of railroads. His first machine, applied to 
coal hauling in a colliery, drew a load of thirty-two tons four 
miles an hour (July, 1814). In September, 1825, his first regular 
locomotive, weighing eight tons, ran from twelve to sixteen miles 
an hour. The public was still unconvinced, and it was not until 
October 6, 1829, that Stephenson triumphed with his engine, the 
Rocket, in a competition which was to give opportunity to prove 
the valuelessness of the principle. For the sixteen years to 1845 
when he retired, Stephenson's life was the history of railway 
progress. Concurrently with, but independent of, Sir Humphry 
Davy (which see), he invented a safety lamp for miners, — in itself 
memorable, but as nothing when compared with steam locomotion, 
with which his name will be permanently associated. 

Suvaroff, Alexander (1 729-1800), was a Russian field-marshal, 
born in Finland of Swedish ancestry. He entered the army as 
a private soldier, but by daring energy and good fortune rose 
rapidly to a commanding rank. He was a favorite with the Em- 
press Catherine, but fell into disgrace with her son the Emperor 
Paul, and passed his last years in retirement. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), was born in Ireland, of Eng- 
lish parents. He passed an unruly youth, his working-life was 
that of a vindictive and disappointed man, and he died, "dead 
at the top," as he had himself predicted. He lived and labored 
solely in the hope of preferment and fortune, and his biting satire 
was at the service of that political party which would pay him 
most. It is therefore not strange that his was a wasted life, 
though he approached near to genius as a writer, exemplifying in 
his style his own simple definition "proper words in proper places." 
The Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and Gulliver's Travels 
are among his principal books. 

Taotus (54-119), Rome's third great historian, represents the 
close of the classical period of the literature of this first world- 
power. Only fragments of his writings remain : the AgHcola, 
a noble biography of one of the most illustrious of the Romans ; 
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the Annals, treating of events between the death of Augustus 
and the death of Nero ; the Histories, of which only the events 
of one year, in four books, are complete; the Germania, a 
treatise on the religious and the social life and habits of the 
tribes called by this name ; and some minor pieces. The work 
of Tacitus is pervaded by ceaseless gloom at the decline of 
freedom and the wane of public and private virtue. He is one 
of the most epigrammatic of writers, as in the well-known quo- 
tation, " They make solitude, which they call peace." 

Taylor, Jkremy (1613-1667), has been called the greatest 
English theological writer of the seventeenth century and the most 
eloquent of all the pulpit orators of the English church. He expe- 
rienced the rigor of Puritan intolerance, himself the author of the 
Liberty of Prophesying, — " the first famous plea for tolerance in re- 
ligion." Holy Living and Holy Dying are two other works whose 
titles are self-descriptive. The dissolute King Charles II. made 
him at the Restoration a bishop of the church, — a reward for alle- 
giance to his father, whose chaplain he was in the evil days of civil 
war : and Taylor's last years were spent in peace. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (.1809-1892), is the greatest English 
poet of finished, melodious, and artistic verse. In the Idylls of 
the King he retold the legends of Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. In Memoriam laments the death of his friend, 
Arthur Hallam. This poem best shows his philosophic intellect. 
In Maud he voices a large human mood. In Enoch Arden he 
tells a simple story of the heart. The Princess turns on the intel- 
lectual equality of women with men. Locksley Hall is sonorous 
as the ocean, The Lotos Eaters intoxicating as its name, and many 
of his minor lyrics are known to all readers. In dramatic compo- 
sition Lord Tennyson failed. No poet surpasses him in healthy, 
moral influence, and no poet is more lofty ; but because he has not 
" rudely trenched upon truth and passion," he does not rank with 
Shakespeare, Homer, or Dante. 

Thales (640 b.c.( ?)-546 b.c.(?)) was one of the seven wise men 
of Greece. The world in its youth looked at nature in terror and 
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wonder, and not understanding anything of the causes of things, 
peopled the earth, the sky, the air, with gods and demons who, in 
human form, wrought good and ill. This is " mythology." Thales 
was, so far as we know, the first to suggest natural causes for natu- 
ral events, though he, too, believed in gods. At the same time his 
powerful mind reached out and grasped certain principles which 
were of immense service to mankind. 

Thierry, Augustin (1 795-1856), was a liberal French historian. 
He set himself to the study and writing of history at the early age 
of twenty. His works include History of the Norman Conquest in 
England; Letters on French History; Historical Studies; Narra- 
tives of the Merovingian Times (French history in its beginnings) ; 
History of the Third Estate. The reference in the text refers to his 
labors on Historical Studies. Thierry's liberalism as an historian is 
expressed in his own formula : " A government with the greatest 
possible number of individual guarantees and the least possible 
amount of administrative action." His pet aversion was therefore 
Caesarism (page 9). 

Timur (1330-1405), a Tartar conqueror, whose name is a syno- 
nym for a bloodthirsty tyrant, was born in Asia. He conquered 
Persia, Central Asia, and the larger part of India, and carried his 
conquests so far as the frontiers of Egypt. The story told of him 
in the text is really a part of the folklore of nations. We have it 
in the legend of " Robert Bruce and the Spider " in Scottish his- 
tory ; and in England, the story of " King Alfred and the Burning 
Cakes " is probably a reflection of the tale. The great forerunner 
of Shakespeare, Christopher Marlowe, made the story of the con- 
quests of Timur the subject of a powerful tragedy. 

Torricelli, E vang elista (1608-1647), was an Italian physicist 
and mathematician and a friend and pupil of Galileo. To him 
we owe the barometer (1643). A chance affair — the digging of 
a well — led to this great discovery, and in the course of his 
experiments Torricelli also produced one of the most perfect of 
apparent vacuums. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William (1 775-1851), stands at the 
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head of English artists. He is placed by competent critics on a 
par with Claude Lorrain as a landscape painter, and as a painter 
in water-colors no artist of any time or any country is his equal. 
Turner's life was sordid, but his imagination was gorgeous. The 
first part of Ruskin's (page 287) career was devoted to an exposi- 
tion of Turner and his work. By his will, Turner bequeathed his 
drawings and pictures to the English nation, and they are now in 
the National Gallery. 

Vergil (70 b.c— 19 B.C.), " wielder of the stateliest measure ever 
molded by the lips of man," was the greatest of Roman poets. 
His Eclogues {Selections) are short poems, some pastoral, some 
amatory, some allegorical, some with an historical basis. These 
were his first work. The Georgics is a poem on husbandry 
and treats of bees, the beasts of the field, and other subjects of the 
agricultural life. In perfection of form and meter, it is his mas- 
terpiece. The /Eneid recounts the adventures of the Trojans 
after the fall of Troy (see Homer), and is based on the fiction 
that these wanderers were the founders of the Roman state and 
progenitors of Julius Caesar and Augustus. Vergil has been trans- 
lated more often than any writer of antiquity, save Horace. The 
best translation of the sEneid is that of Conington, Englished in 
the meter of Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

Vinci, Leonardo da (1452-15 19), was a renowned Italian, ex- 
celling as a painter, but also notable as an architect, a sculptor, an 
engineer, and a musician. He lived in Milan, Florence, Rome, 
and other centers of art in Italy. And in these cities many of his 
principal works are to be found, as well as in the Louvre at Paris, 
the Royal Academy at London, etc. His works are, for the most 
part, Biblical subjects, including portraits. The Last Supper, 
universally recognized by title, is his masterpiece. 

Voltaire (born Francois Arouet, 1 694-1 778) was a French- 
man of almost universal attainments — poet, philosopher, historian, 
critic, traveler, man of business. He was the embodiment of his 
age, — the age which ushered in the French Revolution. And 
so it is comprehensible that he is derided by some, despised by 
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others, and almost deified by those who are disciples of his school. 
Only the few who can untangle the social, political, and religious 
riddle of eighteenth century France are competent to pass judg- 
ment on this man of many talents, and they are not at one in their 
conclusions. A mere list of Voltaire's works in their various 
editions fills four volumes; the works themselves, seventy-two 
volumes. Candide f which is a satire, is best known to English 
readers. 

Washington, George (1 732-1 799), the first American. 
"Washington was all-in-all. History has hardly a stronger case 
of the indispensable man. His form, like all other forms of the 
Revolution, has no doubt been seen through a golden haze of 
panegyric. We can hardly number among the greatest captains a 
general who acted on so small a scale, and who, though he was the 
soul of the war, never won a battle. In that respect Carlyle, who 
threatened * to take George down a peg or two,' might have made 
good his threat. But he could not have stripped Washington of any 
part of his credit for patriotism, wisdom, and courage ; for the union 
of enterprise with prudence ; for integrity with truthfulness ; for 
simple dignity of character ; for tact and forbearance in deal- 
ing with men ; above all, for serene fortitude in the darkest hour 
of his cause and under trials for the perversity, insubordination, 
jealousy, and perfidy of those around him, severer than any 
defeat." 

Watt, James (1 736-1819), was born in Scotland. Opportunity 
was generous to him, but full recognition did not come until, at 
the age of twenty-eight, the incident of the Newcomen engine 
afforded him full scope for his genius. He was not the in- 
ventor of the steam engine, but the improver of an existing 
instrument upon original lines, — that is, the expansive use of 
steam, based upon the brilliant theory of the composition of 
water. This was his first, as it was his greatest, contribution to 
practical science. He also anticipated much of our modern 
meteorology, and had a complete service in his own house for the 
scientific observation of weather conditions. So, too, the prob- 
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lem of smoke consumption in factory districts, so important a 
problem to-day, engaged his attention in 1785, but the patent he 
took out was allowed to lapse. Watt's long life was unmarred by 
sordidness, either of mind or heart. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of (1 769-1852). The 
principal events of Wellington's military life are referred to in the 
text. In the great peace that followed 1 815, we also find Welling- 
ton one of the first men in England, though in political life he was 
not so successful as he was as a soldier. He was Prime Minister 
from 1828 to 1830. 

West, Benjamin ( 1 738-1820), was born in Pennsylvania. When 
twenty-two he went to Italy, where he stayed three years, and from 
there to London, which was his home for the rest of his life. He 
soon attracted the attention of George III., whose influence made 
him President of the Royal Academy in 1792, at the death of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. West painted a large number of pictures on 
historical subjects and also portraits. His Penris Treaty with the 
Indians has been so frequently reproduced that it is familiar to 
all. 

William I. (1533-1584), Prince of Orange and founder of the 
Republic of the United Provinces (Holland, the Netherlands, etc.), 
received his sobriquet " the Silent," because he kept silence and 
did not betray his feelings or purposes when a plot to massacre 
the Protestants of France and the Netherlands was revealed to 
him. William was the heart and soul of the long, desperate, 
heroic, and finally successful struggle of the Dutch to free them- 
selves from the domination of Spain. To it he gave freely his 
wealth and leisure, his will of iron, his statesmanship, and finally 
his life. The story of this war, which placed Holland on the foot- 
ing of an independent power and fatally sapped the sources of 
Spanish greatness, has been told by the American historian John 
Lothrop Motley, in The United Netherlands, The Rise of the Duteh 
Republic, and John of Barnwcld. 

Wilson, John — "Kit North "— (1 785-1 854), with Scott 
and Burns, was a favorite son of Scotland, though his fame is 
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not so enduring as theirs. He was educated at the great Scottish 
and English universities, and lived for a while the life of a gentle- 
man-scholar. Later, as professor in Edinburgh University, he 
proved an inspiring teacher. He has been praised for his humor, 
pathos, passion, critical insight, eloquence, and force. The Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life and The Trials of Margaret Lynd- 
say illustrate the first ; the JVoctes Ambrosiance {Nights spent at 
Ambrose Inn), a collection of papers in dialogue form, ranging 
the whole field of human thought and feeling, the last of these 
traits. Kit North is " the most remarkable illustration in English 
literature of a sound mind in a sound body." 

Wolsey, Thomas (1471-1530), was an English ecclesiastical 
statesman, whose career is one of the most remarkable in history. 
He advanced through all grades of the church and of the diplomatic 
service, and at the age of forty- four had reached the summit of a 
subject's power in being designated by Henry VIII. as his chan- 
cellor. He was already Archbishop of York and cardinal-prince 
of the church. For fourteen years he held, by his pliancy, the 
favor of the ruthless king, and his reward was unlimited sway over 
England, both at home and abroad. Wolsey's condoning of the 
king's crime — his suit for divorce from his wife, Queen Catha- 
rine — wrought his fall ; he was driven from power, and died a 
broken-spirited man within a year. 

Wordsworth, William (1 770-1850), the poet of nature, and 
one of the seven great English poets ; the others, Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Browning. Wordsworth led 
a singularly uneventful and quiet life. His wants were almost as 
few as his needs, his education was liberal, his traveling of value, 
because he had trained himself to observe, his home life ideal. 
He earned the right to be what he was, — serenely self-apprecia- 
tive. Coleridge best characterizes Wordsworth's poetry : he had 
purity of language, freshness of thought, felicity of expression, 
truthfulness of natural description, pathos, and delightful fancy. 
Wordsworth wrote more than one thousand poems, many of only 
limited interest, but some long and many short ones of loveliness 
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and grace. With one or two exceptions, Wordsworth contributed 
a greater number of quotations that live in the memory than any 
other English writer. The best selection from his poems is that 
edited by Matthew Arnold. 

Xavier, Francis (i 506-1552), was a famous Spanish Jesuit 
missionary and one of the founders of his order. The text refers 
to the principal events of his life. He was canonized in 1622. 
He was laboring at Goa when De Soto was exploring Florida. 

Xenophon (430 B.c-357 b.c.(?) ) was a celebrated Greek 
general, historian, and essayist. He wrote the Anabasis, an ac- 
count of the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, famous in history, 
and of which he was the leader j and also essays on hunting, horse- 
manship, etc. Indeed, Xenophon was the first " essayist." He 
was the friend and pupil of Socrates. 

Young, Thomas (1 773-1829), was an English physician, physi- 
cist, and Egyptologist. He was known as " Phenomenon Young." 
When six he was studying Latin; when nine, Greek and mathe- 
matics ; when thirteen, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Persian ; 
when fourteen he was tutoring in the classical languages. As a 
physician, he was not successful ; as a physicist, " he had the mis- 
fortune to be too greatly superior in sagacity to his contempo- 
raries," with the inevitable results; and he was the practical 
founder of the modern school of Egyptologists, through his reading 
of the hieroglyphics of the Rosetta Stone. Sir Humphry Davy 
said of him, " He knew so much that it was difficult to say what 
he did not know." This wonderful man enjoyed study and 
dancing, work and play, in equal measure. 

Ziska, John (1360-1424), a Bohemian nobleman, was a leader 
of the Hussites. He was a soldier of fortune and fought at Agin- 
court. The great painter, Rembrandt, took Ziska as the subject 
for one of his paintings, now in the Royal Museum at Stockholm. 
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